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A Century of Immigration, 


irom Kleventh Annual Report of the Becretury of Labor for the faecal year ended June 
a, Doel] 

Nit of the prime factors in the molding of civilization since the 
days when the first prehistoric man preempted for his dwell 
ing the cave of the bear that he had killed has been the migra 

tion of peoples, Throughout the ayes, wherever a given race orp ‘ople 
has set up a strony, prosperous, comfortable state of life there have 
flocked the throngs of less advanced races seeking the ease of the 
better civilization, ‘There is no instance in all history since the 
(ioths, starving and in danger of extinction by their enemies, sue 
ceeded in begging their way into the Roman Empire which does 
not demonstrate that soon or late the immigrant people overthrows 
the older civilization. This has not been accomplished by force or 
by armed invasion, In almost every instance great civilizations have 
perished through peaceful penetration of aliena who were admitted 
to do the work of the community, In some cases they drifted in as 
free labor, many entered as slaves, or as soldiery in the employ of the 
higher civilization, In every Chee, however, these migrations have 
resulted in the overthrow of the higher civilization by the infiltrat 
ing aliens, 

But few of these migrations of the past have been characterized 
by great movements of population in short periods of time, Only 
some 200,000 Goths were in the original group which the Mmperor 
Valens accepted as residents of Italy. There has never been in the 
I tory of all innnkind a like movement of prercrpole of the hingnitucde 
of the tide of immigration which has come to the United States 
during the last century and a half, 

The importance of the movement of aliens from all parta of the 
world to the United States has impressed itself more upon the 
American people in the last two years than at any previous period 
This country 1s the most extensive immigrant-receiving country in 
the world, During some years we have received more aliens than 
have all other countries combined, ! here Whe ho ede al legriy lation 
on the subject prior to 1820. Sinee that year, or in a little over a 
century, we have received approximately $5,000,000 tmmigranta, who 
have come from all parte of the globe, Nearly 10,000,000 of these 
arrived during the past lf YOurs, 

There has been considernble ebb and flow in the tide of immigra 
tion in the century since we firet began to count the numbers, Dur 


ing the firet year following the enactment of the law of 1640, #485 
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arrived. Of these, 6,024 came from the United Kingdom, 968 from 
Germany, and 475 from other countries of northern and westerp 
Europe. 

Recently I had prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of this 
department a number of tables and charts concisely and graphica||y 
portraying the story of immigration to the United States during 
the century just past. These tables and charts will be found a 
pages 7 to 19 of this report. They constitute an interesting stwdy 
and are worthy of careful perusal. 

It appears from these compilations that the number of immigrants 
did not reach 100,000 in any one year until 1842, when 104,565 were 
received, of whom 99,666 were from northern and western Europe. 
This number included 73,347 from the United Kingdom, constituting 
70.1 per cent of all immigration of that year. The next year (184:) 
the number dropped to 52,496, but it then increased year by year to 
427,833, in 1854. This wave of immigration brought 272,740 from thie 
United Kingdom in 1851 and 215,009 from Germany in 1854. In 
1851, 368,565, or 97.2 per cent of all the 379,466 immigrants arriving, 
came from northern and western Europe, and of these 345,222 were 
from the United Kingdom and Germany. In 1854, out of the 427,533 
immigrants 402,554, or 94.2 per cent, were from northern and western 
Europe. 

Immigration for 1855 was less than half of that of 1854, being only 
200,877. From 1855 to 1864 the amount of immigration was small, 
getting down to 91,918 in 1861, of which number 438,472, or 47.3 per 
cent, came from the United Kingdom and 31,661, or 34.4 per cent; 
came from Germany. 

In 1865 another wave of immigration began to roll in which 
reached a crest of 459,803 in 1873, with 166,844, or 36.3 per cent, coi- 
ing from the United Kingdom and 149,671, or 32.6 per cent, coming 
from Germany; 374,898, or 81.6 per cent, came from all of northern 
and western Kurope as a whole. The recession of the wave went 
back to only 138,469 in 1878. This second wave brought in an ele- 
ment up to that time of no numerical importance—the immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe. Not until 1871 did all of 
the southern and eastern European countries together furnish as 
many as 10,000 immigrants in any one year. In 1874 this new class 
of immigrants numbered 24,584. 

Another wave of immigration started in 1880 and reached «. height 
of 788,992 in 1882, with 563,213 coming from northern and western 
Europe and 84,973 coming from southern and eastern Europe. 

In 1886 immigration dropped to 334,203. In the next seven yeas, 
1887 to.1893, it varied from a little above to a little below 500,000 
each year, but changes were taking place in the class of immigrants 
coming. In 1888 out of 546,889 immigrants 397,123, or 72.6 per 
cent, were from northern and western Europe, and 141,281, or 25.3 
per cent, from southern and eastern Europe. In 1892 out of 579,605 
immigrants 300,792, or 51.9 per cent, were from northern and western 
Europe and 270,084, or 46.6 per cent, from southern and eastern 
Europe. 

ies 1894 to 1901 immigration was under 500,000 each year. The 
year 1896 is important, however, in the story of immigration, be- 
cause in 1896 for the first time southern and eastern urope fur- 
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pished more immigrants than northern and western Europe, 195,684 
ming in that year from southern and eastern Europe and only 
137,522 from northern and western Europe. 

In 1901 out of 487,918 immigrants the northern and western 
Puropean immigration was down | to 115,728, or 23.7 per cent of the 
total, while the southern and eastern European immigration num- 
ered 359,291, or 73.6 per cent of the total. Each year from 1896 
on southern and eastern Europe has produced more immigration 
than northern and western Europe, save 1919, when fewer than 25,000 
immigrants came from all Europe, and 1923, when the per cent 
limit act was in effect. 

In 1902 immigration went above the 500,000 mark and in 1907 
it reached the highest point in any year, 1,285,349, of which number 
979,661, or 76.2 per cent, _were from southern and eastern Europe 
and 227,958, or only 17.7 per cent, from northern - western 
Lurope. In each of the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1910, 1913, and 1914 
immigration was above 1,000,000 and did not drop below 750,000 in 
any intervening year. The year 1914 saw the second highest point 
mn immigration, when the number coming was 1,218,480, of which 
915,007, or 75.1 per cent, were from southern and eastern Europe 

ind only 165,100, or 13.6 per cent, from northern and western Europe. 

~The World War reduced immigration from Europe to small num- 
bers. The year 1917, however, brought in 105,399 immigrants from 
British North America and 42,380 from Mexico, Ce ntral and South 
America, and the West Indies. 

The year 1920 started a new tide of immigration from Europe. 
The total immigration that year reached 430,001, with 162,595, or 
37.7 per cent, from southern and eastern Europe and 88,773, or 
00.7 per cent, from northern and western Europe, with the countries 
of North and South America furnishing nearly all of the remainder. 

The next year, 1921, brought 80: 5,228 immigrants, including 520,- 
654, or 64.7 per cent, from southern and eastern E jurope, and 143,445, 
or 17.8 per cent, from northern and western Europe. America, with 
her five millions of unemployed in 1921, could not stand this oncom- 
ing flood of immigrants, which could only swell the number of un- 
employed, and the 3 per cent limit act was passed, going into 
effect June 3, 1921. This law, still im effect, applies mainly to Europe 
but covers also Africa and northern Asia. The oriental countries— 
China, Japan, India, and others of southeastern Asia—remained as 
they were under previous laws and treaties, and no numerical limi- 
tation was placed on immigration from our sister countries in 
America. 

The per cent limit act restricts the admission of aliens in any 
year to 38 per cent of the number of foreign-born persons of such 
nationality residing in the United States, as shown by the census of 
1910. 

In 1922 immigration numbered 309,556, with 138,541, or 44.8 per 
cent, from southern and eastern Europe and 79,842 from northern 
and western Europe. The year recently closed, ending with June, 
1923, brought 522,919 immigrants, with 156,879, or 30 per cent, from 
northern and western Europe and 153,224, or 29.3 per cent, from 
southern and eastern Europe, 117,011, or 29.4 per cent, from British 
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America, and 82,961, or 15.9 per cent, from the southern America tria-b 
countries, Mexico, Central and South America, and the West Indie: Euro} 
I will not attempt to discuss the economic forces at work in Europell brew 
and America which caused these waves of immigration during them exten 
century—wars, political changes, economic changes, good times, and yorth 
hard times. Austy 

Attention is invited to the racial elements of Immigration. Theil starte 
figures quoted apply to the countries from which immigrants cane {MM been | 
Broadly speaking, the country of origin indicates the race and alg, act of 
the birth, but there are notable exceptions. The 

The Hebrews are a race without a country, and so for years wero on hi 
the Poles. The race element in immigration has been so important immi, 
that statistics as to the race of the immigrant were gathered in 1899 1923, 
and have since been continued. left t 

In the 25 years, 1899 to 1923, 16,929,187 immigrants came into thom in the 
United States, distributed by race groups as follows: pre-w 

Th 

— ee =H as ma 

Races. | Number, | | more 

eects CBR SU Se a te Th 

Northern and western European races, including Camadians ....................... 4, 861, 419 7 In t | 

Eastern and southern European races, including Hebrews .......................-- | 11,081, 057 65.5 n | 

Southern American races... .......-620cceccsscccccscccccccccccceccsccccccccccece ’ 500, 413 2.9 orant 

inn nttn dn ne 56h sh eaicsan nb hexane tiie « 5 ae pap ae 323, 592 ) — 

ESS Seb LS cies cacUsse Wades sésc cake seetveeboossoidededer Youve bwesvbe od 162, 706 ) and 
a than 

: x ; Th 

The races numbering above 300,000 immigrants each in the 25-y: show 
period are: Th 

aS . Ta 
Races | Number. | Pe: ' ount 
le * | | | la 
| : 
rn ISOE Te RoMGTo)o. UAEa ce lece cohcde dataene<ncetieccoseesdannecccecene | 973, 720 | and : 
da ck pomp obEGESbN Ss ode op b SSI n ss -bebb bie dds Robie ubeiccs cnevdsbhorvcceceseds 366, 612 | 2 easte 
i idslaneththstbdntn sscecsttubthns occbubebdsshanngapechdaopecaseedaecinece | 1, 220, 987 | ? , 
RTS STS: © RESREE TS Es < REUS BRE) SENET Ey 0 53 5 a I ee ey 766, 398 4,5 the - 
i nth ins tetinech anne idnnnies s+} inthbeuner cbeieeess 4 ce senceensdetone 915, 330 | 4 three 
ECC tee cna ode tlev s,s ck ccanabecesvcrgdabupsctececs Canetnatecs 379, 845 | ? Nee 
I ONUIIOEES 6565 4 «aS eheSe is icdnss dameiiddéh «sibbwbiees ocessecdbesddddce | 481, 242 | § Ta 
te Tishiniantnhiodinshenthtin<eectenGenreterarqactesh«cessanecgaddacol 495,211 | 
RRR, ond SOONG sb So ce ec cs cebbucdbbbibisecsdbbescccskebcveenboedse | 1,787 886 | 10 race, 
NE OE ine cneteabiennvessetenctien sans dsbie dune tities) ens etl os chal 3, 761, 777 “2 4+ 
a bcbg i653 OTR See OER eo a ee 2a Sema eee | 484, 585 | vion 
NS al ek, MR ied chsh anc ath da ooh sbi i MaSdé « ob pideids sabes ice eceoe 1, 464, 003 | 8 mind 
DT titchistherapeheibtdierben chveteenescésnesnne te ob apeaceee dn « as enege seme 531, 388 | 
SEA Pubs daeete la eck ne deehbeut su scdddd deat bededecckbbececscisdlccscepeces 359, 417 | imm! 
— of th 
eee , ; oran 

The total in this 25-year period for the four oriental races— Te 
Chinese, East Indian, Japanese, and Korean—was 323,592, or 1.9 per ery 
cent of all immigration in the period. T 

te ' ‘ j Le 

Summarizing, there have been five fairly well defined waves 0! ee 
immigration. The first, mainly British but also largely German. alien 
reached its height in 1851 to 1854. The second wave, with a broad ie 
and jagged crest, extended roughly between 1865 and 1875 ani Aili 
was composed mainly of British and German immigration wit!) : C] 
little Scandinavian. The third wave, reaching its crest in 18s» bi Puen 
also high in 1888 and 1892, was composed mainly of British anf 4.4 
German immigration, with quite a proportion of Scandinay'., aka 
and, for the first time of any importance, of people from Italy. . lanes 
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tria-Hungary, Russia, Poland, and other countries of south and east 
Europe. Russia and Poland include many immigrants of the He- 
brew race. The fourth wave, also with a broad and ragged crest, 
extends roughly from 1903 to 1914, with a few immigrants from 
northern Europe entirely submerged in the total inflow from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia. The fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
started a fifth wave of immigration that undoubtedly would have 
been a completely overwhelming flood but for the percentage limit 
act of 1921. 

The classification of an alien as immigrant or emigrant depends 

1 his declared intent when he enters or leaves the country. That 
scaltiawante do not always stay is shown by Table 4. From 1908 to 
1923, 9,949,740 immigrant aliens came and 3,498,185 emigrant aliens 
left the United States, making 35 per cent as many leaving as came 
in the 16-year period. It should be observed that this period covers 
pre-war time, war time, and post-war time. 

The Hebrews, above all! other races, come to sta\ : only a) per cent 
as many left as came. The Chinese oceupy the other extreme; 10.914 
more left than came. 

The largest racial group in the table is that of the south Italians. 
In this group there were 60 per cent as many emigrants as immi- 
vrants in the per iod. The table shows that. as a whole, the northern 
and western Saceneet races come to stay to a far greater extent 
than do the southern and eastern European races. 

The number of aliens deported and debarred from 1899 to 1922 is 
shown in Table 5. 

The statistics are presented in five tables and five charts. 

Table 1 shows the immigration each year from 1820 to 1923 b 

uuintry of origin. 

Table 2 shows, by years, from 1820 to 1923. the total immigration, 
and group totals for northern and western Europe, for southern and 
eastern Europe, and for all other countries combined, together with 
the percentage of immigrants falling each year within each of these 
three groups. 

Table 3 shows, by vears, from 1899 to 1923, the immigrants of each 
race, together with race group totals, follow: ing closely the classifica- 
tion used in Table 2. In studying these tables it must be borne in 
mind that the country of origin—that is, the country from which the 
immigrant comes—does not always indic ‘ate his race, nor does the race 
of the immigrant always indicate the country from which the immi- 
srant comes. Figures are not available earlier than 1899. 

Table 4 shows by race the immigration and emigration in the 
period 1908 to 1923, inclusive. 

Table 5 gives by race, from 1899 to 1922, the alien immigrants 
admitted. and shows in comparison the aliens debarred and the 
aliens deported. ‘The aliens debarred are divided in two groups 
those debarred for physical, mental, or moral reasons, and those 
debarred for all other reasons. 

Chart 1 is drawn from Table 2 and shows the change year by year 
from 1820 to 1923 in the total immigration, and the immigration from 
the two principal regions, northern ‘and western Europe and southern 
and eastern Europe. In this chart the figures given in Table 2 have 
been adjusted to show equivalent figures for a full year more or less 


<< 
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than a year’s figures appeared in the table, and also adjusted to 
distribute the immigrants of unknown country of origin under the 
three known groups in proportion to the numbers reported for sich 
groups. 

Chart 2 is drawn from Table 1 and shows the immigration year] 
by year from 1820 to 1923 coming from 10 of the principal countries. 
In this chart no adjustment has been undertaken to distribute {he 
immigrants of unknown country of origin. 

Chart 3 shows by years from 1899 to 1923 the extent of immigrat jo, 
of all races combined, and for two groups, the first group constit ut- 
ing the people of northern and western Europe and the second {)y 
people of the southern and eastern European region. 

Chart 4 is similar in form to Chart 2. It shows the immigrants 
of the 10 principal races coming year by year from 1899 to 1923. 

Chart 5 illustrates the nativity change in the population of New 
England during the past half century. The chart shows for Con. 
necticut the growth of the population as a whole between 1870 and 
1920, and the percentage of native and foreign born elements in each 
of the two years. 


i6] 
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[Figures for 1820 to 1910 are from Report of Immigration Commission, vol. i, p. 66, and for 1911 to 1923 from Au 
reports o! the Comunissioner General oflimmigration. For 1820 to 1867 the figures are for alien passengers the 
arriving, for 1864 t o 1903 forimmigrants arriving, for 1904 to 1906 for aiiens admitted, and for 1907 to 1923 firs 
forimmigrant aiiens admitted. In using these figures allowance should be made for ‘“‘Countries not ins 
specified.”? From 1820 to 1868 the figures for Norway and Sweden are combined. From 186 to 1891 Sta 
the figures for British North America include only the Bermudas and British Honduras, 1 ) records Me 
for other British North American possessions being given. From 1899 to 1919, Poland is included under of 1 
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Dee. 31, 1883...... 13,564 4, 682 30: 6, 988 | 173 a eteie. cit RSE oct 
Dec. 31, 1834...... 34, 964 2, 989 87 17, 686 24 3 ee eae 1, 389 Be ee 
Dee. 31, 1835...... 29,897 2, 696 124 4,311 37 | Rees 548 | ee 
Dec. 31, 1836...... 43,684 4, 443 301 20, 707 | 416 ra a, 445 
Dec. 31, 1837...... 40,726 5,074 312 23, 740 | 109 PN ia cvaccrens OO |. . -cccce cloak lsaeene 
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| | 
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Dec.31, 1856. ..... 99,007} 7,246| 1,395 71, 028 17 ie 4 eee soocet | «ORR I... ze 
Dee.31, 1857. ..... 112,340} 2,397| 1,775 91,783 | 1,085| 1,712]........... 2, O80 O57 |....cuaane 
Dec.31, 1858. ..... 55, 829} 3,155 | 185 45,310| 232  2.430].......... 1, 056 aoe |...aae 
Dec. 31, 1859...... 61,379 | 2,579 | 290 = 41, 734 499 1,001 |........... 833 7 |... cee 
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Dec. 31, 1961...... 43,472 | 2,326 | 233 31, 961 234 | ae 1, 007 aap |...aneeeee 
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June 30, 1870....--| 160,673 | 4,008; 1,066 | 118,225; 4,083 13,916| 13,443 | 3,075| 1,002 .......... 
| 
June 30, 1871......| 142,394 | 3,138 993 82,554| 2,015 9,418; 10,699, 2,269 774 1 
June 30, 1872......| 153,644} 9,317| 1,909) 141,109! 3,690 11,421 | 13,464| 3,650 738 15 
June 30, 1873......| 166,844 | 14,798| 3,811) 149,671, 4,931 16,247; 14,303| 3,107) 1,17 10 
June 30,1874......| 115,728} 9,644/ 2,444| 87,201, 3,082 10,384) 5,712/ 3,003 | 817 10 | 
June 30, 1875.....- 85, 862| 8,321) 1,237 47,709 2,656 6, 003 | 5,573! 1,814] 615 159 | 
June30,1876......| 48,866} 8,004 855 31,937 1,547 5,173 | 5,003 | 1,549 | 115 28 
June 30,1877......| 38,150; 5, 856 591 28; 1,695) 4588) 4 991| 1,686 482 45 
June 30, 1878......] 38,082 | 4,159 608 | 29,312/ 2,105) 4,759) 5,390] 1,308 | 54 111 | 
June 30,1879......| 49,968 | 4,655 753 | 34,602| 3,474] 7,345} 11,001} 3,161 | 512 211 | 
June 30, 1880...... 144,876 | 4,314| 3,340 638 | 6,576 | 19,895; 39,186 | 6,156) 1,232 411 | 
June 30, 1881......| 153,718 | 5,227| 8,507 | 210,485! 9,117/ 22,705;  40,760/ 11,203| 1,766 66 | 
June 30, 1882...... 179,423 | 6,004; 9,517 250,630/ 11,618| 29,101! 64,607] 10,844) 1, 431 38 
June30,1883......| 153,092} 4,821 | 5,249 | 194786 10,319| 23,298 38,277! 12,751 / 1, 450 36 
June 30,1884...... 129,204} 3,608| 4,198) 179,676/ 9,202| 18,974) 26,552| 9,336| 1,576 262 
June 30,1885...... 109,508 | 3,495) 2,689 124,443, 6,100] 12,356 22,248; 5,895| 1,6 15 
June 30, 1886...... 112,548 3,318| 2,314)  84.403| 6,225| 12 759 27,751| 4,805| 1,30 60 
June 30, 1887...... 161,748 | 5,034 | 4,506} 106, 865 | g5a4| 16 42) 836} 5,214| 2,553 139 
June 30, 1888...... 182,205 | 6,454) 5,845 | 109,717) 8,962| 18, 264 54.698) 7,737 | 3,21 26 
June30,1889......] 153,549 | 5,918) 6,460) 99, «88 | 8, 699 | 13,300 35,415 | 7/070 | 2, 562 17 
June 30, 1890......| 122,754 6,585 | 4,326; 92,427 | 9,366 | 11,370 20,632| 6,903 | 2,671 23 














CaBLE 1.—IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1820 TO 1923, BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


om Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian Empire. In 1906 under ‘‘Countries not specified,’ with Austriaand Hungary. The remaining 40 ner ty 
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June 30, 1888...... 82,205| 6,454) 5,845 109, 8, 96 8,204 | 4, OYE ,fd6 | 9, hv ai 
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June 30, 1890......| 122,754 6,585 | 4,326) 92,427| 9,366 11,370, 20,632) 6,993 2,671 23 | 
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:migration Commission, vol. 1, p. 66, and for 1911 to 1923 from Austria-Hungary, German Empire, and Russian Empire. In 1906 under ‘‘Countries not specified,’’ with . 
nmigration., For 1820 to 1867 the figuresare for alien passengers the figures include 32,897 persons returning to their homes in the United States. This year was the Servis 
irriving, for 1904 to 1906 for aliens admitted, and for 1907 to 1923 firstin which persons enterin, the United States were recorded by country of last permanent residence by the 
ig these figures allowance should be made for ‘‘Countries not instead of country whence they came, and since this year persons reporting their resideiice asthe U nited lines, 
es for Norway and Sweden are combined. From 1886 to 1891 States have not been included inimmigration statistics. Southern Americaincludes Central America. and 7 
clude only the Bermudas and British Honduras, no records Mexico, South America, and the West Indies. From 1920 to 1923 the number reported by the Bureau in the 
sions being given. From 1899 to 1919, Poland isincluded under of Immigration for Czechoslovakia and 60 per cent of the number for Yugoslavia have been included than | 
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55, 831 | $19 | 11,166 ].2......... 1,945 | RAPP OR | 128, 304 891 334 174 192 | 141 
131,042 | 3,649 16, 06s 24, 224 3, 650 | ae 310, 792 1, 489 1,123 7 1,499 | 343 
118,225 | 4,083 13,916 13, 443 3,075 - {See | 318,792 2, 891 663 697 4,425 © 907 
82,554 | 2,015 9,418 10,699 | 2, 269 774 1| 254,755 2,816| 558 887 4, 887 | 673 | 
141,109 3,690 Lt, 421 13, 464 | 3,650 738 15 338, 957 4,1 595 1, 306 4,410 1,018 | 
149,671 4,931 16,247) , 14,303| 3,107 1,176 10 374, 898 8, 757 541 1, 185 7,112 1, 634 
87,291 | 3,032 10,384 5,712 | 3,083 $17 10 238, 205 7, 666 485 1,611 8, 850 4,073 
47, 769 2, 656 , 003 5, 573 1,814 615 159 160, 099 3, 831 601 1, 939 | 7, 658 7, 997 
31,937: 1,547. 5,173 5,603 | 1,549 515 | 28 104, 077 3, OLS 518| 1,277) 6,276 4,775 | 
29,208 | 1,695 4, 588 4, 991 1, 686 483 45 87, 388 3,195 665 2, 363 | 5, 396 6, 599 
29,3123 | 2,105 4, 759 5, 390 1, 808 354 lil 86, 639 4,344 457 1, 332 | 5, 150 3,048 
34, 602 3,474 7,345 11, 001 3, 161 512 211 115, 682 5, 791 457 1,374 | 5, 963 4, 453 
8A, 638 6,576 | 19,885 39,186 | 6,156 1, 232 411 310, 624 12, 354 389 808 | 17, 267 5,014 
210, 485 9,117 | 22,705 49,760 | 11, 293 1, 766 66 472, 734 15, 401 434 1,215 | 27,935 5, 041 
250,630 | 11,618{ 29,101 64,607 | 10,844 1, 431 38 563, 213 32, 159 378 1,436 29,150 16, 918 
194, 786 | 10,319; 23, 398 38,277 | 12,751 1, 450 36 449, 179 31, 792 262 1,573 | 27,625 9, 909 
179,676 | 9,202 16, 974 26,552 | 9,336 1, 576 262 330, 728 16, 510 300 1,927 | 36,571 12, 689 
124,443 6,100) 12,356 22, 248 5, 305 1, 653 15 288, 402 13, 642 350 2,024 $27,309 17, 158 
403 | 6,225! 12,759 27, 751 805 1, 300 | 60 | 255, 485 21, 315 344 1,194 28, 680 17, 800 
106, 865 8,524 | 16, 260 42,836 5,214 2, 553 | 139 | 353, 688 47, 622 436 1,360 40, 265 30, 766 
109, 717 8, 962 8, 264 54, 698 7, 737 3, 215 | 2% | 397,123 51, 558 526 1, | 45, 811 33, 487 
99,538 8,699) 13,390 35, 415 7,070 2, 562 ee edie ra in ae 3, oN aq re we PIR 
92, 427 9,366 | 11,370 | 29, 632 6, 993 2 671 ; 
WO. SL, AGW. 220. j b2, 202 4,15 30 21, U2 | 56 | ey) 60; «se eenewees 
Dec. 31, 1840. ..... | 42,043 7, 419 57 29, 704 152 Oe iscinniindieni 500 Fite teats 
Tian 81 1041 H co ann - anne ous ec ant ae anne a | |) ae 





= VIB, VO ao, wvt | va 
id 23 286, 147 52, 003 $13 





with Austria and Hungary. 
p Servia, and Monte negro. 
e by the Bureau oilimmigration. Wes 


a, Vet 


2, 600 


The remaining 40 per cent of Yi 
The | gures 


v7, 413 | 


56, 199 | 


35, 598 


rsfor Poland di 


Jv, Fi ?, 


igoslavia has been i) 
for 1920 to 1923 for Poland have | 
re the numbe 


Ce TL I 
tribute dace 


{ 
- 


raing 


cluded with Bulgaria 
itllowed te ostand ua vag? 
to pre- War polit 


d i appt ximately 60 per cent would bi included with Russia, 33 per cent with Austria Hunj gary, 
.. an a a per cant with Germany Because of changes in boundary lin es throus h the century as wella 
1 in the character of the original data. the figures of this table must be acces »pted as fairly indicati rather 
d than as exactly accurate. | 
British : Other Coun- 
Pann — Cate ‘ , speci- tries Geend 
, m American ner. Clima. | Japan. India. fled not aaa” 
hue Turkey ie Total posses- — coun- speci- total. 
nis. urepe Asia. , sions tries fled. 
eee | oe 224 209 178 1 1 4 301 8, 385 
hdalibec«camkghheisvseses 280 184 DE tes sconsaditivinaiqntthdcos od’ 2 =2, 886 9, 127 
seat , eeteeee 232 204 iD lsseceeheelekevesens [arene fl 6,911 
rian | ESE 1 296 167 218 |... ...ccee . one 1, 956 6,354 
pases 3 endorse 435 155 404 sguebalatn tabs inate 1 .., 2,387 7,912 
RE IORI 2° 373 314 532 ] _ ] 808 10, 199 
being | aeeegeee 519 223 _, {eee Bere h'. 7 254 10, 837 
eae | Oe t 478 165 415 1 4 1, 571 18, 87! 
aoe a 278 267 EMD Kiebedenselsctadnan’ 3 6 554 27, 382 
ids | eae 237 409 | 2,890 Th eeaxe l l 6, 695 22, 352 
ieee | eeeer 43 189 | 2,107 = 2\ 13,807 23, 220 
phiniiesecdeiedcadeoes 66 176} 2,018 |.........)...... l 2\ 7,397 22, 633 
i ee eee 1 203 608 Me Bio tddeaeslissicoers 4 2| 23,412 60, 482 
edeeh SD IAs voseoel 3,015 eee |) SRM Vresedeseclisdseses. 3 1 | 26, 243 58, 640 
jieues |, aT 326 1,020) 1,759 EE Ay Oe 6 l 5, 069 65, 365 
Se eee oS a 342 1, 193 2,119 | ae & 15 44 45,374 
aes ed 1 412 2,814! 2.122 4 6 831 76, 242 
GE A ERE: 405 DUR eS vepeeecnpats ph onepes 11 2. 4,660 79, 340 
7 RS ae ‘ 371 Cas OO te ans. welicda coche l 10 1, 843 38, 914 
Salat 9 SRE 1615 1, 926 1, 691 ades 10 204 68, 069 
ees | ear 194 Ue | ELBPE Ven detesoclascakes<e 1 6 118 84, 066 
er RS ti aed 1 662 1, 816 1,613 2 l 14 627 80, 239 
| ee 1279 2,078 1,916 O licdccecci 2 4 616 104, 565 
FRE | ae 1331 1,502 = 1,352 D lipakaed 2 12 612 52, 496 
pineal Pe ibnnadeod 1 492 2,711 1,029 3 1 16 110 78, 615 
eanes | re 467 3, 196 1, 840 _ 5 See ee 4 25 114,371 
neaka S iiaceoe’ 1 489 3, 855 1,670 Be ee 4 l 2, 564 154, 416 
sendin | ee 342 3, 827 1, 404 © lavdathee D ts cemees 608 234, 958 
Lomee eee 477 6, 473 Rs Wes Wi deeclin cons 6 12 495 228, 527 
) RSS: 621 6,890 2,014 D li deceaes ‘ 3 1,605 297, 024 
cade | Sry 1, 279 9, 37 6, 392 3 4|.........| 45,882 369, 980 
pied | ae 945 * jE: | er eee 2 3 248 379, 466 
iioeeal SD itnateste 935 4 JR 5 eTooete joenagey 4 ........-| 1,420| 371,603 
sincliii _ | ea 1, 804 5, 424 606 _ 3 Loge 5 8 984 | 363,645 
sid | eee ee , 891 1,642 | apie eg Coed 658 427, 833 
sada echiess 2, 692 7, 761 1,499) 3,526 /......... 6 22 334 200, 877 
nen ae ee 6,493 | 2,565| 4 733 | 13 7 542 | 200,436 
scala _ | SRS 1,977 | 5,670 | 1,141 | 5,944])......... 1 25 | 22,301 251, 308 
sae 7, eee es 4,603; 1,218} 5 128)........ 5 17 801 | 123,126 
acaba 10 |.........| | 2,460] 4,163} 1,303} 3,457]...-.2°7"] 2 13 | 1,395 | 121, 282 
aes eee ee 4,514/ 1,829 | 5, 467 |......... 5 130 | 486| 153,640 
éhlied Picnncs0ss OO 2, 069 | 694 | 7,518 | 1 6 50 380 | 91, 918 
Caiiat TE tinaieoda 1, 255 | 3, 275 | 900 | 3, 633 |.......-. 5 14 448 | 91, 985 
wile | oer ee 3, 464 | 683 | 7,214]........ 1 4| 1,183] 176, 282 
pees | GS ry 2, 424 3, 636 | 971} 2,975 )......... 6 38 559 | 193,418 
eben idee 13,137 | 21,586) 1,192; 2,949]......... 5 9/ 8 8, 298 | 248, 120 
onc ee re 32,150} 1,432) 2 285 | 7 17 35 3,626 | 318,583 
eee TST BER 23,379 1,336 | 3, 863 | 67 2 54! 3270! 315,722 
esehe O Bin snecks 1, 786 | 2, 785 | 4 ag ERIE ae 17 161 133, 840 
wees 18 | 2 5,178 | 21,120] 2,647 | 12,874 | 63 3 79 17 352, 768 
SRI 6 \......--., 97884) 40,414| 27244] 18/740 | 48 24 80 97 | 387,203 
aaa 23 4 10, 394 47,164; 1,671) 7,135 | 78 14 54 85 321, 350 
oulia ass 6 fl 40,204; 2,001) 7,788 17 12 , 465 164 404, 806 
ie 53 | 3  22,646| 37,801 | 2,444] 20,292) y 15 «1, 448 160 459, 803 
Re 62 6 24,584; 33,0230/ 2,319) 13,776 | 21 17 1, 269 128 313, 339 
Ginial 27 1 22,8638; 24,097! 2,543/ 16, 437 3 19 1,361 76 227, 498 
Berio 38 8! 16,851) 22,505) 2,181 | 22 781 4 2 1,526 36 169, 986 
pee 32 3| 18,810} 22,137) 1,998| 10,594 7 17 ay 27 141,857 
ae 29 | 7 14,980; 25, 592 1,612| 8,992 2 8 629 15 138, 469 
veiiie 29 31 18, 608 31,286 | 1,757| 9/604 | 4 15 834 36 177, 826 
11 24 | 4} 38,071) 99,744) 1,948] 5,802 | 4 21 980 63 457, 257 
30 72 | 5| 85,816} 125,450 | 2,197 | 11, 890 | 11 33. «1, 267 103 669, 431 
65 69 |........ | $4,973) 98,366; 1,763 | 39,579 | 5 10 Qx4 99 738, 992 
77 hii. 73,408| 70,274) 13455) 8031! 27 9 860 79 | 603,322 
238 ] | a 72,958 | 60,626 2, 713 | 279 | 2 12 1,158 98 518, 592 
803 3 Paaqeone: 64,681} 33,336 | 2, 867 | 22 | 49 34 884 71 395, 345 
404 176 | 15 | 74,061 | 17 | 3,009 | 40 | 194 17 1, 309 73 334, 203 
2, 045 206 | 208 | 129, 349 | 9| 65,261) 10 | 229 32 1,458 7: 490, 109 
|, 186 207 | 273 | 141, 281 5 5, 387 | 26 | 404 20 2.572 Al 546 829 
ea 63, 533 84 428 . | rere 7 OD lesecesccesiesesesceelsccocsces 
a) eee 79, 932 37 136 ID |. cc ccc cclecccccccces 5 3 


524 517 






































. 495, 2Ve | ad, Vi2e ow vee | p ok Rw od an 2 Te eeeeoe sna 404 | WA 
4605/1300) 60 | 255,485 | 3iais| «M4 | 1194/3800) 17,800) 3.999 |... 10s) 404) 
5,214| 2,553 | 139 | 353,688 | 47, 622 436 | 1,360) 40,265 | 30,766 | 6,128|.......... 313 | 2,045 | 206 
7,737 | 3,215 | 26 | 307,123 | 51,558} 526 | 1,625) 45,811 | 33,487 | 5,826 |... 782| 1,186 | 207 
7,070 | 2,562 7 ss 7 | 
6,993 | 2 671 

MOC. SL, 4009. ..20- j b+, 254 4, iv5 3o Zi, UzS | 5b 324 i..... oo. 60; is cies 
Dec. 31, 1840. ..... | 42,043 7,419 57 29, 704 152 ee 200 p \Titseeeees 
Dec. 31, 1841......) 53,960 5, 006 2i4 15, 291 31 | | ees 751 3 
Dec. 31, 1842...... | 73,347 4,504 330 20, 370 35 $63 |..... ieeued 483 A a ait 
Sept.30,1843%....| 28100) 3,346 330, ‘14, 441 29) 1,748 /............ 883 4 acaters 
Sept. 30, 1844. .... 47,843 3,155 184 20, 731 25 BE Ne daeebews 839 on f°" rene 
Sept. 30, 1845..... 64,031 7, 663 791 34, 355 54 Onid,..Jddeu “ 47! 
Sept. 30, 1846. .... 73,932 10, 583 979 57, 561 URS Eee 608 
Sept. 30,1847.....) 128,838 20,040 2,631 74, 28) sk. een 192} 479 
Sept. 30, 1848. .... 148,093 | 7, 743 918 58, 465 BP bri IES .veaxacev: 319 
Sept. 30, 1349. .... 214,530 6,841 1,190 60, 235 lim: 3} oes 3 
Dec. 31, 18502..../ 215,089 9, 381 634 78, 896 20/ 1,569. 325 
| i 
Dec. 31, 1851...... | 272,740 | 20,126 352 72, 482 | mr Maer... Ah 427 |. FS 
Dec. 31, 1852...... 200, 247| 6,763 1,719 145,918 | BAe CUP frases, 5 | ae "Y ibewte 
Dec.31,1853...... 200,225| 10,770, ‘600 141, 946 $2! 3,364 |. 2,748 pe 
Dec.31,1854...... 160, 253 | 13,317) 1,534 215,009} = B91. 3, S81 |... 7, 953 6 | re 
Dec.31,1855...... 97,199} 6,044| 2,585 71,918 | 598 821 |....... .- €,483; 1,508) .°°°°"-°** 
Dee.31, 1856. ..... 99,007 | 7,246) 1,365 71, O28 A78 | 1,187 |......... 1 0,780) agxg 7 
Dec.31,1857...... 112,340 | 2,397) 1,775 91,781; 1,086) 1,712]........... 2, ORO 627 
Dee.31, 1858...... 55,829 3, 155 185 45, 310 me) $e .......... 1, 056 me Se 
Dec.31, 1859...... 61,379) 2,579; 200| 41,788) 499° Loon |... 2... 833 , . 
Dee. 31, 1860...... 78,374 | 3,961 351) 54, 401 542 BF Lesentoasye, 13' 3 )""™ 
Dec. 31, 1961...... 43,472 | 2,326 233 31,961, 234 | 1007 412... 
Dee.31, 1862...... 47,990 | 3, 142 432 27,529 | 1,658 4g a Celeeeat 3 00s6g | 
Dec.31,1863...... 122,798 | 1, 838 | 116 33,108) 1,403| 1,697 |........... oo: 21/0°°°° °°: 
Dee.31,1864......] 116,951 | 3, 128 708 57, 276 TOE antag 1,396 
Dee.31,1865...... 112,237 | 3,583 779 $3,494) 1,140 6,100 ]........... 2,889; 71 07007: 
Dec.31,1866...... 131,614| 6,855 | 1,716; 155,802| 1,982 12,633)........... 3,823 12 
Dec.31, 1867...... 125,520} 5,237| 2,223 133,498| 1,436 7,055{........... 4, 168 
June 30,18684....| 56,195) 1,989; 345! 55,831; S819) IL, 166)........... 1, 945 4 eheore 
June 30, 1869......| 125,224] 3,879| 1,134! 1315042| 3,649 15) 06s 24,224 3,650! 1,9: 
June 30, 1870......| 160,673 | 4,009} 1,066 | 118,225) 4,083 13, 216 13,443) 3,075 | 1/009 as 
June 30, 1871......| 142,304] 3,138/ 903;  82,554| 2,015 9418; 10,699; 2 269 774 1 
June 30, 1872.....-| 153,644} 9,317) 1,909) 141,109) 3,690 11,421 | 13,464/ 3,650 73 15 
June 30, 1873...... 166, 844 14,798 | 3,811) 149, 671 4,931 16, 247 | 14, 303 3, 107 1] 10 
June 30,1874......| 115,726! 9,644| 2444) 87,201 3,082 10,384 5,712| 3,093; ’s 10 
June 30, 1875...... 85,862} 8,321) 1,237) 47,760! 2,656 6,003/ 5,573! 1,814] 159 
June30,1876......| 48,866 | 8, 004 | $55 | 31,937| 1,547 5,173! 5,608/| 1,549 28 
June30,1877......| 38,150; 5,856/ 591 29,208 1,695 | 4,588; 4991] 1,686 (8 45 
June 30, 1878......| 38,082} 4,159! 608 29,313 2,105) 4759/ 5,390] 1,808 ’ ill 
June30,1879......| 49,968 | 4,655 753 34,602 | 3,474 | 7,345} 11,001; 3,161 512 211 
June 30, 1880......| 144,876} 4,314| 3,340 84,638 6,576 | 19,895 39, 186 | 6,156 | 1,232 411 
| | i 
June 30, 1881......| 153,718 | 5,227] 8,597 | 210,485 9,117! 22,705 49,760 | 11,203 1,766 66 
June 30, 1882...... 179,423 | 6,004; 9,517) 250,630/ 11,618] 29101! 64,607 | 10,844) 1.4 38 
June30,1883......] 158,092} 4,821} 5,249) 1947786, 10,319! 23) 398 38,277! 12,751! 1,4 3 
June30,1884...... 129,294 3,608/ 4,198; 179,676) 9,202/ 16,974 26, 55 9,336 | 1 262 
June 30,1885...... 109, 508 | 3,495} 2,689 124,443; 6,100] 12,356 22,248) 5,805) 1Lé 15 
June 30,1886...... 112,548 | 3,318| 2,314 84,403 | 6,225) 12,759 27,751| 4,805| 1 60 
June 30, 1587...... 161,748 5,034 | 4,506) 106,265/ 8,524/| 16, 269 42,836, 5,214) 2 139 
June 30, 1888...... 182,205| 6,454) 5,845| 109,717) 8,962) 18, 264 54,698 | 7,737 | 3.2 26 
June 30, 1889......| 153,549 5,918 | 6, 460 99,538 8,699) 13,390 35,415} 7,070) 2) 5 17 
June 30, 1890......| 122,754 6,585 | 4,326 92,427 9,366 11,370 29,632/ 6,903| 2 3 
| 
June 30, 1891...... 122,311 6,770 | 5,206 113,554 {| 10,659 /| 12,568| 36,880 6,811 3,137 38 
June 30,1892......| 93,598 4,678 | 6,141! 119,168 10,125 | 14,325; 41,845 6,886 4,026 0.0.0... 
June 30, 1893......| 78,767 3,621) 6,199 | 78,7568) 7,720) 15,515| 35,710) 4,744 3,32 .0.. 
June 30, 1894...... 52,751 | 3,080| 1,820) 53,989) 5,003| 9,111 18,286 2,905 1,70 60 
June 30, 1295...... 75,137 2,628) 1,388 32,173; 3,010' 7,531) 15,361 2,230 1,058 24 
June 30, 1896...... 64, 827 2,463 | 1,583 $1, 385 3,167 | 8, 855 | 21,177 2, 304 1, 201 |..doeeeeen 
June 30, 1897...... 41,173 2,107; 800; 22,533; 2,085| 5,842/ 13,162 1,566 700 |..daaeuene 
June 30, 1898...... 38,022 1,980 767 17,111 1,946 4,938 12,398 | 1, 246 O06 |..decunens 
June 30, 1899...... 45,129; 1,694) 1,020! 17,476; 2,600! 6,705; 12,797) 1,326) 1,10 ......0... 
June 30, 1900...... 48,239 1.730) 1,735| 18,807; 2,926) 9,575 18,660 1,182| 1,196 |..,....... 
June 30, 1901...... 45,564 3,150) 2,349; 21,651) 3,655 | 12, 23,383 | 2,908 | 1,579 |..1....... 
June 30,1902......| 46,073 | 3,117/| 2,284 ,304| 5,660 | 17,484, 30,804, 2,344) 2,577 .......... 
June 30, 1903...... 63,952, 5,578 | 3,908; 40,086) 7,158 | 24,461 | 46,028 | 3,983 3,450 .......... 
June 30, 1904......| 87,590 | 9,406 | 4,916| 44,380| 8,525) 23,808 27,763 5,023 3,976 143 
June 30, 1905...... 137,134 | 10,168! 4,954) 40,574) 8,970) 25,064) 26,501 4,269 5,302 13 
June 30, 1906...... 102,193 | 9,386 4,946; 37,564, 7,741 | 21, 730 23,310; 3,846 | 5,009 48 | 
June 30, 1907...... 113,567 | 9,731 | 6,637! 37,807 7,243 | 22,133 20,589 | 3,748 | 6,306 107 
June 30, 1908...... 93,380 | 3,788, 5,946 | 32,309 4,954 | 12, 412 12,809 | 3,281 | 4,162 97 
June 30, 1909...... 71,826 | 6,672, 4,698 25,540 4,205 | 13,627 14,474 | 2,604 | 3,502 46 
June 30, 1910...... 08,796 | 7,383 7,534 31,283 6,984) 17,633 ; 8,633 | 5,402 151 | 
June 30, 1911...... 102,496 | 8,022 8,358 32,061 7,555 | 13,950 20,780 3,468| 5,71I 377 | 
June 30, 1912...... 83,027 | 8,628 6,619 27,788 6,191 | 8,675 | 12,688| 3,505 | 4,169 243 | 
June 30, 1913...... $8,204; 9,675 6,902 34,320 6,478 8,587! 17,202) 4,104) 7, 406 371 
June 30, 1914...... 73,417| 9,206 6,321 35,734 6,262, 8,320, 14,800) 4,211) 5,753 967 
June 30, 1915...... 41,422; 4,811 3,144 7,790 3,312/ 7,996) 6,585) 1,742) 2,399 1,180) 
June 30, 1916...... 24,702! 4,156 2,910 2,877 3,322) 6,101 6, 248 663 986 «1,717 | 
June 30, 1917...... 16,141 | 3,187 | 2,235 1,857 2,744, 4,650 6,368 911 3081, 468 | 
June 30, 1918...... 2,247/ 1,708, 944 47—s:1,680 2, 678 2, 208 331 73 42 | 
June 30, 1919...... 7,271 | 3,379 1,098 52, 1,362; 1,995 2,248 381 268 16 | 
June 30, 1920......| 48,062 8,045 5,187 1,001 3,187 4,445 6,802 | 3,785) 6,574 = 1.738 | 
June 30, 1921...... 79,577 | 9,552 6,493 6,803 6,200 7,423 9,171; 7,106 | 6,165 4,804) 
June 30, 1922...... 35,732 4,220, 1,990 17,981 2,700, 5,202, 6,624) 8,308, 1,54) 405 
June 30, 1923...... 61, 499 4; 380 | 3,150, 48,277, 4,523 | 11,745; 17,916 | 3,349, 1,590 450 
Toval.....+. &, 430,777 | 550,917 | 231, 204 | 5, 568, 702 | 318, 528 | 756,044 | 1,149, 950 | 274, 346 | 146,239 16,270 | 17, 
‘ Including Malta. *§ months ending Dec. 31; 9 months ending Sept. 30; 6 months ending | 19630, 
123 we ee $3, OY te) wuz ee 1d GO lececscsece S lscoccseceleos 
ee | eepeeeese: 63, 533 84 428 19 |...2..--00. 7 eee eee geleeeeeeees 















































803, 138 |......... | Stee | . ae! fee Le 49 34 554 ‘i | = 69890, 089 
494| 176 ib | 74, 061 17| 3,009 40 | 194 17} 1,309 73, 334,203 
045 | 206 208 | 129, 349 | 9| 5,261 10 | 229 32 1,458 73 | 490, 109 
186 | 207 273 | 141, 281 15 | 5,387 | 2%) 404 20' 2.572 61) 546, 889 - ' _ 
: ih , a 342 1193} 2°119 
, “| 1412 2, 814 2,122 
: ; , £95 1,279 ©2349 
ee , = + Ly Bh [e-eeeeeees!| © focsscosss|ae-ceneselesuee 37 1,476 1,514... 
diabapi 63, 533 — = 1D |... -02eeeee. 7 OF lesatevcucelesinecn ndlecenceeus il coe | = 1615 1,926 1,691 a, 
—— 79, 932 | | Seesetieen Dereppreee B i...... 3 epee 1 | commana 194 1,938 1,877 
4 eros; = too} tae) ag (icccic] a] ao imma] ghee] ab) eS) ba) 2 
yswor 48, 632 117! 145 32). 6 17 |.......... 40 4 coer em Ly Pon; vee ‘'. 
ree 74, 253 141 270 | 16 |........... 13 96 |. 2... ....- rs eee 5 es) oe fmn| ve : 
108, 834 137} 304 | wae 6 )-neee-eeee B eeeeeeees 9B finetaihves | 492 2711 1,029 3° 
145, 826 151 73 |, he 248 g |---2neeees 2 |.-.-.0.-. oy et ee ” 8,195 | 1/840 : 
228, 775 164 158 8 |.......2... 8 git 5 [aeeeeness = 3,855 | 1,670 j 
a = = P| naan BS ]-ccccccccclcccccce sofereruaiiee 2 |neeweeeee 342 3, 827 1, 404 4 
eevee 285, 880 209 329 | eae 44 [CPTI ET 4 jac se ea 72a) ve 
as 307, 044 431 120) 886 Jones 31 Bloc cdsocees | nee 1B ltieccesl? “ae 9,376 6,392 : 
_ 368, 565 447 435 6 ee 1 10.2.2... re on -_ 
pike! 381, 549 351} 391 | OPT, cayessenss 2 110 als Nnoeaneees Hh ingen cas Gee | SRS |ooeeee 
359, 772 555 | 1,091 ft eeoaee 3 33 |... 227 2 enna g [aoeaeeeee 935 6,352| 1,343 |....... 
oseceeos 402. 554 1 283 | 1’ 433 | 72) 9 208 ececcecees | i eenned D | seeeeeree ++ 5, 424 606 2 
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A CENTURY OF IMMIGRATION, ( 


LE 9,—-IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES FROM NORTHERN AND WESTERN 


+ UROPE, SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1820 TO 


) 


wes for 1820 to 1910 are from Report of Immigration Commission, vol. 1, p. 66, and for 1911 to 1923 from 
ts of Commissioner General of Immigration. For 1820 to 1867 the figures are for alien passengers 
-riving, for 1868 to 1903 for immigrants arriving, for 1904 to 1906 for aliens admitted, and for 1907 to 1923 


for i migrant aliens admitted. In using these figures allowance should be made for “‘Countries not 
necified.’’ A slight revision has been made in the immigration figures in regard to Malia. Following 
the commission Classification “Other Europe’”’ has been counted as “Other northern and western 


Europe ’] 
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Number from— Per cent! f: 
| ei neEenmeeees Uaameines enue 
| Total | . 
; number | Europe. Other | Coun uenye. ther 
Year enaing— honed. | = | wus M 
Yea of immi- | —_ —— - speci- | tries —__— peci- 
| grants. | E q fied | not North- ey 
| North- | South- B ae - os _ d South a 
| | var v8) - Spe - rr ( ; ’ col - 
| ern and | ern and Total. al 7 ' ‘ae at ernand Total.| ¢ oo 
| 


| western.” | eastern .3 




















ern.” 
| 
Sept. 30, 1820... 8, 385 | 7, 467 994 7, 691 393 301 92.4 | 2.8 5.1 4.9 
Sent, 30, 1921. . 9,127} 5,656 | 280 5, 936 | 305 | 2, 886 90. 6 4.5), 9 4.9 
Sept. 30, 1822... 6,911 | 4, 136 232 | 4,418 | 379 | 2,114 | 87.3 | 1.8 j2 7.9 
Sent, 30, 1823..| 6,354 3, 726 290} 4,016 382 11,956) 84.7} 6.6) 91. 8.7 
Sent. 30, 1824. . 7,912 | 4,530 | 35} 4,965 | 560 | 2°387 | 82.0 | 7.9) 89.9 10.1 
Sept. 30, 1825..| 10,199 8, 170 373 8, 543 | 848 | 808} 87.0 4.0} 91.0 9.0 
Sent. 30, 1826..| 10, 837 9, 232 519 9, 751 | 832 | 254 87.2 4.9} 92.1 7.9 
Sept. 30, 1827..| 18, 875 16, 241 | 478 16, 719 | 585 | 1,571 | 93.9 2.8! 96.6 3.4 
Sept. 30, 1828..| 27,382} 24,451 | 278 24,729 | 2,099 | 554 | 91.1 | 10} 92.1 7.8 
Sent. 30, 1829..) 22,520} 12,286 | 237 | 12,523 3,302 | 6,695 | 77.6 1.5/| 79.1} 20.9 
Sept. 30, 1830..| 23, 322 7,174 | 43 7,217 | 2,298 [13 807 75.4 | .5| 75.8] 24.2 
ept.30,1831..{ 22,633 12, 973 | 66 13, 039 2,197 | 7,397} 85.1] {| 85.6] 14.4 
Dec, 31, 1832 4.| 60,482 | 33,990 | 203 34, 193 | 2,877 (23,412 |} 91.7 | >| 92.2 7.8 
Dec, 31, 1833..| 58,640} 26,096) 3,015] 29,111] 3,286 [26,243] 80.6/ 93) 89.9] 10.1 
ec, 31, 1834..] 65,365 | 57,184 | 326 | 57,510 2,786 | 5,069 | 94.8 | 5 | 95.4 | .6 
Dec. 31, 1835..| 45,374} 41,645 342 | 41,987 | 3,343] © 44 | 91.9 "3| o26] 7.4 
Dec. 31, 1836..| 76,242} 70,053 | 412 70, 465 4,946 831} 92.9) 5} 9.4) 6.6 
Dec. 31, 1837..| 79,340} 70,634 405 | 71,039 3,641 | 4,660} 94.6 5| 61} 49 
«. 31, 1838..) 38,914} 33,699 | 371 34, 070 3,001 | 1,843} 90.9 | 1.0) 91.9 | 8.1 
ec, 31, 1839..| 68,069 | 63,533 | 615 64, 148 3, 627 294 | 93.7 | .9| 94.6) 5.4 
Dec. 31, 1840..| %4,066} 79,932 | 194 80, 126 3, 822 118} 95.2] .2| 95.4 4.6 
| | 
Dec, 31, 1841..] 80,289 75, 554 662 76, 216 | 3, 446 627} 94.8 | 8 | 95.7 4.3 
Dec. 31, 1842..) 104, 565 99, 666 279 99, 945 4, 004 616 95.9 | -2| 96.1 3.9 
pt. 30, 18435.) 52,496 48, 682 331 49, 013 2, 871 612; 93.8 6] 9.5) 5.5 
ept. 30,1844..) 78,615 74, 253 492 74, 745 3, 760 110} 94.6 .6| 9.2) 48 
Sept. 30,1845..| 114,371 | 108, 834 467 | 109,301 | 5,045) 25 95.2 41 9.6] 4.4 
Sept. 30,1846..) 154,416 | 145, 826 | 489 | 146,315 | 5,537 | 2,564) 96.0 31 96.4] 3.6 
pt. 30,1847..| 234,968 | 228,775 342 | 229,117 | 5,243| 608) 97.6} 1, 9.8) 2.2 
Sept. 30, 1848..| 226,527 ; 217,548 | 477 | 218,025) 8,007} 495} 96.2] 2) 96.5) 3.5 
Sept. 30,1849..| 297,024 | 285, 880 621 | 286,501 | 8,918 | 1,605} 96.8 | 2) 97.0} 3.0 
Dec. 31, 18504.| 369,980 | 307,044 1,279 | 308,323 | 15,775 |45, 882 | 94.8 4, 9.1} 4.9 
| | } 

Dec. 31,1851...) 379,466 | 368, 565 945 | 369,510 | 9,708 | 248 | 97.2 | 2| 97.4] 2.6 
¢. $1,1852..| 371,603 | 361,549 935 | 362,484 | 7,699| 1,420) 97.7 3 | 97.9 2.1 
Dec. 31,1853..| 368,645 | 359,772 1,804 ; 361,576 | 6,085 | 984} 97.9] a 98.3 1.7 
Dec, 31,1854..| 427, 833 402, 554 2, 988 405, 542 21, 633 658 94,2 94.9 5.1 
Dec. 31,1855..| 200,877} 185,087 | 2,692 | 187,729} 12,814] 334] 92.3 1.3) 93.6 6.4 
Dee. 31, 1856../ 200,436 | 183,768 | 2,315] 186,083} 13,811! 542] 91.9 12) 93.1 6.9 
Dee. 31,1857...) 251,306 | 214,247 | 1,977 | 216,224 | 12,781 }22,301} 93.6 | .9| 94.4 5.6 
Dec. 31,1858...) 123,126} 108,381 2,973 | 111,354 | 10,971 | S01} 88.6 2.4, 91.0} 9.0 
Dee. 31,1859..| 121,282} 108,480 2,469 | 110,949; 8,938 1,395; 90.5 | 2.1 92.5 7.5 
Dec. 31,1860...) 153,640 | 138, 983 2,226 | 141,209 11,945 486} 90.7 15 | 92.2 7.8 
Dee. 31,1861..| 91,918 79, 752 1,448 81,200 | 10,338; 380 | 87.1 | 1.6 | 88.7 11.3 
Dec. al, 1962... 91, 985 82, 455 1, 255 83,710 | 7,827 | 448| 90.1 14/ 91.4 8.6 
Dee, 31,1863..; 176,282 | 162,324 1,409} 163,733 | 11,366} 1,183 | 92.7 .8/ 8.5] 65 
Dee. 31,1864..| 193,418 | 182,809| 2.424| 185,233) 7,626| °559| 94.8 1.3| 9.0} 4.0 
Dee. 31, 1865..| 248,120} 210,911 | 3,137} 214,048| 25,774| 8,298] 87.9 14) %%3! 10.7 
Dec. 31, 1866..| 318,568 | 275,649 3,267 | 278,916 | 36,026 | 3,626 87.5 10)| 88.6 11.4 
Dee. 31,1867..| 315,722} 279,854 | 3,807} 283,751 | 28,701 | 3,270| 89.6 1.2; 92.8] 9.2 
June 30, 1868.) 138,840 | 128, 304 1,786 | 130,090) 8,589) 161 92.5 13) 93.8 6. 2 
June 30,1869..; 352,768 | 310,792 | 5,173 | 315,965 | 36,756 | 17 88. 1 1.5 89. 6 10.4 
June 30,1870..| 387,203 | 318,792} 9,834 | 328,626] 58,550 27| 82.3) 25] 84.9] 15.1 


' Based on number reporting country of origin. 

*Northern and western Europe comprises Belgium, Denmark, France (including Corsica), German 
Empire, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and “other northern and western 
Lurope, 

‘Southern and eastern Europe comprises Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, 
Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia), Poland, Portugal (including Cape Verde and Azores Islands), Ru- 
mania, Russian Empire (including Finland), Spain (including Canary and Balearic Islands), Turkey in 
Europe, and Turkey in Asia. . 

*15 months ending Dec. 31. ’ 9 months ending Sept. 30. ¢6 months ending June 30. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


TABLE 2.—IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES FROM NORTHERN AND \ 
EUROPE, SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE, AND OTHER COUNTRIEs 
1923—Concluded. 


Year ending— 


June 30, 1871.. 
June 30, 1872.. 
June 30, 1873... 
June 30, 1874. . 
June 30, 1875... 
June 30, 1876... 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879... 
June 30, 1880.. 


June 30, 
June 30, 
June 30, 


June 30, 1881... 
June 30, 1882... 
June 30, 1883... 


June 30, 1884... 


June 30, 1885... 
June 30, 1886.. 
June 30, 1887.. 
June 30, 1888... 
June 30, 1889... 
June 30, 1890. . 


June 30, 1891.. 
June 30, 1892.. 
June 30, 1893... 
June 30, 1894.. 
June 30, y 
June 30, 1896.. 
June 30, 1897... 
June 30, 1898.. 
June 30, 1899... 
June 30, 1900... 


June 30, 1901.. 
June 30, 1902. 
June 30, 1903.. 
June 30, 1904... 
June 30, 1905. . 
June 30, 1906.. 
June 30, 1907... 
June 30, 1908... 
June 30, 1909... 
June 30, 1910... 


June 30, 1911... 
June 30, 1912.. 
June 30, 1913... 
June 30, 1914... 
June 30, 1915.. 
June 30, 1916. . 
June 30, 1917... 
June 30, 1918.. 
June 30, 1919.. 
June 30, 1920... 


June 30, 1921.. 
June 30, 1922.. 
June 30, 1923... 


Total.... 
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} 
Number from— Per cent from 
Total Europe. Europe 
number Other | Coun- | I 
of ae —— a tries 
_ eon North- | South- ac a ——— South- | 
ern and | ern and Total. po am Kea. orn st ern and To! 
western. | eastern. om —_ pe ~ eastern. 
| 
321,350 | 254,755 | 10,394 | 265,149 | 56,116 8 | 79.3 3.2] 82 
404,806 | 338,957} 13,198 | 352,155 | 52,487{ 164] 83.8 3.3 | 87 
459,803 | 374,808 | 22,646 | 397,544| 62,099] 160) 81.6) 49] x» 
313,339 | 238,205] 24,584] 262,789/ 50,422/ 128] 76.0 7.8| 8 
227,498 | 160,099 | 22,863 182,962 | 44, 460 76| 70.4) 10.0 ) 
169,986 | 104,077 | 16,851 | 120,928 | 49,022 36} 61.2 9.9} 7] 
141,857 | 87,388] 18,810] 106,198| 35,632 27| 61.6) 13.3] 74 
138,469 | 86,689} 14,930] 101,619 | 36,835 15} 626] 10.8! 73. 
177, 826 115, 682 18, 608 134, 290 43, 500 36 | 65. 1 10.5 75 
457,257 | 310,624 | 38,071 | 348,695 | 108, 499 63| 67.9 &31 76. 
} | 
669,431 | 472,734 | 55,816 | 528,550| 140,778; 103| 70.6 831 7! 
788,992 | 563, 213 84,973 | 648,186 | 140,707 99 71.4 10.8 | 82. 
603,322 | 449,179] 73,408 | 522,587 | 80,656 79| 74.5] 12.2) 86. 
518,592 | 380,728| 72,958} 453,686 | 64, 808 98| 73.4] 141! 87 
395,346 | 288,402] 64,681 | 353,083 | 42,192 7i| 73.0] 16.4! 89. 
334,203 | 255,483 | 74,061 | 329,544/| 4,586 73| 76.5] 22.1)| 98, 
490,109 | 353,688 | 129,349 | 483,037 | 6,999 73| 721) 26.4/| 98. 
546,889 | 397,123 | 141,281 | 538,404 | 8,424) 61) 726) 25.8) 98 
444,427 | 332,618 | 102,765 | 435,383} 8,974) 70| 74.9] 23.1! 98 
455,302 | 286,147 | 160,659 | 446,806 | 8,434/ 62) 62.8] 35.3] 98. 
560,319 | 317,834 | 230,739 | 548,573 | 11,676 70! 56.7] 41.2! 97. 
579,663 | 300,792 | 270,084 | 570, 876 267 | 8,520| 51.9] 46.6] 98 
439,730 | 234,356 | 194,968 | 429,324 | 5,233 | 5,173| 53.9] 44.9/ 98. 
285,631 | 148,714 128,338 | 277,052] 8,509 70} 52.1] 44.9)! 97. 
258,536 | 141,499 | 111,610] 253,109 | 5,427 |....... | 547| 43.2] 97 
343,267 | 137,522] 195,684 | 333,206 | 10,061 |....... | 40.0] 57.0] 97 
230,832 | 90,118] 131,011 | 221,129] 9,703 |....... | 39.0] 56.8| 95 
229,299 | 79,113 | 142,948 | 222,061 | 7,238 |....... | 345] 62.4] 96 
311,715 | 89,947} 211,838 301,785 | 9,713| 217| 289] 680) 96 
448,572 | 103,719 | 324,943 | 428,662 | 19,897 12} 23.1] 72.4) 95.¢ 
487,918 | 115,728 | 359,291 | 475,019 | 12,898 1| 23.7] 73.6] 97. 
648,743 | 138,737 | 486,554 | 625,201 | 23,349] 103/ 21.4] 75.0! 9%. 
857,046 | 203,694 617,931 | 821,625 | 35,396 25| 23.8| 72.1! 95. 
812,870 | 217,530 , 773,168 | 39,612 90 | 26.8] 68.4) 95 
1,026,499 | 263,039 | 717,391 | 980,430/ 45,908 161 | 25.6] 69.9) 95 
1,100,735 | 215,863 | 808,856 |1,024,719 | 43,004 33,012 | 20.2| 75.7/| 95 
1,285,349 | 227,958 | 979,661 [1,207,619 | 77,708 22; 17.7] 76.2) 94 
782,870 | 178,138 | 523,516 | 701,654 81,199 17| 22.8| 66.9) 89. 
751,786 | 147,664 | 514,717 | 662,381 | 89,356 49| 19.6] 68.5) 88 
1,041,570 | 202,349 | 739,154 | 941,503 | 100,024/ 43) 194] 7.9) 9%. 
| | 
878,587 | 202,768} 572,218 | 774,986 | 103,562) 39 | 93.1] 65.1! 88 
838,172 | 161,533 | 570,130 | 731,663 | 106,494; 15! 193) 680. 87. 
1,197,892 | 183,257 | 896,553 |1,079,810 | 118,059 23 15.31] 74.8/| 90. 
1,218,480 | 165,100 | 915,007 |1,080,107 | 138,237 | 136| 13.6] 75.1) 88. 
26,700 | 80,380 | 121,082! ’201, 462 | 125,207 31} 246] 37.1! 61 
298,826 | 52,772| 94,597 147,369 | 151,426 31| 17.7] 31.7] 49 
‘ 39,963 | 93,513 | 133,476 | 161,850 77| 13.5| 31.7) 45 
110,618 | 12,988] 18,118| 31,106| 79,465 47| 11.7]: 16.4] 28. 
141,132 | 18,055 6,591 | 24,646 | 116,440 46 12.8 4.7} 17. 
430,001 | 88,733 | 162,595 | 251,328 | 177,971 | 702| 20.7/| 37.9) 58: 
805,228 | 143,445 | 520,654 | 664,099 | 140,999 | 130) 17.8| 64.7) 82. 
309,556 | 79,842 | 138,541 | 218,383 | 91,148| 25| 25.8] 44.8| 70. 
522,919 | 156,879 | 153,224 310,103 | 212,801 15| 30.0] 29.3/ 59: 
fo8,200, 808 17,438,616 |13,738,332 31,176,948 (3,861,550 254,008 49.8} 39.2 | 89. 
j } | 





1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 


1999... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912.. 
1913... 
1914.. 
1915... 
1916. . 
1917... 
1918. . 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 


1923... 


Ty 


ERN 


TO 


A CENTURY 


OF IMMIGRATION, 


TaBLE 3.—IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES: 1899 TO 1923, BY RACES. 


General Race 


Classes. 


[For years earlier than 1899 figures are not available. 





















































Nert aera gj aw ae —_— ' 
, an > Southern Reis Other Sa 
Year. | western Pa» ~ Aenetican. Oriental. waeee. All races. 
Europe. Hebrew 8 
)e 
Ce 100, 187 203, 890 1,791 5, 070 | 777 311, 715 
ee. sacs in mebereras 116, 454 314, 071 3,114 13, 958 975 448, 572 
I RREIRE DERE 128, 924 348, 100 2, 330 7, 768 796 487, 918 
RS * A REED 162, 840 464,795 3,771 16, 198 1, 139 648, 743 
ib Ghent tamne one. 236, 105 589, 708 5, 905 22, 880 2, 448 857, 046 
— RERENT O58 a 247, 066 532, 969 8, 866 20, 874 3, 095 812, 870 
1905... .--++-20+---+---+-- 288, 295 705, 475 10, 692 18, 066 | 3,971 1, 026, 499 
WEB occ cccccctioececcvcecs | 269, 936 801, 054 | 8, 793 16, 126 4. 826 1’ 100, 735 
e, ciuh Math ok odecee | 281, 322 | 956, 019 | 8’ 007 32, 705 7, 296 1, 285, 349 
is inno de cute dviescacds 233, 235 | 512, 882 | 11,178 19, 417 6, 158 782, 870 
1909... .------- ee eee eeeeee | 209, 418 510, 168 | 20, 885 5, 464 5, 851 | 751, 786 
ieee aes al cise 276, 272 | 727, 431 | 23,141 6, 369 8 357 1, 041, 570 
ie isiU sents dah ovenste 269, 701 | 567, 431 | 24,992 | 6, 407 10, 056 878, 587 
1912......-----0---+------- 232, 404 | 559, 738 | 27, 630 7,978 10, 422 838, 172 
RAR eh 271, 419 889, 627 | 16, 587 | 10, 576 9,683 | 1,191,892 
SS ES 253, 855 921, 160 | 19, 568 | 11,619 12,278 | 1,218, 480 
ETS DED 142) 168 148, 798 | 16, 885 | 11, 306 7, 543 | 326, 700 
nies oh no 00g | 127, 990 128, 214 | 23, 469 11, 184 7,969 298) 826 
ees coeadak 122, 927 127, 545 23, 822 11, 031 10,078 295, 403 
Ne a Sheba obo v6 6 oe 42, 892 27, 991 21, 744 11, 954 6, 037 110, 618 
tins. d bowed Ulin cps 2000.40 71, 202 17, 628 | 34, 328 11, 898 6, 076 141, 132 
MD... ccccccneesceseoee. 165, 871 184, 903 58, 032 11, 659 9, 536 430, 001 
ES a 206, 995 537, 144 | 36, 004 11, 962 13, 123 805, 228 
eth eneenn ean 129, 434 141, 621 | 21, 366 | 11, 137 5, 998 309, 556 
A 274, 507 162, 695 67,513 | 9, 986 8’ 218 522’ 919 
So i $63, 419 11, 081, 057 500, 413 323, 592 162, 706 16, 929, 107 
N orth eri and W ¢ ste rn Europe. 
United Kingdom. Seandi- 
a navian, 
Dutch | Norwe- 
Year. and | | French. | German.| gians, Total. 
Flemish. nglish.| Irish. | Scotch. Welsh. | Total “—~ 
Swedes. 
a 1,860 | 10,712 | &2,345 1,752 | 1,359 46, 168 2,278 26, 632 23, 249 100, 187 
1900....... 2,702 | 10,897 | 35,607 | 1,757 762 | 49,023 2,095| 29,682 | 32,952/ 116,454 
See 3,299 | 13,488 | 30,404 | 2,004 674| 46,570 4,036 | 34,742/| 40,277| 128,924 
Bae sons | 4,117} 14,942 | 29,001 | 2, 432 760 | 47,135 4,122| 51,686 | 55,780 | 162,840 
1903....... 6,496 | 28,451 | 35,366 | 6,219 | 1,278] 71,314, 7,166 | 71,782| 79,347] 236,105 
ae | 7,832 | 41,479 | 37,076 | 11, 483 1, 820 91, 858 11, 557 74,790 | 61,029) 247,066 
1905....... | g'498 | 50,865 | 54,266 | 16,144 | 2,531 | 123,806  11,347| 82,360| 62,284 | 288,295 
[= | 9,735 | 45,079 | 40,959 | 16, 463 2,367 104, 868 10, 379 86,813 | 58,141 269, 936 
St a inbes |. 12,467 | 51,126 | 38,706 | 20,516 | 2,754] 113, 102 9,302 | 92, 936 | 53,425 | 281,322 
| ae | 95526 | 49,056 | 36,427 | 17,014 | 2,504} 105,001 | 12,881 73,038 | 32,789 ‘ 
1909....... | 8.114 | 39,021 | 31,185 | 16,446 | 1,699] 88,351, 19,423] 58,534 | 34,996 | 209,418 
ls ewes 13,012 | 53,498 | 38,382 | 24,612 | 2,244 | 118,736 | 21,107] 71,380 | 52,037] 276,272 
ee iikisia 13, 862 | 57,258 | 40, 246 | 25,625 | 2,248 | 125,377] 18,132] 66,471 | 45,859 | 269,701 
cnet 10,935 | 49,689 | 33,922 | 20,293! 2,239} 106,143} 18,382} 65,343 | 31,601 | 232,404 
TM 14,507 | 55,522 | 37,023 | 21,203 | 2,820| 116,653 | 20,652 | 80,865 | 38,737) 271,419 
|” ee 12,566 | 51,746 33,898 | 18,907 2,558 | 107,199 | 18,166 | 79,871 | 36, 053 253, 855 
ket 6,675 | 38,662 | 23,503 | 14,310 | 1,390] 77,865 | 12,636 | 20,729) 24,263 142, 168 
1916....... 6,443 | 36,168 | 20,636 | 13, 515 983 71,302 | 19,518 11,555 | 19,172] 127,990 
| ee 5,303 | 32,246 17,462 | 13,350) 793 | 63,851 | 24,405 9,682 | 19, 596 122) 927 
See ,200 | 12,980 | 4,657] 5,204) 278 | 23,119] 6,840 1,992 | 8,741 42, 892 
a 2,735 | 26,889 | 7,910 10, 364 608 | 45,771 | 12,598 1, 857 8, 261 71, 202 
ee 12,730 | 58,366 | 20,784 | 21,180 1,462 101, 792 27, 390 7,338 16, 621 165, 871 
| ene 12,813 | 54,627 | 39, 056 24° 649 | 1, 748 120, 080 24, 122 24, 168 25, 812 206, 995 
| ee 8,749 | 30,429 | 17,191 15, 596 956 4,172 | 13,617 31, 218 16, 678 129, 434 
Seabees 5, 804 60,524 | 30,386 | 38, 627 1,622 | idl,1é 59 34, 371 65, 543 37,630 | 274,507 
Total. | 198,070 _ 973,720 766,398 379, 845 | 40,457 2, 160, 420 366,612 {1,220,987 | 91 5,330. 4, 861, 419 
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Eastern and Southern Europe. 


| 













































































| | | 
| Bulgarian, | Dalmatian, | 
her -* oe | Serbian | Croatian | Bosnian, | 
Year. |Armenian.| yoravian | #24 and | and | Finnish. G 
| (Czech). | Monte- | Slovenian.| Herzego- | | 
* | megrin. | vinian. | 
| | | l. 
MDD eoevvseccesces 674 2, 526 | 94 8, 632 | 367 6,097 | , 
a 982 | 3, 060 | 204 17, 184 | 675 12,612 | 23 3 
CL ; 1,855 | 3, 766 | 611 17,928 | 732 9,999 | 919 Bae 
1902 i 1,151 5, 590 1,291 30, 233 1, 004 | 13, 868 115 ~ 
MGS. cbaceccan é 1, 759 | 9,591 6, 479 32, 907 1,736 | 18, 864 | 77 : 
Baie tcccccsen’ 1, 745 | 11,911 | 4,577 21, 242 2,036 | 10, 157 0: 
BIR ‘ 1,878 | 11, 757 | 5, 823 35, 104 2,639 | 17, 012 144 ~a 
| SSagGRp Rp m 1, 895 12, 958 | 11, 548 44, 272 | 4, 568 14, 136 | » 9. 
BENS bbc cccnone 2,644 13, 554 | 27,174 47, 826 | 7, 393 14, 860 | 293 - 
| US SS é 3, 299 10, 164 | 18, 246 20, 472 | 3,747 6, 746 | £08 . 
RRS ee 3, 108 6, 850 6,214 20, 181 1, 888 11, 687 | 2 
ae 5, 508 8, 462 | 15,130 39, 562 4,911 15, 736 | 135 I 
SOAS 3, 092 9, 223 10, 222 18, 982 4, 400 9,779 nm * 
OL LIS: 5,222 8, 439 10, 657 24, 366 3, 672 6,641 | 56 . 
MM tis. ebane ‘ 9,353 11, 091 9, 087 42, 499 4, 520 12, 756 | ‘4 po. - 
| A RRRRIESS @. 7,785 9, 928 15, 084 37, 284 5, 149 | 12, 805 31 bi 
| Se ecee 932 1,651 3, 506 1,942 305 | 3,472 | 137 * 
BAR So 0 cdenhs Z 964 642 3,146 791 114 | 5, 649 | 199 = 
BG veoh chan’ 1, 221 327 1, 134 305 94 | , 900 | 119 perens 
|S ESRC 221 74 150 33 15 | 1, 867 | ¥ a 
See... ke 282 105 205 23 4 | 968 | $13 B..-- 
URE Le ‘ 2, 762 415 1, 064 493 63 | 1,510 98 ’ 
| SaaS Ce 10, 212 1,743 7,700 11, 035 930 | 4, 233 | 328 Tot 
ERR SIR. 2,249 3, 086 1,370 3, 783 | 307 | 2, 506 | 21 
| REN .| 2, 396 5,537 1, 893 4, 163 | 571 | 3, 087 71 . 
Total....... 73,189 152,450 162, 609 481, 242 | 51,840 222, 947 | 495.21) 
Italian | 
Year. Hebrew. | (north and |Lithuanian.; Magyar. Polish. |Rumanian.|; Ru 
south). | 
hebbbeesices x4 37,415 78, 730 6, 858 5,700 28, 456 96 74 
ines teccltieains 7 60, 764 101, 662 10, 311 13,777 46, 938 398 bog 
Pieeeh.« enmienass 58, 098 137, 807 8, 815 13, 311 43,617 761 2 ‘ 
PR nay 57,688 180, 535 11,629 23,610 69, 620 2,033 1, 551 
Bt ois amen . 76,208 | 233,546 14, 432 27,124 82, 343 4,740 2,608 
ian che epnated & 106,236 | 196,028 12, 780 23, 883 67, 757 4, 364 iL nts 
bar thindetiahen d 129,910 | 226,320 18, 604 46, 030 102, 437 7,818 3,746 ’ 
ll ead ‘ 153,748 | 286,814 14, 257 44, 261 95, 835 11, 425 534 in. 
nn diiaedwedhsd 149,182 | 294,061 25, 884 60, 071 138, 033 19, 200 16, $07 
=a 103,387 | 185,247 13,720 24, 378 68, 105 | 9,629 17, lil 
ls RE 57,551 | 190,398 15, 254 28, 704 77, 565 | 8,041 10,0388 fine 
Sines chameleon é 84,260 | 223,453 22,714 27, 302 128, 348 | 14, 199 17, 294 
te. Ghnetalie, a 91,223 | 189,950 17, 027 19, 996 71, 446 5,311 | 18, 721 
terciaswine « 80,595 | 162,273 14, 078 23, 599 85, 163 8,329 22, 558 
Sins +b athadue « 101, 330 274, 147 24,647 30, 610 174, 365 13, 451 51,472 J 
Elites «deaeatee« 138, 051 296, 414 21, 584 44, 538 122, 657 24, 070 44,957 — 
it adecsetnn ; 26, 497 57,217 2,638 3,604 | 9, 065 1, 200 4, 459 j 
teins Hiissten ‘ern 4 15, 108 38, 814 599 981 | 4, 502 953 4, 858 5 
iin dds cunlen 17,342 38, 950 479 434 | 3, 109 522 3,711 
ES ach comaphine d 3,672 6, 308 135 32 | 668 155 1, 513 
en lil ya SE 8, 055 3,373 160 52 732 89 1,533 
lit. «te ennies < 14, 292 97, 300 422 252 2,519 89S 2, 378 
nits dasedess ; 119, 036 222, 496 829 9,377 21, 146 5,925 | 2, 887 
se RMS PO 53,524 41,154 1,602 6, 037 6, 357 1,520 | 2, 436 
len chepetac | 49,719 | 48, 280 1, 828 6, 922 13, 210 1,397 | 4,346 
Tlie tano 0 1,787,886 | 3,761,777 261, 286 484,585 | 1,464,008 | 146,524 | 249, 454 
| j ! Tots 
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Eastern southern E 
é and Southern Kurope—Concluded 



























































Ruthenian | 
\(Russniak y Slovak. Syrian Turkis ip 
; J -. | Turkish. |Portuguese.| Spanish Total 
| Lis otal. 
———s See oe : | 
“ee © 1, 400 | 15, 838 | a9 _—— 
o | - 3, 708 9 ‘ 
We waeeeeseeeees 2, 832 | 29° 243 > 28 2,096 906 | one ent 
I. | es} aa'aas | oa 194} 4,241 1,111 |  a1aort 
395 peal 7, 533 36, 934 4. 9R2 136 4,176 » 202 242° 100 
7 ee -*| 9, 843 34, 427 5, 551 165 5,309 1,954 | 464,795 
- ieee | Sa): ee 3, 653 1. 482 en 3, 297 589708 
115 “ ~- > 52, 368 oD) —_— 338 4 662 na0” 
i “ees | 16257) 38, 22 = 2, 145 4, 855 57500 | 705,475 
25 ‘ “ 24, 081 42,041 5’ ago | » Vox 8, 729 5. 332 201° OF 
14 DB ccocccceotese 12. 361 ot % } 1, 902 9 648 a? ane Y , 054 
i44 ’ 16,170 ya 9 ¢ , 48 9, 495 O56 ( 
an SS: { 15, R808 29" 586 9,9 D 2,327 6. 809 | = | 956, O19 
27 , 22, 58 3, 66 . ) a 6, 636 512, 8 
283 .. 27, 907 32 416 4 rr 820 4, 606 } 4 939 - ~y i 
S08  agtaaaimntele ay, 17,724 21, 415 5, 444 a 7,657 | 5, 837 727 4h 
i a er 25, 281 5 525 oe 7, 469 | 8) 068 587’ aa 
135 peten=*< <r | go 27, 234 9 210 er 9,403 | 9°070 | 8 
2 porch oie 6, 727 25, 819 9, 0: o 13, 566 | 9,042 | 889’ 6: 
oe a | 2, 983 2, 069 Poa 2,006 9,647 | 11064 | O71 160 
‘4 Yi.-e-----2rene 1, 365 577 ’ 676 a 4,376 | 5.705 | 148. 7: 
88] ae. * 1, 211 244 "6 216 12° 208 | 9° 080 | er 
~~ ; = 35 21 a 10,194} 15,019 | Pa 
~ ie sine 0 24 a1 | oes | 127,545 
4 ) pen 85 231 | ooo | 7,909 27,991 
NY ce | = 3, 824 3,047 18} 1,574] 4,224] 7,628 
02 sececsccsowee! 958 35, 047 5087 | 140 | 15,174 | 23° 504 aan 
or (pares 698 | @ epi ane 353 | 18 856 | oF 448 gee 
108 =” | : a’ of oe } 40 ‘ | “7 — 537 144 
oa heed, 6, 230 | 1, 207 | 237 von Sore 141; 621 
“ tal and ~se ™ S| &,Cve | 0,020 162.695 
21 Petal. .. css 263, 122 31, 388 | 100, 664 °1. 671 nan 7 Fe bs | 62,695 
- ) ) QES . = 
» 04 182, 352 186, 857 11, 081, 057 
211 o 
Southern American. 
” 
Y | West 
ear. 7 | . , | es | 
| Cuban. | Mexican. | ,5Panish | Indian 
American. (except | Total. 
- . i Cuban). | 
00 ba 7 j | 
“9 rrr ere | ns — 
3 ee ee 1. 37 22 i. 
l - et en 8 Oe <<< ne aae 2 678 = 110 144 | 1, 791 
ig Wen ss-eneeepeeencssscereeersrererseesess 1’ 622 261 | 97 | 78 | 3’ 114 
KI Deen eew eee eeen eee e reer eee e ees 9’ 493 350 276 29 | aa 
if Lips ENN aiss swgenia es)» cc ehdenies = 715 4196 137 “; 330 
aS Ohh cert ecy 2,944 426 a7 pe 3,771 
14 ebheee . .. Seapbabeaiaieaka den 4 1] 7 | 978 1, 497 | 5 905 
5 BRUT tet etm ewww wren eww www nanan nn ennee 7 259 447 1, 666 1, 942 | Q” 966 
il es ee-aEey << 5 501 if | 1, 658 | 1, 548 | 10’ 692 
38 hea: (ean eerie 5 175 iT | 1, 585 | 1, 476 g 793 
94 ‘uhdababsiorale ok heats oc aia 3” ann - A. 4 1,060 1. 381 ry 007 
“— + ee epee aeepeRIebe<: 3’ 290) 15 Bor 1, 063 1,110 11 178 
sons R- 9 = nace ees. 2-n nad. 2 sas 5, 591 | 890 1; 024 20° 885 
. Lo, ccc dcban. 3, 914 18 784 ~ 1, 150 93° 141 
x ee ee tee 3) 155 99° ba 1, 153 1, 141 24’ 992 
“Fthies..  Sebebnab jonnennnte mene: 3, 099 10.95 1, 342 1, 132 27, 630 
ge eg RUNNIN eg 3, 539 2 OD a 1, 171 16, 587 
He Seen cepeaeennneieennenennneess 3,402 | 10, 995 1) 667 "993 19, 
2 Useseecsennneceseeceererecesseeeereees 3” 498 17, 198 1, 881 948 oa 
8 MS ...ssecseaneeseeensensceeneseeccenee- 1179 16, 458 2, 587 1, 369 an 
7 ES SD ERNE 1 169 17, G02 2, 231 799 a 7a 
Re: . anak SRD tet: , 1VUe 28 R44 < = iy 
, ee ee ese 1, 510 or of ane oo 34) 328 
t apap... ceilidh stad ined cial ao a? aa 0, Jo , 546 5 € 
fig? **MRREEEAAnasonnenonennsacsantancas oon oo = 3,325 1,553 36 ca 
Se ee cee) 2 Se Seo aoe + eee e ere 1, 347 62. 709 oo 1 976 21, 366 
: Total... | ws , 990 | , 467 67, 513 
sites iittala isin 75, 616 | 359. 417 | 20 99 
“ 359, 417 | 38, 334 | 27, 046 500, 413 
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TABLE 3.—_IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES: 1899 TO 1923, BY RACES—< 





















































Oriental. 
Year. Chinese. | aS! | Japanese. | Korean. 
| 
8 SS a og ae 1,638 15 | 3, 395 | 22 
MD. nc debbhékaecconabdisetbencevdetthe 1, 250 9 | 12, 628 | 71 
8B 8S FOP IRRSE S96 0 SERERS Book 2, 452 20 | 5, 249 | 47 
Do. 5 delle bho ocduuh etnies obecaaele hs 1,631 84 | 14, 455 | 28 
RSS ey a 8 oP -Ghgpes: ts 2,192 83 | 20, 041 | 564 
RP Bi) eee 4, 327 258 14, 382 | 1, 907 
BEGET A RE Re SSR? 29 1, 971 145 11, 921 | 4,929 
Tbe eT ee, 1, 485 271 14, 243 | 127 
RIE ARE 2° RO BERR HE st 770 1, 072 30, 824 | 39 
RR IR RR eT psy 1, 263 1, 710 16, 418 26 
GERI FRG @ Rk heehee 9 1, 841 337 3, 275 1 
IN av wn a EPeUie om whdded hot nsecdadeteds 1,770 1, 782 2,798 19 
BL eee bos] ws! a] oS 
Om Wb 66 ood bd dh oe de Cee ehe od ob oeeosatocteded , ‘ pita $3 
OS RRBE hk Ral Ge aS De 2, 022 188 8, 302 64 
NS tee 2, 354 172 8, 941 152 | 
RE Ee & et a rpg 2, 469 82 8, 609 146 | 
ID « doedakthddeas owab dit ieysconde¥id- 2, 239 80 8, 711 154 
I ode DR cece Setntinmnccdel i? « 1, 843 69 8, 925 194 | 
ORE: Se vor; | eas] 
i Sek ee , 8 ‘ 77 
SRS © <a ERRSE 2, 148 160 9, 279 72 
eS ee 4,017 353 7,531 61 
DEATH. U6 dase ReEENG chest s0cccencetes 4, 465 223 6, 361 88 
SS OCR a 4, 074 156 5, 652 104 
a as ee a AL... J. 54, 409 8,080} 252,011 9, 092 
Other Races. 

Year African Pacific Other | 
— | (Black). | Islander. | peoples. 
a ee 412 172 193 | 
all ARR Gene © REE eel RR ieee IR 714 188 73 | 
OREO so SI Gt Se vena I 9, anne BCmt a | 594 167 35 | 
ed Oe Bk ee ey 832 160 147 | 
ARE RRR Gat a dR ae ie A Re BS 2,174 185 89 
eM eed eee ed te a 2, 386 41 | 668 | 
ee el Le. tuetithes ned 3, 598 | 22 | 351 | 
OL oI Dane i oe Bt aR Le 3, 786 13 1, 027 
SSIES a IN Gal aa CS ORR ange gE Sot 5, 235 3 2, 058 
GES A a RIN 6 I RR ier gt ay | 4,626 | 2 1, 530 
eID ie PY Sei Ont IP eth tt REA DEEL 4, 307 | 7 1, 537 
SR AIG 5, aang) eb AGES 4, 966 61 3, 330 
|. ERR PUG 2. seen EL Ti. eae Bade 6, 721 12 3,323 | 
RRS PA I ania anil (oo PES. Slt BE Sr 6, 759 3 3,660 | 
8 SRI 8 Ferien CAGE ye ah 8 OCT 6,634 1! 3, 038 
ERR LI ered BLO Ae LORS Pe 8, 447 1 3, 830 
ee eat Dee! oo Bere etd Bee 5, 660 6 1, 877 
SRR 4 wines FL Pi aa 8 So el a goet 4, 576 5 3, 388 
RGR FCA 92 Pt Saaianege ic 5 Rr ne 7,971 10 2, 097 
ORES 9 a IRIS 1 P Sgatigeaine 5 SIE. BL 5, 706 17 314 
REE La Sea Bic anon 9° Re a Be 5, 823 6 247 
a RMN GR BP Sepa LU: So Bh oe 8,174 17 1, 345 
ee oe Coe a) Mee tee | ee 9, 873 13 3, 237 
cee ee OT ae 5, 248 | 7 | 743 
RT GET meee EO RO SF a LE 7, 554 | 14 | 650 
RS SR Se 122, 776 1,143 38, 787 
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African... 


(ae Armenia) 
18, Bohemia 
16, 1 Bulgaria! 

2,70 Chinese - 
19,51) Croatian | 
































5. Cuban. - 
* Dalmatié 
5, Dutch at 
7, O78 East Ind 
10, 5} fe English . 
116} Finnish . 
11, 3 French.. 
11 ip German 
11, Greek. .. 
11, G4 Hebrew . 
11, Irish... 
11, 659 Italian | 
11, 92 Italian (: 
11,137 Japanese 
9 Korean . 
_ Lithuan 
» Magyar. 
Mexican 
— Pacific I 
Polish. 
Portugu 
Rumani 
Russian 
Rutheni 
Scandin: 
Scotch . 
= Slovak . 
fae Spanish 
a Spanish 
vid Syrian . 
mH Turkish 
1, 139 Welsh. . 
2, 4 West In 
095 Other p 
9 l Not spe 
4 8% : 
7,4 T 
& 158 
5 8 : 
R357 1 Loss 
iU. Ue 
10, 422 
9, 68 
19 
7,98 
t? 1 
D. uk 
rs ns 
9 53 
5 OM 
Q 8 
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IMMIGRATION, 


[ Figures for emigration are not of record for earlier period.] 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION, AND NET GAIN OR LOSS, 1908 TO 1923, BY 
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ae - ee _ —————————— 
ml Per cent 
Immi- Emi- : —— 
Race. : Net gain. | tion isof 
. gration. | gration. ional, 
13’ tion. 
7 768 ' _ —_—___— —_ 
16, 193 : “ 4 99 wf 5A7 99 
22, °) African eoece Oe 103, 045 ae; 478 80, 06 / se 
20, & Armenian. ....--- COS ee ceerecccccseccncccccccccceccccccccces 58, 606 8, 955 49, 651 15 
18 (jf Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)..............-.---.+....- | 77, 787 14, 951 62, 786 19 
16, IZM Bulgarian, Serbian and Montenegrin -...................... 104, 808 92, 886 11, 922 89 
25 SOO i ska Hse abecedis nese edSess okbs 00s coesee bbe ae | _ 36, 693 47,607 | 110,914 130 
19 5) Ry SNS Sin SE deus cecdclibls Sede cs o5308e5- = oo 114, a > — 51 
5 4 ME, } peeRM ORES ON656 bun deSUb SESS 6 debe d deck cctsTelaccces , 43% 24, 037 , 40% 58 
em Dalmatian, Bosnian and Herzegovinian.................... 30, 690 8, 904 21, 786 29 
6,47 Dutch and Flemish. ...................2.222-202eeeeeeeeeee] 141,064 24, 903 116, 161 18 
7,93 i i nhEh sb 00nccteecdeccsneseserdvenccssnceccesa 6, 123 2, 126 3, 997 35 
Nl PIII ERUGRGRSUGUU S06 63 6555000 ciccccadccccécsccccdcccoes | 706, 681 146, 301 560, 380 21 
ais acc chaccecvnniccdcesdsves sacnunt | 105, 342 30, 890 74, 452 29 
ra cnc honccesccesscccsoccccaupegen 304, 240 62,538 | 241, 702 21 
11, 1a i RCEEE Datsah 4 bose 6s0064 doe sesoeesseeccesesud 669, 564 119, 554 550, 010 18 
1] SS EE a ny a ee } 366, 454 168, 847 197, 607 45 
LE Bcc ccaducengshambadigidcoerecstscecdcckene | 958, 642 52, 034 906, 608 5 
11, ME Irish. ...-.-- nn Sbebaadebbbbaaee Paeaeabenbeetobetbbeeeteeee 432, 668 46, 211 386, 457 ll 
11, 659 ES IS Ty es) ae ce ae 401, 92 147, 334 254, 587 37 
diss cccicdoascis decks csncéteideboctidecesead | 1, 624, 353 969, 754 654, 509 | 60 
11,13) ESSE h04 0 one Seabee hoc eae cccedbises cpp eben bed | 125, 773 41, 781 83, 992 | 33 
9 GR i sees bh Cos PSE’ sss ce ndeadels cccecctccéésleds cds | 1, 358 995 363 | 73 
GS SURE ca De dULOL Lo. occ cee cccecdscuuawandan | 137,716 34, 605 103, 111 | 25 
- ES ee ee ea ee 226, 818 149, 319 77, 499 65 
RUE, A AEMOCL 8. cnnenacaheoncnadaacs 356, 536 68,713 | 287, 823 | 19 
_ Pacific Islander ............. | AE BE te 192 58 134 | 3 
Se ES ES ey ie ee eae ee 788, 957 318, 210 470, 747 | 40 
nested bee bebehecwnecediddeetebseesdéeneen 128, 527 39, 527 89, 000 | 3 
ee ee ee ee ee ee a 95, 689 63, 126 32, 563 | 66 
Russian. .... peee sins . Leah ohedveduidhde eeskves sap dasecdsebas 210, 321 110, 282 100, 039 52 
in nc eslccenctanebsncduescentonece< 171, 823 28, 996 142, 827 | 17 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes and Swedes)............ 448, 846 97, 920 350, 926 | 22 
PE PRs RANGE eG Bdodnncbdcabecesceddecececes ee Sey 301, 075 38, 600 262, 475 | 13 
-_ 0 ER ORES SS Tie Res Bee) ee 225, 033 127, 593 97, 440 57 
EER, 22, de Shc Dawe bab chbec chdede oo¥bnedob cae 153, 218 61, 086 92, 132 40 
MM IIE «5. 4245 <0 cei dh. 204%. UBb ocdeade 30, 408 11) 488 18, 920 | 38 
ME. AB) own tdllhnecdeddcrscn dicedoaetd 59, 260 14, 376 44, 884 | 24 
nn...  ackdoeeesecbeceedeceses 13, 147 11, 330 1, 817 | 86 
LER get sass yt col... ae. Bae 26, 152 3,376 | 22,776 | 13 
«, HORE West Indian (except Cuban)....................---..--.--. 18, 761 8, 475 10, 286 | 45 
3, 085 ES ES OS eS es ee > eee ee 34, 146 15, 608 18, 538 | 46 
re” es 3 Ls 5s te. SU ap dd inde du Gllitds occ ook 147,645 | 2 147,646 |....cccsce 
Ht. Ee Ee ee ee a ee ee 9, 949, 740 | 3, 498,185 | 6, 451, 555 35 
o, & — — — - ——— - — ———= 
8, 357 1 Loss. 
10, 6 
10, 42) 
9, AR? 
12, 2 
7, 53 
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TABLE 52~~-IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND ALIENS DEBARRED AND DEP 
1899 TO 1922, BY RACES. 


\ [Figures are not available for 1923, or years prior to 1899.] 
ane for bein debarred are as follows: — 
Physical, mental, an& moral reasons.—Idiots; imbeciles; feeble minded; insane or have been in 
leptices; constitutio psychopathic inferiority; surgeon’s certificate of mental defect which p 
en’s ability to earn a living, other than idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, epileptics, insanity , 








































































stitutional psychopathic inferiority; tuberculosis (noncontagious); tuberculosis (contagious); pave 2 
favus; other loathsome or dangerous contagious diseases; surgeon’s certificate of physical de! sick . 
may affect alien’s ability to earn a living, other than loathsome or dangerous contagious disea:, se Z 
contagious tuberculosis; chronic alcoholism; likely to become a public charge; paupers; pr al < 
beggars; vagrants; criminals; polygamists; anarchists or aliens, entertaining or affiliated with a ani vA 
zation advocating anarchistic beliofs: prostitutes and aliens c for any immoral purpose: alicr, 2 
who are supported by or receive proceeds of prostitution; aliens who procure or attempt to bring in ] 
rostitutes or females for any immoral purpose; had been deported within one year. al 
AU other reasons.—Contract laborers; aliens; coming in consequence of advertisements; stowaway, ¢ 
accompanying aliens (under section 18); under 16 D on wn of age unaccompanied by parent; unable t, m 
read (over 16 years ofage): geographically excluded classes (natives of that portion of Asia and | lands J" 
adjacent thereto described in section 3); under passport provision section 3; under provisions 0{ ( jyinow . 
exclusion act; under last proviso section 23; without proper passport under State Department oj. * 
tions; exceeded quota, act of May 19, 1921.] 7, 
Aliens de- | Number per 100 imn 5 
barred for— | aliens admitted of a 2 
| —— Total |———____—- = 
Immi- Aliens | #4€2S | neparred for— | » 
grant | Physi- de- | parred | il 
Race. aliens cal, All | Port | “ana ray g] 
admitted. mental,| other ed. de- a vas | AD ~ barred 5 
A..F hf | Ported. mental, other! ed. * 
reasons. | and | rea | i s 
moral | sons. ‘d, ag 
‘|reasons.| = 
; Ze 
African (black) ..............- 115,222 | 3,552 | 2,157 760 6,469 3.08 | 1.87; 0.66 6 te 
Armenian. ................... | 70,703 | 2,272) 539] 204; 3,015; 3.21| .7 . 29 1% Bs 
Bohemian and Moravian mm 
SFR IS a 146, 913 858} 117] 360) 1,335 58) .08/ .25 a Bos 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Mon- . me 
DOMGGTER . 5 LUdcdes ccdetebass 860,716 | 5,735 | 3,351 632 | 9,718 67} .39 07 1.13 6 
Ee a aes 2,151 | 5,793 | 3,337 | 11,281 4.27 11.51 | 6.63 | i] Am 
Croatian and Slovenian....... 477,079} 4,824] '961| 713] 6,498/ 1.01| .20) .15| 1% [ESD 
pee |) a ee 74, 269 429 136 7 651 | 58) .18 12 x8 = 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and j m 
Herzegovinian.............- 51, 269 619 315 102; 1,086; 1.21 .61 . 20 | ) - 
Dutch and Flemish........... 192,266 | 1,652 725 519 | 2,806 a. | . 38 27 Ll on 
Mast Indian .. ........cccse-ss 7,924 | 3,262 246 348 | 3,856; 41.17| 3.10 4.39) 45.6% - 
PE woe nddboddces osccksett 913,196 | 18, 006 024 | 5,007 | 28, 037 1.97}. .55 55 5 
eT TITTLE ECTE TEE 219,860 | 2,172] 218] 715) 3,105 9); .10 33 “ 
RRR TS See 332, 241 | 11,599 | 5,065 | 2,385 | 19,049 3.49, 1.52 72 | 2D 
SLSR RABE ESET 1,155, 444 | 11,991 | 2,325 | 4,101 | 18,417 1. 04 - 20 35 ” 
Tc iWeccksaksindsesnehsen 491,034 | 13,238 | 2,742 | 1,360 | 17,340 2.70 - 56 | 28 | a 
nid mtreeseesecamenaene 1, 738, 167 | 21,119 | 2,555 | 3,440 | 27,124 1. 22 15 | 20 1 oy 
be aaa I pT 736,012 | 9,079 | 1,866 | 2,442 | 13,387 + i - 33 - 
Italian pee) Sidnas cotuguecn 684,905 | 4,533] 1,387| 626] 6,546 66; .20|) .09)| } Z 
PP CMENEIED ceccwcccccccece 3,028, 592 | 41,112 | 7, 4,415 | 52,755 1. 36 ome. 215 | - 
246, 359 2. 23 - 90 . 86 | 9 2 
8, 988 1.37/ .52] .30 2.19 f 
259, 458 . 1. 02 sar. 26e | & 
, 663 77; .00/ .18| . 
, 708 8.42 | 2.38| 2.69 | hs 
, 129 1.68; 7.17} .27| > 
06} .15| «17 1. 25 ~ 
87} .37/ .16 iS 
2.18; .52| .21| > 
2.34; .65| .58| < 
1. 82 -33 | .21] “ 
53; .123) .20| m4 
2. O1 -51) .32] a 
. 62 ~ san 2 
1.63; 1.36| .39 " 
506 1.39; 1.10; .34 ,. BI “ 
148 7.19; .09/ .61 3 
055 4.92; 1.55) .58 ) z 
533 1.37 - 46 Baya 20 4 < 
West Indian (except Cuban).. 25, 579 395 108 97 600 1. 54 42; .38) 35 O 
All other races. ...........++-. 38,137 | 2,684 893 313 | 3,890 7.04; 2.34; .82) 10.2 
‘Including Hawaiian. 
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(Consult prefatory and footnotes of Table 2.) 
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cpoart 3.-IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES OF NORTHERN AND WESTERN 
EUROPEAN RACES AND SOUTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPEAN RACES, 1899 TO 


A CENTURY OF IMMIGRATION, 
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A CENTURY OF IMMIGRATION, ] 
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CHART 6=CEANGS IN POPULATION ELEMENTS IN CONNECTICUT BETWEEN 
1870 AND 1920. 


POPULATION - CONNECTICUT 






































1870 1920 
| 
NATIVE BORN,NATIVE PARENTAGE 
470,411 34.1%. 
pang 
NATIVE BORN,NATIVE PARENTA GE 
33 an ) | 
333,804 62.1%} WII. 7, 
Vj Yj 
Y Yj 
Fy Vip) 
Y ANATIVE BORN, FOREIGN OR MIXED 
Yj PARENTAGE 
GF 533,013 38.6 % 
Zw J Y 
— G Y 
Gj Z Y 
NATIVE BORN, FOREIGN OR MIXED} Y Z Y 
PARENTAGE g 
90,011 16.8 % 4 
Soo 
ot 
oss 4 FOREIGN BOR 
ees REIGN BORN - 
FOREIGN BORN pees 377,207 27.3 % 
113,639 21.1 Yo pee 
are 
ete 
Vabe 
OL ° 
SEE ° state 
437,454 1,380,631 
PER CENT OF INCREASE FROM 1870 TO 1920 —~ 
NATIVE BORN, NATIVE PARENTAGE 40.9 
NATIVE BORN, FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 492.2 
FOREIGN BORN 231.9 
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“Family-Wage’” System in Germany and Certain Other European 
Countries. 


By Mary T. WaaGaAman, 
OF THE UNITED States Bureau or LABor STatTIsTics. 


HILE at the present time industrial and economic condition: 
WV in the United States are fortunately very different from those 
in Europe, yet the development of the ‘“‘family-wage”’ sys. 
tem abroad as an outcome of the high cost of living should be 0 
more than academic interest in this country, because this recently 
instituted method of wage payment seems to create new angles 6 
vision relative to a number of industrial and labor questions that are 
foci of discussion on this side of the Atlantic. As examples of suc 
questions one may cite the “average” family, family budgets, the 
living wage, the “composite income,” the preponderance of children 
in the rural compared with the urban population, married women j) 
industry, women’s dependents, equal pay for equal work, prodw- 
tivity as a basis of wage fixing, and the limitations of the national 
income. 

At the annual meeting of the American Economic Association «| 
Chicago in December, 1922, Prof. Paul H. Douglas, of the Universit y 
Chicago School of Commerce and Administration, made the following 
statement: ? 

While believing firmly in the living wage principle, I have come, within t) 
last year, to doubt both the practicability and, under present conditions, ev; 
the desirability of paying every adult male worker that which the various ex)»- 
nents of the standard of living advocate, namely, an amount sufficient to mai 
tain the man himself, his wife, and three dependent children below the age | 
fourteen. I believe we shall have to abandon this as a uniform minimum standard 
for two reasons: First, because it would probably absorb too large a share of i! 
national income for industry to stand the strain, and, second, because such a 
family is not typical of actual workingmen’s families. 

Although the view expressed by Professor Douglas is calculated to 
raise a cloud of controversy, his conclusion seems to be particularly 
striking in connection with the following résumé Sanson family 
allowance systems in Germany and other countries. The notalle 
progress of the movement for family wages in France and Belgium 
was summarized in the October, 1923, issue of the Monruiy Laxor 
REVIEW. 

Germany. 


ALTHOUGH there are very few industries in Germany that have 

instituted family allowances in all establishments, there are 10 
industries that have wholly ignored this method of payment, accord- 
ing to a study of collective agreements which was published in tiie 
January 1, 1923, issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt, the official organ oi 
the German Ministry of Labor. Some of the findings of this analy='s 


are here given. 





1American Economic Review, New Haven, March, 1923, Supplement, p. 141. Papers and proce: 
ofthe 35th annual meeting of the American Economic Association, Chicago, Iil., December, 1922. 
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** PAMILY-WAGE ”’’ SYSTEM IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 21 


In connection with family allowances the industries of Germany 
may be ranged in three grou ps — 
Group 1, in which the family-wage system is seldom found. Among 
these industries are the oils and fats and leather industries, the cloth- 
ing trades, shoemaking, hotel and restaurant operation, woodwork- 
ing, With the exception of sawmilling, and the art crafts. In the 


Can 


>) 


collective agreements for the building trades, roofers are almost the 
only workers for whom provision for family allowances is made. 

Group 2, in which the family-wage system and payment by per- 
formance have about equal representation. The stone, clay, and 
pottery trades, trade, transportation, and the food and drink indus- 
iries are included in this classification. 

Group 3, in which the payment of family allowances is almost 
universal, Foremost in this group is the mining industry, which not 
only pays money allowances but also grants coal to its married 
workers. In the machinery, chemical, textile, paper, wood pulp, 
and cardboard industries family allowances are commonly granted. 
Nearly all State and municipal employees, both manual and non- 
manual, receive such grants, which are also frequently paid to 
salaried employees in private industrial undertakings. 


Methods of Payment. 


























Sometimes the family allowance takes the form of a higher wage 
rate and at other times the form of a supplement to the basic wage. 
The first and somewhat cruder scheme provides a higher compensa- 
tion for married workers, generally without regard to the number of 
children they may have. This plan was followed in the collective 
agreement for the German printing trade, in which there was a classi- 
fication of skilled workers according to their trade, local class, age, 
and marital condition. In the agreement of December, 1922, the 
weekly wage for married skilled workers in wage class C was approx- 
imately 4 per cent higher than that for single skilled workers in the 
same Class. In a Hamburg rubber factory single workers were paid 
().2 mark ? less per hour than the married workers. 

The so-called social wage is often paid in such a way that only the 
younger married workers are better off than their coworkers of the 
same age because, according to this scheme, beginning with a cer- 
tain age married and single workers receive the same compensation. 

Several collective agreements provide the same basic wage for both 
single and married workers, while the cost-of-living bonus varies. 
For example, the collective agreement of December 1, 1921, for Berlin 
belt and suspender factories made provision for a bonus of 25 per cent 
lor single and 50 per cent for married workers. As a rule, however, 
under the family-wage system married workers do not receive higher 
wage rates but grants supplementing the wage based on perform- 
ance. While these grants are sometimes based on a fixed percent- 
age of the wage of indiivicnal workers, they are much more frequently 
granted in specific amounts, which in some collective agreements 
vary with the local cost of living. Such family allowances generally 
consist of two parts—a household allowance ( Haustandsgeld) and 
an allowance for the children ,(Kindergeld). In some collective 
agreements only children’s allowances are provided. 








*Owing to the enormous depreciation of the mark, no attempt is made in this article to show the 
equivalent in American money. 
[21] 
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A household allowance is granted a married worker on the group) oar i 


of additional expense. In cases where the wives are wage earnes [ey rexn 
the allowances are reduced or not paid at all. ; a 

In some collective agreements widowers and divorced men a», "Wo 
given household allowances under certain specified circumst yc mplo 
Some single workers who are the support of their families also rec oiy, oe 
family allowances. It has become necessary, therefore, in inany 0 h 


collective agreements to define in detail the term “family.” 1, 
avoid any doubling of allowances, most collective agreements ery); 
family allowances to single workers only when they are the sole o 
main supporters of their families. 

As saltonted above, many establishments do not grant the house. 
hold allowance, but pay the allowance for children, including jy 
general adopted children, stepchildren, foster children, and ill evit. 
mate children. In most instances these allowances are granted (uly 
for children up to 14 years of age, although some collective avree. 
ments provide that allowances be paid for children up to 17, 18, an 
19 years of age, and in a few cases up to 24 years of age when suc} 
children are to receive a higher education. 

For the prevention of fraud in claims for ‘‘superwages”’ a great 
many collective agreements prescribe that the worker must prove his 
statements regarding his family conditions, the form of proof required 
in various provisions being the attestation of the commune. 

In order to protect the family against thriftless and neglectful 
fathers, a collective agreement for = Raadetell factory stipulates {hat 
allowances shall not be paid to a worker who does not live with his 
family or “‘does not support his family, or does not manage his earn- 
ings economically, or withholds from his family a proper share o/ 
his earnings.’ In such a case the employer shall, on the motion 
of the works council, take proper steps to Som the allowances pai 
direct to the mother or the children. 

Children’s allowances are granted according to the number and 
age of the children. In some cases the allowance for “the individual 
child decreases as the number of children increases,”’ on the grownd 
that the per capita expense is less for a large family. Other co! 
tive agreements provide for an increase in the allowance rate with tl 
increase in the number of children. The following stipulations show 
respectively these two methods of payment: According to an agree- 
ment of August 1, 1922, electrical workers in Dresden were to receive. 
for the first legitimate child, 48 marks per week; and for subsequent 
legitimate children, 34.7 marks per week. The family wage scale {or 
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workers in the textile industry in Gladbach, Rheydt, and nearby A 
towns under an agreement of June 19, 1922, was 6 marks per day (or & thrc 
the first. child; 7 marks per day for the second child; 8 marks per day & wit! 
for the third child; 9 marks per day for the fourth child; and 1) T 
marks per day for the fifth and each succeeding child. wag 
The period which the family allowance covers is usually the same & his’ 
as that for which the wage for performance is paid. In the greater JB red 
number of instances, therefore, this supplemental compensation is J Ma) 
anted by the hour, shift, day, or week, and for salaried employees JB sho 
y the month. T 
In the cost-of-living bonuses ( Wirtschafisbeihifen), which have fan 
recently been so frequently granted consideration is always given & lim 
to the worker’s family condition. For example, in April, 1922, in the & In- 
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Ound HB yicar industry lump-sum allowances of 300 marks were paid to single 
Ners, Mforemen, 400 marks to married foremen, and 500 marks to married 


foremen with children. 

Workers who live at a considerable distance from their place of 
auployment are, as a rule, paid a sustenance allowance to meet the 
expense of room and board. As married men in cases of this kind 
also have to keep up their homes, they usually receive a larger suste- 
nance allowance than the single workers. For example, the suste- 
nance allowance of married tinsmiths, according to an agreement of 
July, 1922, was 25 per cent higher than that for unmarried tinsmiths. 

The collective agreement provisions regarding the rights of workers 
to family allowances in connection with the amount of work performed 
are of special interest. For instance, it is explicitly held in some of the 
wreements that these family grants are part of the wage and as such 
are paid according to the hours werkid Some agreements except 
overtime in estimating the family allowance due a worker, while 
other agreements take overtime into account. It is not a difficult 
task to calculate the “superwage”’ on an hourly basis, but the matter 
becomes somewhat complicated when allowances are fixed by the 
day or week and questions of broken shifts or weeks have to be 
dealt with. 

In cases in which it has been agreed that the allowances are to be 
paid by the day, such grants are usually made for each shift com- 
menced even if it is not worked in full. Under the collective agree- 
ment of July 13, 1922, for the Rhenish-Westphalian iron and metal 
working industries, the number of computable shifts is arrived at by 
dividing by 8 the aggregate hours worked during the wage period, a 
remainder of four or more hours being regarded as a full shift. In 
accordance with a collective agreement of December 3, 1922, in the 
paper industry in Silesia, the per capita allowance was not to be paid 
“for those days on which a worker by his own fault misses more than 
four hours.’”’ When allowances are granted by the week and the full 
time has not been worked, workers are usually paid for the actual 
hours worked, the allowances being reduced one-sixth for each day 
not worked. 

The hirmg and firing of workers are frequently responsible for 
incomplete weeks of service. The collective agreement of April 1, 
1922, for the chemical industry in Hanover stipulates that a newly 
employed worker shall receive one-sixth of the weekly allowance 
for each workday begun. ‘This provision prevents a man from getting 
a double allowance when he changes his _ 

A worker forfeits his claim to an allowance for a given week if 
through his own fault he has remained away from his job two days 
within the work week. 

There are various regulations in regard to the payment of the family 
wage In cases in which the worker misses time through no fault of 


1¢ @ his own. Full allowances are ordinarily paid for holidays or for a 
er @ reduction in working time, an agreement in the textile industry of 
IS May 4, 1922, even roviding that these grants shall be doubled if 
es @® short time reduces the hours of labor per week to less than 33. 

There are only a few agreements under which the amount of the 
8 family allowance is reduced for time lost, but there are usually 
n limitations to the continuation of these grants during loss of time. 
16 


In illustration, one agreement provides that in the case of short-time 
[23] 
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employment “family allowances shall be paid in full during the fix 
two weeks after the beginning of short-time work.” 

Family allowances are also commonly paid when workers are op 
their “annual contractual leave with pay.”’ It is ordinarily proyidaj 
through collective bargaining that family allowances shall be pai 
in sickness for a certain limited time, which ranges from 6 to 13 Weeks 

In agriculture the higher compensation of married workers wij}, 
families takes the following five forms:* (1) A higher cash was 
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, A : ot Wi 
where no payments ir. kind are made; (2) higher cash wage with J ment 
the same allowance in kind as unmarried men receive; (3) high ; 
allowance in kind but lower cash wage; (4) higher allowance j) 
kind and the same cash wage; (5) both higher allowance in kind an De 
higher cash wages. y ern 

; June 
Wage Indexes of Married and Single Workers. val 
Ore é 
As illustrating the differences in ae te OT of adult married HH Kep: 
and single workers in Germany under the social-wage system, tho MM do D 
following weighted index numbers of average weekly wage rates jy J pero 
chemical factories and the metal trades are quoted from the March, i strik 
1923, number of Wirtschaft und Statistik, the official bulletin of §& to th 
the German Statistical Office: upon 
WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF me 
METAL WORKERS IN 20 GERMAN CITIES AND CHEMICAL WORKERS IN 15 GER\ adde 
CITIES, APRIL, 1922, TO FEBRUARY, 1923.) educ 
Metal workers {1914= 100}. In 
ie to ee mt tee rigs in la 
Skilled workers, |Semiskilled workers.}| Unskilled rep y] 
Month and year. Ais sae ae pens: 
Single. | Married.2} Single. | Married.2] Single. thee 
: — fF facti 
I aceite setbinnntisrhess 00 2100} 2400] 2400] 2600] 3100 
A Rees i ae rie a ee ci 3600 3900 4000 4300 5200 In 
SINS OUR Saale, 5 calsic!aS «siecle vbc5) sake’ 12600 13500 13800 14800 17900 stitu 
DE BUN © be vc occccc cca cosecces 39700 42500 43500 46700 55500 50N rise: 
NN, MRT kkk. 0d0k4).. docwelicde. 65700} 70000} 71600} 76600} 93000 rit indu 
MR cuits tcnan sh decends iaannss 152300 | 163000 |.......... essences 216200} 2320 HE tom 
marl 
Chemical workers [1913-14= 100}. In 
— hont 
i ila lls, i 2300} 2900] 3200] 3400] 3500) 
RAE RE Leste acne 4500 4700 5100 5400 5600 | the 1 
i, ares an ok ba» daes>4e- | 15700} 16200] += 17900] ~—-18500] 19400 etn’ 
EET a Bos ccsabsacccscctsiceiote: 50900 52800 58300 60600 63500 
SP MM, C555 14 bobs Sud (ibn ede tals : | 80800 83800 92400 96200 | 100600 | dren 
eos» bab vewsss abr dessoecndeet 193900 | 203400 | 221800] 233500 241300 | erat: 
1From MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1923, pp. 101-103. Aug 
La pag shown here for married workers include a family allowance for wife and 2 children and 
years of age. . 
Family Allowance Funds. larg: 
There are comparatively few family allowance funds in German\ 
considering the numerous trades and districts in which family wage JB [E 
are paid. As the probable general explanation of the small numbe 
of funds, it is stated that the great demand for industrial worker JB Lon 
has averted discrimination against married workers with big families. ore 
The German family allowance funds are usually local or limite: wii 
hay: collec 
to a single employers’ association. The pharmacists’ fund, however 6 Ge 
- fiir da 
3 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, March, 1923, p. 87. + 


* Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, March, 1923, p. 87. 
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first ME established by collective agreement, includes the whole country and 


i; managed by a committee representing both employers and em- 


© on ME plovees. The following funds are entirely managed by employers: 
. ye : ~ . 

Ided b Lenish-Westphalian Cement Works, metal trades, manual workers 
paid # (Berlin) and nonmanual workers (Anhalt), and the textile industry 
‘eks, # jn the Thuringian and Barmen-Elberfeld districts. The employers’ 
With J assessments for these funds are based either on the aggregate number 
vage MM of workers employed or—as this method proved unfair to establish- 
With J ments operating on short time—on the total pay roll.‘ 

onep 


Labor's Attitude on Family Wages. 


Despite the extent to which the ‘‘social wage’’ system prevails in 
Germany, it is stated in the Metallarbeiter Zeitung (Stuttgart) of 
June 23, 1923 (p. 99), an important labor publication, that ‘‘the 
organized farseeing workers’’ regard this institution with suspicion. 
Reports that family allowances are being used as strike preventives 
do not tend to allay such suspicion. ‘‘ All allowances hi for the 
period from the first of a month up to the date of the calling of the 
strike are generally declared forfeited.”’ Trade-unionists, according 
to the above-mentioned source, “‘demand a wage, collectively agreed 
upon, sufficient to maintain a family and for the single worker to save 
for the setting up of a household.’’ They advocate provision for the 
added responsibilities of the married worker through tax exemptions, 
education grants, school feeding, ete.® 

In Germany, however, as in other countries, there is some division 
in labor’s views on the social wage. While the married workers are 
reported as finding family allowances helpful in meeting their ex- 
penses, the dread of being discriminated against in the future because 
they are a bigger burden on business rather tends to offset the satis- 
faction derived from their extra remuneration. 

In the Free State of Saxony ° the social wage has been generally ir - 
stituted only for municipal and State employees and in the mining 
industry, the labor organizations, as a rule, being opposed to the sys- 
tem for fear it will lead in industrial depression to the dismissal of 
married workers. 

In 1921 the Christian trade-unions seemed rather to favor family 
bonuses, regarding them as preferable to mothers’ pensions because 
the workers through their unions are “in a position to regulate in ac- 
cordance with the cost of living the basis upon which family or chil- 
dren’s bonuses are to be granted.’’’ The tenth congress of the Fed- 
eration of Christian Metal Workers of Germany which met at Fulda in 
August, 1922, recommended “ that wages be based on workers’ output 
and that supplementary family allowances be granted for the relief of 
large families so long as the cost of living remains high.” * 


Austria. 


e 1] 
il 


and 


ves HE Austrian law of December, 1921, regarding the abolition of 
ber State food subsidies, provided for universal family allowances. 


Long before this date, however, employers in certain industries, 








‘Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, March, 1923, p. 87. 

‘Management and Administration, New York, July, 1923, pp. 39-42. ‘Industrial government through 
collective agreements in Germany,” by Emil Frankel. 

Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden 
fir das Jahr 1922. Berlin, 1923, vol. 2, sec. 3, p. 124. 

'MONTHLY Laspor Review, October, 1921, p. 17. 

‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Sept. 15, 1922, p. 8. 
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among them engineering and metal working, had instituted a sysiey 
of allowances for dependent children. Although the greater part of 
the ‘eietaietinnad-nas expired October 15, 1922, one of the reimaip. 
ing clauses provided for the continuance of the children’s allowances 
until a children’s insurance act should be passed.® According ;, 
Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva) A go asset 16, 1923, the 
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Government ordered that these allowances, amounting to 1.15; 
kroner 1° weeny per child, be paid up to June 30, 1923. It is reported 
in the same publication that a bill proposing the establishment of , 


system of children’s insurance has been submitted by the Socj,| 
Democratic Party in Parliament. 
Family allowance funds have also been created in Austria, ey. 
loyers paying into them assessments based on the number of :nem- 
bers in their working force, whether married or single." 


Czechoslovakia. 


N Czechoslovakia some collective agreements, notably those in coal 
mining, contain provisions for the payment of children’s «!|oy. 
ances.’” 

In conformity with a law passed December 20, 1922, the membe 
of the civil service force employed previous to January 1, 1923, are 
entitled to allowances ranging from 900 to 1,500 Czechoslovak kronen 
($182.70 to $304.50, par) annually for each child under 18 years of 

e up tosix children. If a child coming under the provisions 0! the 
act has not completed his education the allowance may be grante« up 
to the age of 24. This law also empowers the Government to reduce 
the children’s allowances in accordance with the decrease in |i\ ing 
costs. 
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Denmark.** 


LJNDER the law of September 12, 1919, married employees in the 

Government service in Denmark receive a higher cost-of-living 
bonus than sitigle employees. These bonuses fluctuate according to 
percentage changes in the cost of the family budget. Married work- 
ers’ bonuses increase or decrease by 54 kroner ($14.47, par) for each 
full 3 per cent rise or fall in the cost of the family budget as compared 
with its cost in July, 1919. Calculations are made every six months 
to determine the amounts to be paid in such bonuses. The sinvle 
workers’ bonuses are 334 per cent less than those of the marrici 
workers. According to the latest computation the annual bonus [or 
married workers for the six months’ period October, 1923, to Marchi, 
1924, will be 594 kroner ($159.19, par) and for single workers 3 
kroner ($106.13, par). 
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Finland. 


O HELP the married workers meet the burdens resulting from 
the high cost of living a number of employers in Finland have 
had recourse to the family-wage system, under which some of tlie 





a 


* Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, March, 1923, p. 87 


_% Owing to the depreciation in the value of the krone ‘the equivalent in American money is not here 4 Fin 
ven, lb Bj 
at Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband. Metallarbeiter-Zeitung, Stuttgart, June 23, 1923, p. 99. ; 16 tn 
2 at anane of Labor Gazette, London, March, 1923, p. 88. lr The 
18 Samvirkende Fagforbund. Arbejderen, Copenhagen, August, 1923, p. 35. about 2 
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aid a fixed amount monthly for each member of the workers’ 


vel ave P 

t of wt while others have made these grants for only the younger 
tin- Hependent children. Family allowances have been reduced as Wages 
Nceg pproached the level of living costs.'* Family allowances for Govern- 
: to HBnent employees in the city of Helsingfors, for example, were scheduled 
the Ho be reduced by one-half in 1923 and thereafter discontinued.'® 


‘Lhe Netherlands. 


HE question of family allowances has aroused a great deal of 
attention in the Netherlands, being among the subjects discussed 
yy the Association for Political Economy and Statistics, the second 
hristian social congress in 1919, the congresses of the Roman Catho- 
ic central works council in 1919 and 1920, the joint congress in 1921 
of the Netherlands Federation of Trade-Unions (the ‘‘modern” and 
largest Netherlands trade-union federation) and the neutral Nether- 
lands General Trade-Union Federation, and at the 1921 congress on 
social Insurance. 

The following account of the development of the movement for 
family allowances in the Netherlands is adapted from a recent report 
by Dr. A. M. Joekes, of the Ministry of Labor of that country.'® 
‘The principle of granting children’s allowances was first put into 
practice in the Netherlands in the civil service, the system being 
naugurated for the post-office employees in 1912, then extended to 
teachers, and in 1920 made to cover the whole civil service. ‘‘ For 
the latter the allowance amounts to 24 per cent of the [employee’s] 
silary for each child below 18 years of age, with a minimum of 50 
ruilders [$20.10, par] and a maximum of 200 guilders [$80.40, par] 
er child per annum.”’ 

Railway employees have also been accorded children’s allowances 
by order of the Government, such allowances being regulated in the 
same way as those granted to Government employees except that they 
commence only with the third child. 

The November, 1921, issue of Maandschrift, published by the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics, states that children’s allowances have been 
inaugurated for the employees and officials of the majority of the 
municipalities and Provinces. This new method of wage payment has 
also been established ‘‘on a fairly large scale”’ in private enterprises. 
However, the greater expense to employers who make such grants 
and the possibility of discrimination against applicants for wud. who 
are married or who have large families constitute, according to Dr. 
Joekes, two difficulties in the way of the adoption of the system by 
private employers. These problems have been partially solved by 
regulating children’s allowances in collective agreements. Reports of 
the Central Bureau of Statistics indicate that there were, at the 
beginning of 1922, 49 collective agreements in the Netherlands which 
included provisions in regard to aleen's allowances. These agree- 
ments affected approximately 2,500 establishments and 61,700 work- 
ers.’ There were 26,000 workers in the mining industries who were 
receiving allowances for their children. 
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“Finland. Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift, No. 7, 1923, p. 423. 

» Finland (Helsingfors). Lénereglering f6r Helsingforsstads befattningshavare. Helsingfors, 1922, p. 6. 

"International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 3, 1923, pp. 13-20. 

" The total number of collective agreements in the country in January, 1922, was 702, which included 
about 245,000 workers in approximately 20,000 undertakings. 
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' By means of collective agreements and also through separate 9p. 
rangements funds have been set up by certain undertakings, emp|oyoy. 
contributing a stipulated percentage of their total pay rolls—isy,\\, 
1 percent. From these funds the workers are granted allowance 
ordinarily one guilder (40.2 cents) a week, for the third and e,g¢, 
subsequent child under the age of 14. There are already funds of 


this character in the boot and shoe industry, the cigar industry, ¢h, 
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ae industry in Limburg, the textile industry in Brabant, and the i ae 
yaking industry in all sections of the country. np 

Besides the funds above referred to, the North Brabant provincia] ee 
shot 


government has taken measures for the creation of a children’s 
allowance fund for the provincial and municipal employees withiy 
that jurisdiction. The municipal government of Arnhem has als 
instituted a children’s allowance fund for municipal employees, and 
for private employees ‘1 
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in so far as arrangements for this purpose 
may be made with the fund.” Private establishments had not as 
yet, according to Dr. Joekes’s report, embraced this opportunity. 
as the same difficulties that prevented the adoption of the system 
by them individually ap lied in connection with their affiliating 
with a municipal fund. These problems, he declares, can only be 
adjusted through the creation by law of a general fund for children’s 
allowances for the Netherlands as a whole, for which all employer 
must be assessed and out of which all workers with over a certain 
number of children would be paid specified sums in addition to their 
wages. 

The question of a national children’s allowance fund was taken 
up in the Second Chamber in 1921, with no practical results. [h 
Ma , 1923, the matter was again discussed in the First Chamber 
and the Minister of Labor, Commerce, and Industry reported that 
a bill for children’s allowances had been drafted but its introduction 
would be postponed until the industrial situation was more promising. 
In the interim the payment of “family wages” in private enterprises 
will be left to be taken care of through the action of individual 
employers, the provisions in collective agreements, and the creation 
of private compensation funds. 

mong those favoring the payment of children’s allowances are 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Christian trade«unions. 
non-Christian trade-unions take an unfavorable attitude on the 
matter of “family wages.’”’ The 1921 joint congress of the Nether 
lands Federation of Trade-Unions and the Netherlands Generl 
Trade-Union Federation, previously referred to, at which 300,()) 
members were represented, adopted resolutions against the institv- 
tion of children’s allowances, three of the objections being that such 
grants (1) reduce the general wage level; (2) militate against good 
understanding among workers; and (3) tend to destroy the unity o 
organized labor and aim to maintain existing inadequate wage level. 
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Norway. 
ACCORDING to an official report on wages for 1922,'8 while th 


cost-of-living allowance to commune workers was no longet 
being granted by the majority of the municipalities, some o! the 
cities retained for the fiscal year 1922-23 certain family allowances. 


— 





18 Norway. Statistiske Centralbyri. L¢énninger, 1922, pp. 5*, 18. 
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' a Hi. example, in Sarpsborg, family allowances of from 20 to 30 ¢re 
US 5,36 to 8.04 cents) per hour were paid to permanent road workers. 
Lally In Konigsberg, commune workers were paid allowances of 300 


yoner per year ($80.40, par) for a wife, 200 kroner ($53.60, par) for 
the first child, and 120 kroner ($32.16, par) for each succeeding child. 
n Fredrikstad a worker received 4 gre per hour (1.07 cents, par) 
vr child, beginning with the third. 

As a result of the opposition aroused by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment’s proposal that the cost-of-living bonuses after July, 1923, 
should be granted only to those who had not had their wages adjusted 
since 1919, the Minister of State declared at a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Government employees’ high-cost-of-living com- 
mittee that the Government would submit an amendment on appro- 
riating for the continuation of family allowances for the second 
lf of 1923, also for Government employees whose salaries had been 
adjusted, but such allowances would be granted only to those hold- 
ing purely governmental positions. The Government, however, was 
uwilling to propose basic allowances. 

An appropriation of 10,000,000 kroner ($2,680,000, par) for family 
dlowances for Government employees was made by Parliament in 
July, 1923.2 
Other Countries. 


Sweden. 


THE family-wage system has also been inaugurated by some indus- 
tries in Sweden; for example, by private railways.” In 1922 
Swedish textile workers cached a special family allowance up to 20 
kronor ($5.36, par) per month.” 
A collective agreement in the tobacco industry effective until 
January 31, 1924, also provides for special allowances for wives and 
children of family providers.” 


Switzerland.?* 


A eames tan fund has been established at Geneva by the Social 
Welfare Federation of Catholic re (Caisse de Compensation 
de?Union Sociale des Patrons Catholiques) modeled after the French 
scheme. 





'’ Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisation. Meddelelsesblad, Christiania, June-July, 1923, pp. 218, 219. 
* MONTHLY LABOR REview, October, 1921, p. 19. 
4 United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce special consular reports No. 84: Cotton 
and cotton goods in western Sweden, by Walter H. Sholes. Washington, 1922, p. 30. 
“Sweden. Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden, No. 5, 1923, p. 475. 
Journal de Statistique et Revue économique suisse, No. 3, Bern, 1923, pp. 272-275. ‘‘Zur Frage des 
Familienlohns.”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONs 





Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor. 
Ts eleventh annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for th 


psanhe 
that s 


tons ‘ 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, gives a detailed statement of MB), ¢ 

the activities of the various bureaus and divisions of the depart. Me ul: 
ment with especial emphasis upon the problem of immigration. 4 Pr aie 
compiuation of statistics, with charts, sitar the story of immigration app 


. . . | TO 
since 1820 to the present time which forms part of the report will he fe: 


found on pages 1 to 19 of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Reyiry. 

The work of the Bureau of Immigration has been reorganized 
during the past two years in several particulars. Closer coopera tio, 
between the bureau and the field service has been brought abou 
through readjustment of district boundaries and the organization 
of a supervisory staff of immigration officers, which enabl: 
department and bureau to keep in direct and intimate contact with 
the field service at all times. The method of deportation under 
warrant proceedings has also been changed. Formerly deportees 
were accompanied to the respective points of embarkation by | 
grant inspectors or others at a large travel and per diem expen 
while now individuals to be deported are taken from coast to cos! 
or from interior points to coast or border in groups at stated inter- 
vals, deportees from adjacent territory joming the party at the nearest 
railroad point. The railroad companies have reduced rates for suc! 
groups and furnish guards at their own expense, so that a very mate- 
rial saving has been effected and in addition the service of many 
officers has been made available for more important work. 

The Secretary’s Board of Review has been in operation since /):- 
uary 1, 1922. it has proved to be of great value in the considera' 
of appeals. Aliens are assured of a hearing before this board, w 
they may be represented by counsel, relatives, or friends. Appeal 
cases, warrant cases, Chinese cases, and other matters are disp. :cd 
of expeditiously by this method, as the recommendations of the 
board and the decisions of the Secretary are usually made in 
cases on the day the record is presented. 

The Board of Review has had 22,606 cases, involving 48,385 alicns, 
submitted to it either for original hearing or for rehearing during the 
last fiscal year. Of this number 3,184 requested and were permitted 
to present oral arguments. 

roblems connected with contract labor, with deserting alien 
seamen, and with smuggling and surreptitious entry are of increasiiy 
frequency since the present immigration law has * or in operatio 
The smuggling of aliens is said to be nearly as prolific a source 0 
revenue to those engaged in the traffic as is the bringing in of contr- 
band liquor and narcotics and has reached such proportions as (0 
challenge the immediate attention of Congress. 

Both the quantity and quality of our alien population is of grea! 
importance to the country. Approximately 14,000,000 foreign-!)0r 
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shites are in this country, of whom less than half are naturalized 
citizens, While nearly 23,000,000 more are of foreign-born parentage 
or of mixed parentage, that is, one parent born abroad. The records 
of the degermnens show that the average alien remains in this country 
;) years before he assumes the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. While the foreign-born make up 14.7 per cent of the popula- 
“ion, they furnish 20.63 per cent of the inmates of jails, Hi. Nonna 
insane asylums, and other public institutions, and it is estimated 
that slightly more than 44 per cent of the inmates of these institu- 


INS, 


* the “ions are either foreign born or of foreign stock. A classification of 
\t of Mi ‘he comparative intelligence of the total white and the foreign-born 
“ populations of the United States based on the intelligence tests 


applied to our soldiers during the World War shows nearly half of 
our foreign-born white population classified as inferior or very inferior 
in intelligence. 

The Secretary points out the necessity for enactment of a complete 
code with reference to aliens to take the place of the present so-called 
quota law which will expire at the end of the present fiscal year. The 
many difficulties in administering the immigration laws which have 
been enacted over a period of many years and under varying condi- 
tionsdemand the codification and revision of these laws. If it is impos- 
sible to secure this reform in the time remaining, certain specific 
amendments are advised. These include a penalty of fine or imprison- 
nent for unlawful entry, and deportation of alien seamen who abandon 
their calling and take up residence in this country. It is also advised 
that the law should be changed so that whereas it is now incumbent 
upon the Government to show that an alien is deportable, it would be 
necessary for any person arrested on the ground that he has entered or 
been found in the United States in violation of any law thereof to 
prove his right to remain in this country. Under the existing statute 
aliens frequently refuse to testify in warrant proceedings, thereby 
making it impossible to show that they have entered within the statu- 
tory period. 

The enactment of a comprehensive alien code, the main features of 
which are as follows, is recommended by the Secretary: 


Definite, clean-cut provisions as to citizenship, consistent with our laws on 
immigration and our national destiny. 

The exclusion, as permanent residents or immigrants, of all nonnaturalizable 
aliens of all races. 

The requirement that aliens admitted as exempts under our immigration laws 
nust maintain their exempt status while here, and must when that status is lost 
either qualify as immigrants under our immigration laws, if of the admissible 
races and classes, or depart. 

Selection of immigrants of the admissible races and qualified classes on the 
basis of our needs as a nation and economically. 

Selection and inspection abroad sufficient to avoid the return to the land 
whence they came of large numbers of prospective immigrants after they arrive 
at our ports. 

The annual enrollment of all aliens so long as they remain alien. 

The deportation promptly of aliens found within the United States in violation 
of our laws regardless of the length of time they may have been within the United 
States. 

The speedy and efficient Americanization of all naturalizable aliens within our 
gates and the elimination of those who can not be Americanized or naturalized for 
any reason. 

I am convinced that an alien code based upon these broad principles and care- 
rm fully framed would make for better aliens for America and a better America for 

both aliens and citizens. 
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Other Recommendations. 


"THE adjustment of minor disputes in the railroad industry has bog, 

retarded, the report states, by the labor section of the transpo,. 
tation act since its practical operation brings about unreasony)\, 
delays and accentuates to the dignity of a contest petty difference 
with regard to wages and working conditions. It is recommended 
therefore, that less complicated and cumbersome machinery shoy|; 
be set up for the settlement of these disputes. 

Extension of the activities of the department toward the improve. 
ment of working conditions is also advocated, at present these actiy;. 
ties being restricted by the lack of specific authority and by meage; 
appropriations. This is particularly apparent in the need for pro. 
tecting from industrial accidents the men, women, and children who 
work, and it is recommended that as a preliminary step the depart 
ment should be authorized “to organize a thorough and complete 
survey of industrial health and accident conditions in order that we 
might have the necessary facts upon which to base an intelligen;. 
effective program of health conservation and accident’ prevention iy 
industry.” Provision for a study of seasonal employment is also 
urged. 

he enactment of Federal child labor legislation, the extension of 
the maternity and infancy act to the island possessions of the United 
States, reform in the procedure of the F sideral courts in children’s 
cases, and extension of the work the Woman’s Bureau is doing in 
dealing with problems relating to the employment of women, are 
other reforms which are urged upon the consideration of Congress. 





Negro Migration from Georgia. 


N July 4, 1923, a conference of negroes, made up of represent- 
O atives from 103 counties of the State, met at Atlanta, Ga., to 
consider the causes of- the negro exodus and its possible 
remedies. As a result of their deliberations the conferees issued an 
appeal to the members of the legislature and to the white citizenry o/ 
orgia, signed by some 70 prominent members of their race, including 
bishops, clergymen, educators, lawyers, doctors, business men, ani 
farmers. Earlier in the year, the City Club of Atlanta appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the same subject, and its report appeared early in Sep- 
tember. These twodocuments are tosome extent complementary; they 
agree as to what might be called the opportunity for the migrativ1, 
and to some extent as to the underlying and secondary causes, !)1! 
they differ widely in the emphasis given the several factors. 

The appeal of the negroes takes the fact of the migration for 
granted, but the report of the City Club committee devotes some 
space to its extent and immediate effects. 

The 1920 census gives Georgia approximately 1,250,000 negroes, of whom 
probably not less than 500,000 were engaged in some sort of labor. It is con- 


servatively estimated that over 80,000 have left Georgia since January 1, 1923, 
and the number will pass 100,000 before the year is out. Add to this anothe" 
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100,000 for 1921 and 1922, and we find the available negro labor supply has been 
reduced two-fifths. The following figures complete the picture: 


1920. 
meer of farma in, Georgia. ...~ 6 24-226 wcccweccsdeuc 310,700 
Number of negro tenant farms....................-..- 114,000 
1923. 
Number of farm dwellings vacant______________- Shalev 46 ,674 
NOD I OO io eh ak ibd wo brs ooniale aks «e 55,524 
rr enemas pesacad 71,000 


In 48 per cent of the counties, the exodus is increasing; in 11 per cent it is 
unchanged, and in 41 per cent the exodus is falling off. No figures are available 
for industry or for house servants, though they have both been materially affected. 
It is estimated that the money loss to Georgia agriculture will amount to $25,- 
000,000 for 1923. 

The underlying cause of the movement, the City Club’s committee 
finds, is economic, <A great demand for workers in industrial centers 
coincided with a serious depression in agriculture throughout the 
cotton belt, and the negroes responded to the “economic pull.” But 
the migration from Georgia is admittedly very much larger than from 
neighboring States—North Carolina, for instance; therefore there 
must be local causes to account for the mass movement from Georgia. 
As to these, the committee quotes five of the causes assigned by the 
negroes themselves, namely: Low wages for farm labor, poor housing 
conditions, bad working conditions on farms managed by overseers, 
lack of educational facilities, and inequality in law enforcement. 
The truth of these complaints is admitted, but they are dismissed 
rather casually. As to the first three, agriculture in Georgia is in a 
bad state, and under the conditions ‘‘it was and is impossible to 
raise the wages of farm labor and by the same token to improve the 
living conditions.” Also, it is admitted that educational facilities for 
negroes are poor, but it is stated that the same is true as to such 
facilities for the whites. As to inequality in law enforcement, it 
exists and is an element to be reckoned with, even deplored, but no 
suggestions are made for altering the situation. 

In general, the committee does not seem to contemplate any serious 
attempt to check the migration. North Carolina, its report states, 
“has so changed conditions that migration has practically ceased,”’ 
and “individuals here and there in Georgia recognizing the need have 
had no difficulty in holding their negro farm labor and their tenants,” 
but for Georgia as a whole, the committee apparently anticipates 
the continuance of the exodus until the demand for negro ies 
elsewhere ceases, or the local supply is exhausted. As far as the 
negro himself is concerned, the net result of the movement will 
probably be beneficial. 

Balancing the account for the negro who migrates, we find that he is admirably 
suited to industry, receives two to four times higher wages, enjoys better housing 
conditions and superior school facilities; * * * As an industrial unit the 
negro becomes a producer with a definite purchasing power, in which capacity 
he becomes more valuable than as an indifferent farm laborer living on the bounty 
of his landlord. And for the negro who remains at home there must come an 


increase in wage and slowly improving conditions. The net result for the negro 
can not but show a great advantage to his credit. 
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As to the State, it is a more difficult matter to balance the good anq 
evil, but apparently the committee feels that it, too, will benefit jy 
the long run. If there are no negro workers, a white farming ¢|,. 
must be established, who will demand and secure better conditions 
and adopt improved methods, so that the whole agricultural situ: joy 
wil be advanced. ‘The race problem will be solved, the boll weey 
wil disappear through diversification, and the vexing tax questioy 
will become simpler by the creation of new wealth.” 

As an immediate means of dealing with the situation, the comm 
calls upon the City Club to create special committees to consice; 
carefully, first, whether the system of tenant farming is not larvely 
responsible for the volume of negro migration from Georgia, 2n( 
second, the antiquated tax system which aggravates both the acri- 
cultural and industrial conditions that make it possible “for the Jao; 
vacuum in the industrial centers to break down the economic struct tire 
of this section.” | 

The negro conference took a far more personal view of the situat 
and definitely asked for an improvement in conditions that 
negroes might not be forced to migrate. They do not want to ; 
they say. 


‘ 


We are keenly sensible of the fact that, all things being equal, there is pro! 
no more suitable place to be found in the whole world for colored people | 
our own southland. We are also aware of the fact that everything might 
be gain to us by migrating, for, by so doing, the economic, social, religious 
educational organizations which we have built up in the last 50 years may .\e 
greatly retarded and, in some cases, their permanency threatened. 

As to the causes for the migration, the conferees, like the committce 
of the City Club, recognize the economic pull due to labor shortage in 
industrial centers but they give far more weight to secondary causvs. 
Among these they list poor wages, poor housing, abuses due to 
overseer system of farming, inadequate educational facilities 
Jim Crow law, inequality in law enforcement, the labor contract |iw 
which renders possible the peonage system, mob violence, an 
disfranchisement. As to all these conditions, they point out t)iat 
the negro’s lot is not only hard, but unfairly hard, and that while w! 
people may and do suffer from the ravages of the boll weevil, har: 
times, -antiquated tax systems, insufficient educational facilities, « 
the like, the colored people in each case suffer from the same ca) 

lus definite discrimination against them, and in addition, they mu-' 
bead special grievous disadvantages which operate against them on 
Practically none of the ills from which they suffer are, in the opinion 0! 
theconferees, inevitable. Agricultural wages and housing, they belic\: 
might be improved to the advantage of both the whites and the color: 
evenin the present depressed state of agriculture. The abuses due to' 
overseer system and the contract labor law are wholly remediable, ai 
their continuance is a real handicap to production. In education:! 
matters, the unfairness of the division of the State funds constitu 
a bitter grievance. Four-fifths of the public schools for color: 
pupils must meet in churches and lodge halls for lack of building: 
and are wholly without equipment in the way of desks, blackboar«: 
maps, charts, and the like. High schools are almost lacking. ‘There 
are less than a dozen junior high schools for colored youths, and on'y 
one with a four-year course, while there are more than 100 for whites. ’ 
Even in training for their work the negroes are not given a fair show. 
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Although the negro performs 75 per cent of the agricultural labor in our State, 
there is not a single first-class agricultural school for colored people in Georgia, 
and only three of any kind, and these receive such small appropriations that 
improvement upon what they are now doing is practically impossible; while 
there are 12 for whites, onein each congressional district, aside from the State 
agricultural college. 

They admit that the whole educational system of the State is 
insufficiently supported, but claim that this does not justify devoting 
prac tically all the funds set aside for higher education to the use of 

the whites, while making little or no provision for the negroes. They 
instance a recent appeuprstion of $750,000 for higher educational 
institutions, of which $735,000 was assigned for the use of the whites 
and $15,000 was devoted to institutions for the colored. Other 
southern States do not practice such discrimination. 

How does this $15,000 for the higher education of colored people in Georgia 
appear compared to the North Carolina appropriation of $1,250,000, Louisiana 
$500,000, Mississippi $400,000, Texas $500,000, and West Virginia $750,000 ? 


[Inequality in enforcement of the law is given as a potent factor in 
bringing about migration. ‘Too often, they say, the colored person 
is made to feel that the law is designed for his punishment but not for 
his protection. His life is held too cheap in Georgia. The labor 
contract law works terrible hardship and injustice, but mob violence 
is the most terrifying condition from which the negro suffers, and it 
must bear the greatest responsibility for driving him away from 
Georgia. ‘“‘No colored person, however honest, industrious, humble 
and law-abiding, can possibly feel himself safe overnight.’’ Worst 
of all, it has led to a complete distrust of the intentions of the dominant 
race. 

The whole truth is, and you ought to know it, that a very large percentage of 
us have lost faith in either your willingness now or your intention ever to treat 
the colored people justly and to allow them to become a basic part of our civili- 
zation. This faith restored by unmistakable evidence to the contrary would in- 
finitely improve the unsettled conditions among us. 

As for disfranchisement, the colored people want the ballot as a 
means of self protection. They deny that they have “either ambition 
for so-called social equality or desire for negro domination.”” What 
they do want is justice and a fair chance for all, and they call upon 
the members of the legislature and the white citizens of the State to 
help them secure this end. 


We challenge you to join us as Christian people in the task of working out a 
program of justice, equity,and Christian brotherhood, which shall include both 
groups, each separate in his sphere, that shall guarantee to both the fullest oppor- 
tunity to come into the heritage of that larger and purer life which bread alone 
can not give, but which is so absolutely essential to a well-rounded humanity. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been re- 
4. ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.! 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, Novem): 
15, 1922, and October 15 and November 15, 1923, as well as the per- 
centage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
price per pound of lard was 17.6 cents in November, 1922, 18.6 cents 
in October, 1923, and 18.9 cents in November, 1923. These figures 
show an increase of 7 per cent in the year, and of 2 per cent in the 
month. 

The cost of the various articles of food? combined show an in- 
crease of 4 per cent November 15, 1923, as compared with November 
15, 1922, and an increase of 1 per cent la ae 15, 1923, as coin- 
pared with October 15, 1923. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER C€ 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBE 
1922, AND OCTOBER 15, 1923. 

[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. | 




















Per cent of in 
Average retail price on— od Nov - 192 
| -ompared w 
Article. Unit. | ee 
} _—--~ --—— — ee - ———————— 
Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct 
1922. 1923. | 1923. | 1922. 192 
bt ntincega dite eT te Ss ea Er. tT tee Sn \ 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. | 
EE a OEE Sey Oe ee oe a 37.3 | 40.1 38.9 | +4 
cS cide ok. - oho. p kane’ bales an do 32.0 | 34.4 | 33.1; +3 
ee aad as tesa 9:6 bs 2s xh baked sae rtcesacs 27.5 | 28.9 | 28.3 | 4-3 
Ss Bios a0 ale 5 sv bids Sh od oe eed OS an 19.6 | 20.8 | 20.4 | +4 
25. 45 igh sd <li gest iwal baad Oi.cars 12.7 | 13.1 | 13.0} +42 
ins: « de ndasenene <itranesnds che ohal ak 33.0 | 34. 2 | 28.9 —12 
i feet Aliso a FN ie O02 7.25% 40.9 | 39.3 | 38.51 —6 
| SS rr pee ee RE OER 46.3 | 46.4 | 45.5 | = 
Es <tBevnns sos 0d setentenansigawed ata sai «a 35. 8 | 36.5 | 35.8 0 
RDESEE. bh bos sdpess ovalddsecdeds Adeeel Osi 0 aks’ 33.9 | 34.8 | 33.7; —1 
i ML. DOE oo» occ ccccescedhae bed | ee 31.5 | 31.4 31.4 —0.3 
I hn i5 56550500 lecdcescess: Quart........: 3.4{ 141] 143] 47 
Milk, evaporated.................... 15-16 oz. can... 11.7 12. 2 | 12. 2 | +4 
EE. 0 .Ls oscccokeoncmn’ Pound........ 54.6 56.2} 58.9| +8 
SES ee) ee «SRS 28.1 | 29.7 | 30.1, +7 
EE EN: EE EAE RS 27.1 $7.74 28. 1 | +4 


1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry ¢ 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly inte: 
in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

2 The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have |ecn 
used from 4 wong bony to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bee: 


pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rive, 
coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weig!!« 


aggregates for each month begi ining with January, 1921. 
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masté 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
¢ INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 15, 
m. AND OCTOBER 15, 1923—Concluded. 


a) 








Per cent of increase 
. } crease 
| Average retail price on r A yg 
cre compared with 
Article. Unit. 
| 
| Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
1922. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
| 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
PL ET ne eT Poan..6s.«a: 35.5 | 38.5 37.8 +6 | —2 
PANG - eee ET ee “RNa 17.6 | 18. 6 18.9 | +7 | 2 
ible lard substitute Oe,.cdee outs 23. 2 | 23.5 23.7 2 | +] 
s, strictly fresh......... a eee 64.5 | 54. 6 66.4 | 3 22 
5, storage......... RRS ee einen 39. 8 41.7 42.3 | 6 +] 
:. setititnie ws bee 60 sp wieh és | Pound... R24 R. 7 8.7 0 0 
an - itcillndy Me ctiaks cit 4.8 | 4.6 4.6 —4 | 0 
A ni ey iy tate Ginn Aetied do 3.9 4.3 4.4 3 2 
IE ee se NO la 8.8 | &.8 8.8 | 0 0 
Tis Fass sahcceseen aceon | &0Z. pac kage .| 9.7 | 9.7 9.7 0 0 
eat cereal... -.aeee-ee----| 2802. package. | 25.6 24.4 94.3 = —0.4 
yearoni....... eas ae | POU: cccecks 19.9 19.7 19.7 —|} 0 
ROE s ceccces ce Te Ridias, ott 9.5 9.6 9.7 é +1 
Be a it. nt oka cw cele ks sancti do. 10. 2 | 10.6 10.5 | +3 —] 
es do 2.1 | 2.9 2.6 1.24 10 
EE ee a ks wie 6s kha ake theme da ktaaae bd daitevcs 4.4 6.3 6.3 +43 0 
ayy i ond a ae pina 3.4 4.2 3.9 15 7 
Reans, baked...-.... ew, 6 YU CUR 13.2 12.9 12.9 —2 | 0 
Corn, canned........ tenon as ae ae 15.2 15.5 | 15.6 | 3 | +] 
eo Tn sng wwe aie hie do x 17.4 17.6 tte +2 | +1 
Tomatoes, canned...... ia a oS ae 12.8 12.9 12 +] 0 
‘ugar, granulated ...... een? ee 8.1 10. 6 10.3 | 27 | —3 
nn, cask os i easlaoee Blades | 68.5 69.7 70.4 | 3 | +1 
RI Maln, <habss atidansndemadgidedia do | =. 36.5 37.8 | 37.8 | +4 0 
ds vduminhttnh anc kee lee aaa do 20.2 18.3 | 18.0 | —Ili | —2 
a eae ees Pe cc 19.8 16.8 | 16.4 | —17 = 
Bananas wt Dozen.... 36. 8 38.3 | 38.6 | 5 1 
Oranges - ae 51.0 1.1 49.0 | —4 { 
rticles combined }........ SN Se ee ee ee Pe ee j : i 4 l 
ee note 2. p. 36. 









Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on November 15, 1913 and 1914, and on November 15 
of each year from 1918 to 1923, together with percentage changes in 
November of each of these specified years compared with November, 
1913. For example, the price per pound of pork chops was 21.5 
cents in November, 1913; 21.8 cents in November, 1914; 43.3 cents 
in November, 1918; 42.1 cents in November, 1919; 44.1 cents in 
November, 1920; 32 cents in November, 1921; 33 cents in November, 
1922; and 28.9 cents in November, 1923. 

As compared with the average price in November, 1913, these 
figures show the following percentage increases: 1 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 1914; 101 per cent in Noveuiieer, 1918; 96 per cent in November, 
1919; 105 per cent in November, 1920; 49 per cent in November, 
1921; 53 per cent in November, 1922; and 34 per cent in November, 
1923. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 44 per cent in November, 1923, as compared with November, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES 'AND prp CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE NOVEMBER 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEA} CC 
PARED WITH NOVEMBER 15, 1913. Me 





[Percentage changes of five tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers 
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Per cent ofincrease (4 
Average retail price Nov. 15 (—) Nov. 15 of each sr. 
% yr N | 
Article. Unit. com} ared with Nov. | 
1913 0141918 1919 |1920 19211922 1923; 1914 | 1918 | 1919 1920 192 
Se ne 7 
Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| 
Sirloin steak........| Pound ./25. 4/25. 5| 40. 5} 39.3) 43. 5/35. 7/37. 3\38. 9; +0.4) +59) +55) +7144 
Round steak........ -.-G0. . . |22. 8/23. 4] 38. 5! 36. 2) 39. 6/31. 0/32.0/33.1/ +3 | +69] +59 +744 ; 
Rib roast........... ---G0. . ./19. 8/20. 2} 32. 0} 30. 2) 32. 6/26. 8/27. 528.3} +3 | +62) +53, +654 
Chuck roast......... --d0. . ./16. 3/16. 7] 27. 5} 24. 2) 25. 3/19. 2/19. 6/20. 4) +2 | +69) 448) 455/418 +99 _>: 
Plate beef........... ---G0.. ./12. 4/12. 7} 21. 2} 17. 3) 17. 7)12. 8112. 713.0) +2 | +31) +40) +43) +3 4912 
Pork chops.......... ---GO.. . /21. 5/21. 8} 43. 3] 42.1) 44. 1)32. 0:33. 0:28.9' +1 |+101) +96'+105 +4 
BNOUR ccbesecasvcces ..-G0. . ./27. 2/28. 2} 58. 3} 51.0) 53. 0/39. 7/40. 938.5 +4 [+114] +88) +95 +4 
BR. cnnbcbseprenecs -- 0. . .|26. 9}27. 4] 52. 4) 50. 5} 57. 1/45. 7'46.3:45.51 +2 | +95] +88 +1124 
0 PE ae ---G0.. ./18. 5/19. 2) 35. 1) 33. 4) 37. 130. 635.835.8' +4 | +90) +81/+101/+65 
ee ee ---d0. . .{20. 620. 6| 39.3} 39. 2) 42. 9135. 833.933.7} 0 | +91) +90 +108 +74 
Salmon, canned, red)...do...|..../... .|!31. 3135. 7138. 7/34. 3.31. 5/31. 4]......|.....1...../.....1--. 
Milk, fresh.......... Quart. .} 9. 1] 9.0} 15.4) 16. 4) 17.3/14. 3.13. 4/143) —1 | +69/ +80) +90 
Milk, evaporated. ... (?) 2 Bae PS a 16. 8} 15. 1/13. 3,11. 7/12. 2)...... Se ae Ss 
pie Epa Pound .|38. 7/39. 3; 66. 8! 75. 4) 69. 4/53. 154.6/58.91 +2 | +73)" 495) +7937 
Oleomargarine. . .... Sur EE gy RN ae 43. 0| 41. 0/30. 2:28. 1/30. 1)...... wma iE Sa 
Nut margarine...... ---dO...|...5|....|--.--| 35. 8} 35. 3128. 7/27. 1/28. 1)....... ‘OSS8 on SO RR 
EDS. c Scab cae de sew bac. + 5|23. 0} 40. 6) 43. 0] 39. 8/33. 3:35. 537. 8) +2 | +80) +91) +77\+45 
OO” SS at Sas «+ -G0O.. ./15, 9/15. 6) 34. 21.36. 5) 28. 9116. 617. 618.9) —2 |+115/4+130 +82) +4 
Vegetable lard sub- | | i wb Se | 
ee »-G0...|....]....]-2--.| 37. 8} 31. 4/21. 5/23. 2123. 7)....../..... “aaa, ES 
Eggs, strictly fresh . §PDozen. 49. 7/45. i 74. 1) 81.0) 86. 1/69. 564.566.4, —9 | +49) +63, +73) +41 

ggs, storage........ -.-o. . ./34. 3/31. 3) 54. 1) 61. 8} 66. 2146. 4/39. 8.42.3; —9 | +58) +29 +93/423 

OE Se SE 2 Pound .| 5.6] 6.4) 9 8} 10. 2} 11. 6} 9.3; 8.7) 8. 7!1+14 | +75) +82 +107 +66 
a halls cbce ane do...| 3.3) 3.7] 6.7) 7.4] 7.3] 5.1) 4.8) 4.6412 |4+103/4194 +101 455 4 
Corn meal........... ..-do 3.1) 3.3) 6.5) 6.6) 5.9) 4.2) 3.9) 4.4) +6 (+110)4113) +90)+35 + 2 
Rolled oats.......... UD. 0 kek tlrcus J.-.-.| 9.2] 11.5} 9.7) 8.8) 8.8)...... ee clere: teen Dele 
Corn flakes. ........ Wats ee me | 14.1) 14. 3/11. 9) 9. i Masenshasns eres: ‘an 
Wheat cereal. ....... iy Be Pe Sen eae 25. 2} 30. 4/29. 7/25. 6'24. 3}....../..... Ter BAe SPP 
Macaroni............ Pound.|....)....|..... | 19. 6] 22. 0/20. 4/19. 9/19. 7}....../..-..].. 0. locos les. 

BB. wcccsgeececcess -.-do 8.7} 8.8) 14.0) 17. 6) 14.2! 9. 4) 9.5) 9.7) +1 | +61/+102, +63! +8 
Beans, navy. .......}... do.. oer Se 16. 1) 12.3} 10.1) 8.2'10. 2:10. 5}...-..).2... eeitaec ets o « 
ee ee D.<< 1.3) 1.4) 3.3) 3.9) 3.3) 3.2, 2.1) 2.6/-22 | +83,4117, +83 +7 
RRR Re TREE. 2.2, do. sadoend 40 69 43 7.5 4.4) 63......]..... a ee 
Cabbage............ SOEs « sIeccche ----| 4.5] 3.5 4.6) 3.4) 3.91. bles Ae 
Beans, baked. .... YE eee oe 66 17.0} 16.513.913.212.9|......|..... lcescleceocles..|....|... ——oese 
Corn, canned........ iy ae SS ee © -| 18.9) 18.316. 1 15.215. 6)...... jnsse- temndibeths|oon|- 
Peas, canned........ ot gee POLS SIE SE. y 2 a ot KR By A Pe bees 495 ee 
Tomatoes, canned... OD rrhacedebddibccsa | 16. 1) 13, 7/13. 012. 812.9).....- ue. TYNE’ Pe SEY Se 
Sugar, granulated...) Pound.’ 5. 4) 6.2) 10.8) 12. 5} 12.8) 6.7) 8110.3 +15 |+100/ 4131 +137 +24 

RG Swiiddsiscs <eided ---G0.. .|54. 5/54. 7| 67.9) 71. 3] 73. 6 69.068.5 70.4) +0.4) +25) +31) +25 +27 
SED. anconesihsutnn do... 29, 8|29. 6} 30.8) 48.9) 41.3 35. 6 36.537.8 —1 | +3) +64) +39,+19 
 * EPR oars 2eGO. . -/eceefee--| 18 4) 30.2) 37. 1118. 990. 218.0)......).....)..... Reet Sapa 
Raisins.........0.. --GO...|....|....| 15,8) 22. 7) 32.326. 119.8 16.4 .....-)..... eS? le 
Bananas............ Dozen..'.... By os 39.9) 46.637. 8 26.838.6)......|..... Hepat Reortn GUel ip 

* aed GOR woeO.. .{..5.]....]-0-..} 54.2) 67. 4/52. 8151. 0:49.0.......].....1..0ccleceocls...t. 

| | } 
All articles com- | | | a 
rs ee ere leoee| At TER es [oteee|eree cree eee +0. 4 +75) +83) +84/+45 

1 Both pink and red. 

215-16 ounce can. 

88-ounce package. 

#28-ounce package. 

5 No. 2 can 


6See note 2, p. 36. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles of 
food,? as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles thiat 





could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and in November, Bw: 
1923. 
§ Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 


of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 


[38] 
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uf 3--AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT 
URCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN NOVEMBER, 1923. 








| | 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak. | Rib roast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. | Pork chops. 








Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- 

































































Year. Aver- | Aver- | 
; age | Amt.| age Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age Amt. age § Amt. 
retail | for $1.) retail | for $1.! retail for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail for $1. 
price. | | price. | price. price. price. price. 
| 
a. 2 a Swe! SSFTe = FREY MEESTER Sheree Caewere Lads 
j } 

Per lb.| Lbs. |Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |\Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. Perlb.| Lbs. 
UI3...+-+------/90.254 | 3.9 ($0. 223 | 4.5 |$0. 198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 $0. 121 8.3 $0. 210 4.8 
Mil wecscceceee 2501 3.01 .26} 42 ' . 204 4.91} .167 6.0) .126] 7.9 220 | 4.5 
er: -257| 3.9) .230 4.3 | .201 5.0} .161 6.2/ .121} 8&3 293 4.9 
RS 3.7 | -245| 4.1) «21: 4.7 | .171 5.8] .128|) 7.8} .227 4.4 
Ps necoedeen | -315| 3.2 | -200; 3.4] .249 | 4.0 | .209 8| .157| 6.4) .319 3.1 
Oe nc ccunaall - 389 2.6 - 369 2.7 - 307 3. 3 | - 266 3. 8 - 206 4.9 - 390 6 
Th ccs ccageah | .417| 2.4] .389/ 26) .325 3.1] .270 7 | 202) 5.0) .423) 2.4 
070. ---| -437| 2.3! .395| 2.5] .332 3.0} .262 3.8| .183 | 5.5) .423 2.4 
a ceneinel .388 | 2.6| .344 2.9 .291 3.4] .212 4.7} .143| 7.0| .349 2.9 

374| 2.7| .323] 3.1) .276| 3.6] .197] 5&1) .128] 7.8] .330| 3.0 
3: November] .389| 2.6 | +331 | 3.0] .283| 35} 204] 49) .130) 7.7| .239| 3.5 
Bacon | Ham. Lard, Hens. Eggs. | Butter. 
| a i | 
| } } 

\Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Per ».| Lbs. Perlb.| Lbs. | Per dz.) Dozs. \Perlb.| Lbs. 
eee $0.270| 3.7 |$0.269| 3.7 $0.158! 6.3 $0.213| 4.7 '$0.345| 2.9 |$0.383 2.6 
aide 275| 3.6| .273| 3.7, .156| 64| .218| 4.6; .353| 2.8] .362] 28 
EEE . 269 3.7 | .261 3.8 148| 6.8) .208 4.8 341| 2.9! .358] 2.8 
te wcwaleciell | .287/ 3.5] .204 3.4| .175| 5.7| .236 4.2 375 || 2.7) .304) 2.5 
ae .410 2.4 | .382 2.6 276 | 3.6 | .286 3.5 481} 2.1] .487 2.1 

. 5 gee 529, 1.9) .479 2.1 333 | 3.0! .377 2.7 569 | 1.8] .577 1.7 
siecasdbedl .554| 18) .534| 1.9) .360] 27) .411| 24) .623| 16] .678 1.5 
MR. | .523 19) .555 1.8 295 3.4 | .447 2.2 681 1.5] .701 1.4 
Tt. nso seealiel | .427| 2.3) .488/ 2.0] .150 | 5.6 | .397 2.5 509 2.0) .517 1.9 
= oon eenn 398; 2.5 | .488 2.0; .170 5.9  .360 2.8 | .444 2.3 {79 2.1 
‘November| .385 2.6) .455 2.2| .189 | 5.3 .337| 3.0) .664 1.5] .589 1.7 
Cheese. | Milk. | Bread. Flour. Corn meal. Rice. 
= Tw Caer oe ae | nalphiclse. 
Per lb.| Lbs.| Pergt.; Qts. |Perilb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. Perib.| Lbs. |Perib.| Lbs. 
pesocsnadens $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 \$0.033 | 30.3 30.030 | 33.3 ($0. 087 11.5 
MER .229| 4.4 -089 | 11.2] .063| 15.9] .034| 29.4 | .032] 31.3] .088/ 114 
cocci) gis] xo| cot} ico} coms} 13:7] tout] 227 | cose] 204] coo] ito 
pose Venue -332 3.0} .112/ 9.0] .092| 10.9] .070 14.3 .058 | 17.2} .104 9.6 
sone wala 359 2.8| .139) 7.2] .008| 10.2| .067| 14.9) .068 | 14.7] .129 7.8 
aaa . 426 31 .15! 6.5} .10 0.0) .07: 3. . 0 15.6} .15 6.6 
we 24 | i67| 60] 1135 87 | "ost | 123| 1065] in4| 1174 ee 
M21... ccccees -340} 2.9] .146) 6.8 | 099} 10.1] .058| 17.2) .045| 22.2) .095| 10.5 
Ee | .329} 3.0 | 131 7.6 | .087} 11.5] .051| 19.6) .039| 25.6] .005| 10.5 
November! .378 2.6 143 7.0 | .087 | 11.5] .046| 21.7) .044/ 22.7] .097/] 10.3 
. TPC ¢oySs ae Te 
} | 
Potatoes. | Sugar. Coffee. Tea. 
| | | 
Per lb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. 
MS... vce 30.017 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 $0. 298 3.4 |$0. 544 1.8 | 
REE | .018| 55.6 | .059| 16.9) .297 3.4] .546 1.8 | 
MS. coaaidaiel | 1015 | 66.7| .066/ 15.2) .300] 3.3] .545| 1.8 
US... cnaguaien .027 | 37.0| .080/] 12.5) .299 3.3 | .546 1.8 
NI .cwiseunianied | .043 | 23.3| .093| 10.8/ .302 3.3} .582) 1.7 
NO. .cccstahaes | -082| 31.3] .097/ 10.3/ .305) 3.3) .643) 15 
WY. .....ecsece | -038; 26.3) .113| 88) .433 2.3; .701; 1.4 
Ras chats | .063| 15.9] .194] 5.2] .470 2.1 733 | 1.4 
PR © i | .031)} 32.3] .080) 12.5) .363 2.8 | .697 | Ld 
ER... .. nathan 028 | 35.7) .073 | 13.7) .361 2.8) .681 1.5 | 
: November| .026| 38.5 8 | 9.7) .378] 26) .704) 14 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


]N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the chanves ;, 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,t by years from 
to 1922, and by months for 1922° and for January to Novembe 
1923. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on ;}, 
year 1913 as 100, and are computed by dividing the average priq, 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the avery, 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used yj)! 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the yoy 
1920 was 168, which means that the average money price for {iy 
year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money prim 
for the year 1913. ‘The relative price of bacon for the year 1919) y, 
205 and for the year 1920, 194, whitch figures show a drop of 11 poinis 
but a decrease of oaly 5 per cent in the year. 7 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers shovine 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. lyon, 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included jy 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have }e9 
used.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weichted 
according to the average family consumption in 1901, and the co 
of the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according 
to the consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor Review for ‘March, 
1921 (p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 42 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket an| 
the trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numlbver 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included i 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is broug)i 
down in November, 1923, to approximately where it was in May. 1/1’. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown thiai 
on the arithmetic scale. 
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4 See note 2, p. 36. 

5 For mdex numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920,see MonTHLY LABor 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio 
by Lucian W, Chaney, MoNTHLY LABOR REVieEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also ‘‘The ‘rati 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistica] Ass 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 
VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities for 
November 15, 1913 and 1922, and for October 15 and November 
15, 1923. For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 


with the exception of July, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled 
hy the bureau until after 1913. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCip,, 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by reta 






































Rost 
Atlanta, Ga. | Baltimore, Md. | Birmingha 
| . ee 
Article. Unit. : a 7 . nage Lf 
| . Nov. 15—- Nov. 15— Nov. 15— 
: Oct.|Nov.| | Oct.|/Nov. 0 
: is, | 15, -————__ 16, | 6, 
| 1913 | 1922 || 3.) 1913 | 1922/1923: |1923. 1913 | 1990 ‘ 
— ——7— EE — mea — a ; 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts A 
ee | Pound...... 24. 2} 34.7) 36.1) 35.0) 22.8 35. 4} 39. 1] 37.0) 28.0) 33.0 ' 
Round steak............ es. do......./ 21.3) 31. 4} 32. 5 31. 4) 21.3] 32.7) 35. 8] 34. 2) 23.0) 29.7 2 
ON ee see ee do......./ 19.0} 25.7) 27. 5; 27.3) 17. 5) 28.9! 30. 2] 29.4) 19.4) 24.9 ” 9: 
Ciuck roast............. _- do.......| 15.8} 18.3) 20.8} 20.4) 15.0} 19.2) 20.4) 20.0 16.5) 19.5 1: 
eae ee do.......' 9.9| 11.9) 11.7) 11.7) 12.2} 12.7) 13,4) 13.3) 10.0) 12.4 
Pork chops.............. ee do.......) 25.0) 32.9) 33.0) 28.3) 18.2) 31.9) 32.8) 26.5 23.0, 33.9 3. 
Bacon, sliced............!....-. do.......| 31. 1) 38.1) 36. 5) 35. 4| 21.5) 36.5) 34.4) 34.1) 34.0) 41.7 5] 
Ds 20 cc yas onthe Baber do.......| 30.8} 46.9) 47.3) 44.7) 27.5) 49.9) 52.2) 50.7), 32.0) 46.5 x 
BMOD, 1G Of... cc cecesce Js do.......| 20.2) 37.7) 36.1] 35.6) 18.0) 36. 7/ 37.3} 36.9) 21.9) 35. ¢ 4] 
EE FER ETE PS do.......| 21.0) 29.9) 32.5) 31.7) 20.2) 35.6) 36.9) 35.4, 19.3 30.9 
| 6 
Salmon, canned, red....|.....d0.......|.....| 28.4/ 29.5) 29.6 | 26.2) 26.6) 26.5 30.5 14 
A” Se See | Quart....... 10. 6} 16. 7| 16.7) 16.7| 8.7] 12.0] 14.0) 13.0] 10.0, 19. ¢ 1! 
Milk, evaporated........ | 15-16-0z.can.|..... 13. 6) 14. 2] 14.0).....) 11.3) 12.1) 12.0)..... 13.0 56 
SEE ahecincccathehes se oo? 39.8) 54.6) 57.3) 58.6) 38.4) 59, 2) 60.6) 63.7) 41.7) 53.1 9 
Oleomargarine.......... ee See aeerne te Te 25. 7| 27.9) 27.4 32.9 
Nut margarine. ........./.... See eee | 27 4) 27.3) 26. 8| 7 1 27.8) 27.4 ..| 29.4 ¥ 
EE ee ees do 25.0} 35. 1) 36.1) 36.8) 23.3) 35. 2) 37.3) 37.3} 23.0) 35, 1 1s 
| SE SR ee Gen do .| 15,3) 18.2) 19.3) 18.9} 15.0) 17.0} 18.6] 18.9) 15.1) 18.0 24 
Vegetable lard substitute)... .- | REO Oe ey | 21.7| 22.1] 22.7|.....| 22.4] 23.3] 23. 5)..... 21.5 10 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen.......| 40.0; 51.8] 43.8) ae 45.9) 68. 7 52. 6] 66.1) 39.0, 50.8 
Eggs, storage............ Ms oft geen | 40.7) 39.3! 40.6) 33.1) 36.4] 41.3] 39.7] 32.5) 41.4 
Sea Se ee |; Pound.... 5.6; 9.6, 9.1) 9.1) 5.5) 8.3) 8.8) B.S) 5. 9.0 : 
RE Re ase i do..... | 3.5) 5.2] 5.0) 5.2] 3.1) 4.6] 4.3) 4.3] 3.6) 5.¢ | 
Corn meal...... a .40.......) 2.6) 3.2) 4.0) 3.9) 2.6) 3.2] 3.6) 3.7) 2.5) 3.0 : 
Te ree aes 5 OE 9.5; 9.1) 9.2 8.4; 8.5) 8.5)..... 9.5 
Lt 
Corn flakes.............. | 8-oz. pkg.... ae 9.6) 9.8 9.8)... 9.0; 8.9) 8.9 10. 1 »: 
Wheat cereal............ | 28-02. pxs.. .--e| 26.6) 26, 8, 26.6]..... 24, 5| 22. 2) 22.3)..... 27.4 2 
Macaronl................ | Pound......]..... | 21.6) 21.2| 20.6).....| 19.2} 19.6] 19. 2)..... 19.7 1 
SS Ser BAR: do.......} 86 89) 88 8.8] 9.0) 9.3) 9.2] 9.7] 82 9.7 rT 
Beans, navy............ we Dobe nintintent 11.7) 13.0, 12 9} saaee 9.9) 10.3} 10.4)..... 11.5 
EPR «5 aA a 2.3] 3.2] 4.6) 3.6] 1.8 2.0, 3.2) 2.9) 2.2) 3 
IR Sens saqedeasars Latex yn ae 6&1) 7...... 4.7) 6.7) 6.5)..... 5.4) 7 
a Re Ms te iee a ad 4.5| 5.3) 4.9). 3.4, 4.3) 3.9)..... 4.6 1: 
Beans, baked........... | No, 2 can _...) 13.5] 13.6) 13.3). 11.9) 11.8) 11.7)..... 15.1) 14 1! 
Corn, canned............ Seed SORE SES 15.9 15.7) 15.8)..... 14,1) 14,1) 14.6. 16,1) 1 
| 21 
Peas, canned............ =a Bes ictd Asp ves 18.2) 17.7) 17.9] 15.7) 16.6) 16.6 .....| 19.2) 2% 1: 
Tomatoes, canned....... ae do.......|.....] 12.5) 13.4] 13.4].....| 11.4] 21.7] 11.6)..... |} 11.2) 1 2 
Sugar, granulated....... | Pound...... | 5.7] 8.5} 11.1) 10.8) 4.8) 7.5) 16.0) 9.7) 5.4) 8.2) 11 6) 
REE neseceds ces Foe Me We 0.......| 60.0} 88.6) 93.7) 93.6| 56.0) 65.0) 67.9) 66.9 61.3) 82.2 85.9 % 4: 
sips eihineestedieawies do 32.0) 36.5) 37.5) 37.1) 24.4) 32.4) 32.6, 32.6 28.8) 37.6, 38 : 
| | | | | 2 
a a erer scopes Se RO | 22.1) 18.5) 18.3)..... | 18.8) 16.7, 16.6)..... | 22.0) 20 I 
RINN........s0cscedes Re "NIE RORe 21.4) 18.8) 17.4|-..2.| 17.9) 14.4) 14.2).022,] 21.3) 19 ‘ 
BOTEER. . ccc ccacaccoeas P hs «de chanand 26. 2) 28.6) 28.0).....| 25.9) 27.3 28.6 ..... | 35.0) 37 } 
GERRI... dederveweloebos do.......|.....| 40.4) 40.7) 37.2|.....| 52.4] 56.9) 47.0).....| 46.4) 49 
} | 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the ot! 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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atICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 


1 dealers oceasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 












































s son 
— j — —_—_—_—_—_—_————_ a —s = - - — Se 
_ Bridgeport, alo. N. ¥ , ee eee : 
Boston, Mass. Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. sutte, Mont. Charleston, S.C. 
ie , Nov. 15— : ' @ Nov. 15— : 
NOV Oct. | Nov. |Nov.| Oct.) Oct. Oct.INov.| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. Oct |Nov. 
—| 15, 15, 15, 15, i, r- a + Ma! 15, 15, 15, —f- r 15, 15, 
vats | 1922 | 1923. | 1923. |1922. nee ee 1913 | 1922 |1923- }1923. | 1922. | 1923. | 1925. 1913 | 1922 |!923. |1923. 
—_——— —— _— _ es eS a tie 
| | j | 
(1s, | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts.) Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts.) Cts 
10) 1 61. 7| 1 63. 9} ? 62. 7] 43. 7] 48.3) 47.3) 22. 2) 36. 4] 39.0] 36.7] 28.0) 28.0) 27.0) 21. 4) 33.2) 33. 2} 33.2 
0} 49.3) 53.9) 50.6) 37.7] 41.3) 40.1) 19. 4) 29.6) 32.6] 30.8) 24.6) 24.1! 23. 5] 20.8) 30.91 30.5} 31. 4 
ng 36.0) 38.9) 38.3) 33.6) 36.5) 35.7) 16. 4) 27.1) 28.3) 28.1) 22.9) 22.1) 21. 5] 20.0) 26.8) 26.8) 26.4 
16.2) 24.4} 26.2] 24.8) 23.9) 25.9) 26.3] 15.2] 19.8} 21.4] 20.9) 16.5) 15.8) 15.4] 15.0) 19.8) 20.2} 20.2 
| 14) 16.8 wy 10. 6) 11.5) 11.0) 11.7) 12.0) 12.4) 12.1) 11.2) 10.0 10.3] 12.0, 13.4) 13.2) 44.5 
9.4 7, 37.9) 30.3) 34.5) 35.9) 30. 5) 19.8) 34.1) 37.21 29.5) 32.5) 32.8) 25.8) 25.0) 34.51 31.8) 30.5 
04,6) 38.7| 37.7] 37.1) 45.4) 45.1) 44.1) 21.2) 35.2) 32.7] 31.8} 47.7] 48.2) 47.7] 26.6) 37.9) 35.0) 34.6 
41.0] 51.5) 58.2) 52.2) 52.9) 54. 2) 5. 4) 26.3) 46.9) 46. 4] 45.8) 53.4) 51.4) SL. 4] 27.5) 45.0) 42.7) 42:0 
0.5) 39.3) 39.1) 37.8) 37.0) 37. 6) 36.7] 15. 6) 30. 6) 32.1) 30.0) 31.2) 31.7) 31.3] 22.5) 43.1) 41. 7} 38.5 
4.3} 41.0) 39.5) 38.4) 39.1) 39.9) 38. 5) 20.0) 34.7) 35.4) 34.1) 27.7) 29.0 26.4) 21.5 se 36. 4} 34.9 
| | | | 
| 29.6) 29.91 29.3! 33.31 29.6) 30.1)..... 27. 4) 27.1) 27.6 37.7] 38.5] 36.1)..... | 27. 5| 26.81 26 8 
89) 14.5, 14.9] 15.9) 14.0] 15.0) 15.0) 8.0) 14.0) 13.3} 13.8) 14.2) 14. 3| 14.3] 12.0 18.5) 18.0) 18 0 
eee} 12.0) 12.7) 12.8) 11.5) 12.3) 12.5).....) 11.4) 11.9) 11.8) 12.3) 12.5) 12. 5)..... 11.6} 12.0) 12.0 
98,2) 52.7) 56.8) 58.4) 52.6) 56.5) 58.7) 38.1) 56.5 55.5] 60.3) 51.3) 56.3) 55.7] 37.8) 49.3) 54.7) 55 2 
adil 28.3! 30.2) 31.8) 27.0) 28.3) 28. 8!.....| 27.3) 28.3] 20.1) 30.0)......!......].....! 27.6) 29.0) 29.0 
} | | | | i 
6.3! 26.0) 27.1) 25.0 26, 31 - ae | 26.9, 27. 4] 28.0; 30. 2 32.7 , | 28.0) 28.5 29.0 
B.4) 37.0] 38.4) 38.8) 35. 2) 39.4) 39.6) 21.5) 34.6) 37.1) 37.9) 36.7) 38.8) 38.8} 21.0 33.6) 36.1) 35.4 
5.8 18.4) 19.3} 19.9) 17.5) 18.1) 18.5) 14.2) 16.8) 17.7] 18.0) 92.0; 21.2) 21.9) 15.0) 18.8) 19.3 20.1 
vee} 24.1) 24.8) 25.1) 23.0) 23.9) 24.6).....| 21.8) 22.7] 22 S| 26.0) 25.6] 26.21..... | 21.3! 22.2 23.2 
&.6, 100.6, 78.6) 97.6} 87.5) 74.7) 89.1) 48.5) 75.9) 57.1] 70.7] 65.6) 62. 72.9) 40.0 44.0 44.2 49.5 
i 2 5.8! 45.0) 48.3) 43.3. 45.9) 46.0) 30.6) 37.3 39.2 - 11.2! 40.8) 42.1] 33.5, 34.5 383 38.0 
60, 84) 84) 8.4) 84) 86 86) 5.6 83 84] 85) 9.7) 9.6) 9.7] 64 9.5 10.2 10.2 
6 5.5] 5.0; 5.0) 4.9) 4.6) 4.4) 3.0) 43° 4.0) 4.0) 5.5) 5.1) 4.91 3.7 5.9 58 5.7 
3.5 4.91 5.0: 5.1) 6.9) 7.1) 6.9) 2.6) 3.4. 37 4.1 3. 9) 4.0 1.2) 2.6; 3.0 8 3.5 
&4) 89 8.9 8.5) 8.2) 8.3/..... 7.9, 7.9 7.9, 6.7; 6.9, 6.9)....., 95 94 93 
} | | 
10.0 95) 9.6 9.3 9.4) 9.4).....] 9.2; 9.1) 9.4) ito] 12a) aaa... 10.0 10.0 9.9 
25.9; 24.8) 24.5) 25.3) 23.6; 23. 6).....) 25.3) 23.8) 24.1) 28.8 27.9) 27.9)..... 25. 0; 25.0) 24.7 
23.7; 23.1) 23.3) 23.9) 24.0] 23. 8)..... } 21.7) 21.5) 21 7| 22.5; 21.0) 21.0). 19. 6} 20.2 19.8 
4) 111 10.6) 11.0) 10.3) 10.1) 9.9) 9.3) 9.0) 9.1) 9.2) 9.6 101) 98 5.6 6.5) 6.8) 68 
10.3, 10.3) 10.3, 10.5) 10 9) (Beg 10.3. 10.5 10.8) 9.3) 10.8 10.8)..... 11.3) 11.8 11.9 
177 22) 26 26 22 3.2] 29] 1.8) 1.7; 25) 24) 12) 20 Ls 22 24 2.8 
me | 4.3: 6.7] 6.5 4.4) 7.5) 7.4].....] 4.7) 7.0) 6.6) 3.8) 5.4) 5.1).....! 5.0) 63) 6.6 
| 45, 50) 4.3) 3.6) 5.5! 4.9)..... 22 642 1234 | 3.7, 2G. Bibles. 3.8} 5.0) 4.4 
| 14.4, 14.7) 14.7) 12.2) 11.6) 11.6 11.0 11.1) 10.8) 17.5 16.8 16.8 . 11.3) 10.9 10.9 
‘anil 18.5) 19.3) 19.3) 17.9) 18.9) 19.1).....) 15.0) 14.9) 14.9) 16.1) 15.0, 15.0).....) 14.3) 14.3) 14.2 
} } | 
inal | 21.7) 21.2) 21.3) 20.1) 21.4) 21.2).....) 16.7 15.6) 15.7) 16.1) 16.0 16.0).....) 18 i 18.1) 18.2 
pag | 13.5) 12.4) 12.2) 12.8) 13.8) 13.8).....| 13.4) 13.6] 13.4] 14.7) 15.0) 15.0.....) 10.4] 10.6; 10.7 
4) 8.0) 10.9) 10.3) 7.8) 10.3] 10.3) 5.3) 7.9) 10.4) 10.0) 9.9 12.5 12.5, 5.0 7.7} 10.2) 10.0 
8.6) 68.9) 70.1) 70.2) 57.6) 58.0) 58.0! 45.0) 60.9 62.6) 62.9) 79.0) 82.5 82.5) 50.0) 71.4) 70.7) 71.4 
3.0) 43.0) _— 13. 6 34 9 36.1) 36.6) 29.3) 34.5) 35.0) 34.8) 45.8! 45.5, 45.6, 26.8, 32.4! 32.5) 32.6 
| 21.0) 18.8) 17.9 19. 8| 18. 5} 17.3). 19. 5 18.7) 17.3; 21.2; 185 18.1)..... 20.6! 18.1) 17.9 
| 19.2) 15.6) 15.3] 19.1) 15.9] 15.3)..... 18.4; 14.8) 14.7} 21.5) 20.0) 19.8..... 19.4) 16.7) 16.3 
| 47.5} 50.0) 41. 7| 36.0} 36.0) 38.0)..... | 44.7) 46.4) 48.9) 2 15.0) 215.2) 216.2)... 33.3) 40.7) 40.7 
is 90.0 56.8; 56.9) 51.5) 54.3) 50.4).....| 55.2) 52.8) 54.0) 54.2} 50.0) 51.3...... 25.4) 42.5) 30.0 





? Per pound. 
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| { 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleve 
j 2 I | 
i Jni IN 15 | N 15 N 
Ar j \ + NOV. io | | NO 
Article. Unit. | Nov. 15—| a+ Inov. rn Oct.|\Nov. 
i—_—_———/ 45, | 15, 15, | 15, | 
< Qo. 092 “ 
| 1913 1922 |1923- |1923. | 1913 | 1990 19s. 1088. 191 
a [pt ro 
| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cts | Cts. | Cts.| ¢ 
iste eteek. Pound..... | 24.7] 38.6] 41.6 40. 7 22 7} 32.0 34. 9) 34. 1] 25. 0) 
erie weer... dennis. do.......| 21.4] 29. 9} 32.3 31. 7} 20. 7| 29. 3} 31. 2) 30. 7} 22. 4] 28 
Ribroast:..............:1..... do.. | 19. &} 29. 5} 31.6} 31.3) 19.2) 26.6) 28.2] 27.4] 18. 6 2: 
Chuck roast.............!.....do.......| 15.9} 19.8} 21.1) 21.0} 16.1) 17.5} 18.1! 17.8) 17.0) 1 
"SPORE Ty. y PTR 12. 0} 12.0} 12.2] 12.5) 11.5) 12.8 13. 9 13.8} 12.6) 11 
| . } 
Pork chops.............. eT eae 19, 3} 28.9] 31.7) 25.2) 19.8) 27. 1) 31.5) 23.3) 21. 6) 2 
Bacon, sliced............ "ao... 77] 32.41 45.91 44.81 43. 7] 24.6] 35.0) 33.81 31.7) 28 1) 4 
SS ee 2 ee do.......| 32.3] 47.7} 49.0) 48. 4) 28. 5) 47.6] 48. 1) 47.6} 35.7) 41 
Lamb, leg of........ oe ery Wo 19. 3} 35. 4] 36.4] 35.9] 17.5) 31.4) 33.3) 32.1) 13.1] 3 
Naa ita a 08 8s 4s .. “GR: | 17. 4| 30.7) 32.6) 30.0) 20.2) 33.5, 34.9) 32.8) 19. 9) 32 
} | } | 
Salmon, canned, red..... .... -GO.......|..+.-] 32.0) 33.4) 33.9)... 27.9} 28.1 28, 2! ae > 
Milk, fresh. .... elke ddul Quart....... | 8.0) 12.0) 14.0 14.0) 8.0) 12.0 14.0 14.0) 8.0) 1 
Milk, evaporated veotdnée 15-16-02. can.}|..--- 10. 5} 11. 5) 11. 5)..-..) 11.01 11 5) 3. mz he 
pt aan | Pound...... 36. 5) 54.5 54. 3} 58. 8| 38.2) 54. 5) 54. 5) 59.2! 40,7) 5 
Oleomargarine..........)..... Bb. ds ih l-veed 23. 8 ae 26. 9). | 28. 7| 30.8 31.6) --| yas 
Nut margarine..........|.....do....... _.2.-| 22.4} 25.1) 26.3).....| 26.9) 27.6] 28.5)... .} 26, 
DA alin dhe deoccdsettechusd do.......| 25.3} 37.4] 40.1) 40.7) 21.0) 35.4) 39. 0} 38. 1) 24.0) 33 
OES a achnwacdhas Wee do.......| 15.0} 16.8) 18.2) 19.0] 14.2) 15.7] 18.1] 18.0) 36.3) 18. 
Vegetable lard substitute." -‘do.......|-.--. 22. 8| 24.4) 25.1)..... | 22. 1) 24. 5] 24.1)... | 23 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... | Dozen....... 39. 8} 60. 3) 49.8) 65.0) 44.3) 63.7) 47.0 sais 50, 0) 75 
Eggs, storage............ Rr sy: 30.31 37.8! 35.3| 40.7] 38.6] 36.8 36,41 37.21 35.7] 43.2 
RP RES Pound...... 6.1] 9.7] 9.7] 9.8 4.8 B84) 84) &4] 5.6) 7.9 
SPR: Sey wee 2.9 4.2) 4.1) 4.1) 3.3) 4.6) 4.4) 4.4) 3.2) 4, 
Corn meal..............- do...... 2.9 5.1) 5.4) 5.4) 28) 28) 3.6) 3.7) 3.0) 3, 
eee ine --| 7.9 8&6) S&4I..... 8.6) 8.7 ts =F 8. 
Corn flakes.............. Sor. pkg....|..-.-}| 9.5} 91) 9.2)... 9.4) 9.2) 9.2). 10.0 
Wheat cereal............ 28-02. pkg. .-|.--.-| 24.2) 23. 4) 23. 3).....) 24.7) 23. 5) 23.3)..... 25. 
RR Pound...... ..} 18.3] 18.2] 18.3) 8.8) 16.5) 16.6] 16.5)..... 20. 
RRR Uy ad ds 9.0, 9.7] 10.1) 10.1).....| 88 9.4) 9.5) OO 9. 
Beans, pavy............ Oe ee 10.2} 10.6) 10.6)..... 9.5, 9.8) 9.3}.....1 9.7 
; 
Potatoes................ | -d0... 1.7) 1.7) 2.41 2.3) 1.9) 21) 2.44 2.2) 20) 2, 
/ - a eee se ‘ee ee | 4.1) 5.8) 6.0)..... 4.5) 5.9) 5.6)... 3.8 
Cabbage........ . ae Say 3.3] 3.5) 3.7]|..... 3.4) 4.3] 3.9)..... 3.1 
Beans, baked........... No. 2 can...|.....| 12.7] 12.9) 12. 8)..... 11.5) 11.4) 11.4). 12.3 
orn, canned........%... - Bi adads hodhed 13.7) 15.4) 15.2)....-. 13. 8} 14.2] 14.2). 15.9 
Peas, canned...........- ‘= Ob...) i1-dade 15. 5| 16.8) 16.9)..... 16. 4] 16.9} 16.9)..... 17.1] 
Tomatoes, eanned.......).....d0.......|..... 18. 3} 14.2) 14.1).....] 12.3) 12. 5] 12. 9).....17 13.¢ 
Sugar, granulated....... | Pound...... 5.1) 7.6) 9.8) 9.4) 5.3) 7.9) 10.3) 10.2) 5.4) 8.1) 
MR ghscl bats. s..-cdes ir MHF 55.0} 66.6] 72.7| 72.9] 60.0} 69.3] 72. 2| 72.21 50.01 6s. 4| 
eae }.....d0.......} 30.7] 34.81 38.2) 38.0) 25.6) 31. 8} 33.1) 33.1 ae 38. 2) 
| 
nt Eee oe | So oii 2) 45 -.-| 20.6) 19.2) 19.1)..... 19. 4} 18.3} 19. 0].....} 20.0! 
Meine vote va dbb wiles 80 O..<. 6 Jock 20. 8} 17.1) 17.3).....] 19.9} 16.7] 16.4)..... 20. 3} 
I lian. boanaviehibon | Dozen. .| 37. 5| 37.7) 38.9). ....1 38. 5) 45.6] 45. 0)..... 44.5 
ae ©. eet do 57.9) 56.1) ie ae 42.8] 46.7] 41. 8)..... 52. 6} 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the « 
included in this report it would be known as “porterhouse”’ steak. 
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—— 
Colut s,0hio| Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass 
[at vere 
| __ | Nov.15— | | Nov.15— ___ | Nov. 15- | =| Nov.15—1 
No et.) Nov Oct. |Nov. Oct. |Nov. Oct. |Nov | Oct. | Nov 
145 15, | 15, 15, 15, er 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15. 
hare, 1923. (192% 923. |1923. , 923. |1923. | 923. '192: 23. 11923 
l1922. 1923. |1928- | 4993 | 1920 |1928 h | 913 | 1922 |1928. |19 * | 1913 | 1922 1923. 1923." 1913 | 1999 | 192d. | 1923. 
| | | 
|__— pe wy ry es mer ee no 
| Cis. | Ct. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cta. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. / Cis. 
| aa 9| 40. 7| 23.6) 34. 5| 33. 9] 32. 8| 22.9) 28. 7] 30. 7] 28. 3) 25. 6] 34.8) 88.6) 36.4) 34.3] 55.7 61.0) 58.4 
70  7| 32.4] 21.0) 31. 5] 29. 8) 29. 2} 20. 3] 24. O} 26. 1 24. 4| 20. 6| 27.6| 30.6) 29.7) 27.3] 41.8] 44.5] 43.6 
6. 7| 28. 5} 20.1) 27. 1) 26. 4) 26.4) 16. 7] 21. 2) 22. 5) 20. 9) 20. 0} 25.4) 27.1) 25.9) 23.3) 26.4) 29.9) 28.2 
90, 5| 21. 3} 21.8} 16.4) 21. 2) 21. 1) 21.4) 15. 3] 16. 1] 17.0} 16. 2} 15. 2] 18. 4) 20.4) 19.3) 18.3] 20.0) 21.9) 20.9 
13.4) 13.0) 14.2) 15.0) 15.6) 16.9) 15.2) 9.9) 9.7) 9.7) 9.6) 11.4) 11.6 12,2) 12.0)..... 11.9) 13.1} 13.4 
| 
a, 1) 33. 4 27.9) 21.8) 33. 5) 31.9) 29.8) 20.4) 31.1) 31. 5| 27.0) 19.4) 31.9) 35.2) 28.6) 23.3) 34.3) 34. 2} 29.6 
3x. 6) 39. 3] BS. 5) 37. 5} 43.6 37. 9 38. 0} 28.0) 44. 2) 43. 3) 41.8) 22.3) 41.2) 40. 2) 38.7) 25.7) 37.9) 36.5) 36.1 
15,6) 46.6) 44.6) 31.6) 52.0} 50.0) 50. 0) 29. 2) 51. 7] 49. 7| 49. 5| 27.0) 48.3) 50. 3] 48.4) 30.4) 46.5) 47.8) 46.1 
: 3.0} 37. 8] 22. 5} 40.0} 41. 3) 41.3) 15.2) 34. 2] 34. 8] 34. 5] 15.1] 35. 7/ 37.3] 36.7] 19.3) 38.9 39.6] 38.9 
30. 2. 31. 4) 18.4 30.0) 28. 7| 29 7| 18. 5} 28.0} 29.1) 26.2) 19.2) 32.6, 35. 5) 33. 5) 24.6] 42.2) 42.6] 41.8 
| i i 
39,0 32.4} 32.4]..... 31.1) 30.2) 30.2)..... | 34. 0) 32.7) 33.0).....| 30.5 30.0) 30.2).....| 30.3) 31.8! 31.7 
11, 0) 13. 0} 13. 0} 10, 8} 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 8.4) 9.8) 11.7] 11.7) 9.0) 13.0) 15.0) 14.0) 9.0) 14.0) 14.0) 15.0 
1.5) 11,9 12.0)..... 12.9) 14. 0} 14. 0)..... | 11.6) 11.9) 12.0).....| 11.2) 11.8) 12.0).....(12.6) 13.5] 13.4 
! 55. 3) 59.9) 40. 0} 53. 2) 56.8) 58. 5) 35. 0) 52. 5) 51.2) 57.0) 37.1) 55. 4) 56. 5) 60. 2) 36.0 18. 8 54. 8] 56.2 
26. 1| 28. 8) ‘29. 5 ieeou 27. 3} 30.0) 30.3).....| 29.0) 30.0) 31.4)..... 27. 5| 29.6} 29.6 30.3! 31.7) 31.7 
| | | | | 
25, 3} 26, 8) 27.7)..... 29.4) 31.1) 31.3)..... | 28. 3} 29.0) 29.6).....| 26.3) 27. 5) 26.8).....] 31.3) 28.3) 29.0 
35.6) 38.0) 38.6) 20.0) 35.8) 37. 7) 38. 3) 26. 1) 37.9) 39.7) 39.6] 22. 3) 35. 5) 37. 2) 37.3) 23.6) 35.5! 39.1) 39.0 
16.0} 17.3) 17.9) 16.8) 20. 1) 22,6) 22. 7) 16. 9} 19.6] 19.4] 19. 5) 16.4) 17. 1/ 19.0) 19.7) 15.3] 16.6; 18.3) 18.8 
29.3) 23. 9} 240)}..... 21. 7| 20. i 20. 6)..... | 24. 2} 21.3) 21.9).....| 22.9] 24.1) 24.3).....] 23.0] 25.3) 24.5 
67.1) 47.6) 68. 9 7 48, i 43.0) 49.1) 45.0) 59.7) 47 9 60. 1) 41. 0) 66.1) 56.1) 63.9) 58.8) 93.1) 78.5) 94.3 
9,7) 39.0 40.4) 35.0) 41. 5] 35.0) 43.5} 33.0) 39.8) 38.6) 41.4) 32.2) 39.4! 40.0) 42.7 34.6] 41.4) 45.5) 45.9 
7.64 7.7 77 6.3 89 &7 8.7 &. 5| 8.2) 7.8 7.8} 5.6) 8.6) 86) 8.6) 6.2) 9.2) 9.1) 9.1 
45) 4.2) 42) 8.3) 4.7) 44) 44 25) 3.8) 3.7) 8.7] 3.1) 45) 41) 4.1) 3.3) 5.1) 49) 49 
2.0 3.5 3.6 3.6) 3.5 40 4.3) 2.6) 3.1) 3.3) 3.5) 29) 44) 45) 47) 3.6 6.6 6.9 6.5 
9.5 90 “4 buwed | 10. 4 10.7} 10.9)..... 8.7, 9.0) 88..... | 94 9.0} 9.0)..... 9.2} 9.6 9.6 
| ; } | j | 
9,5, 10,1) 10.1)..... 11,5) 11.0) 11.0)..... | 99 9.9 9.9)..... 9. 2 8.9 8.9). 10.1) 10.1, 10. 
26.1} 25.0! 246}..... | 25.6) 25.1) 25. 4)..... | 25, 2) 24. 5} 24. 5)..... | 25. 3} 24.0) 23.9). 28.4| 26.4! 26.6 
19.3) 19.1) IS.9).....) 20.3) 24.1) Qt.4)2 222. | 20.6] 20. 7| 20. 3).....| 19.9) 19.7] 19.5)....-| 23.8] 23.01 23.9 
10.4 10.1 10.0) 9.3 10.7) 9.9) 9.9) 86) 9.7] 9.8) 9.9) 8.4) 9.1) @5) 9.8 10.0) 9.9) 10.3] 10.; 
9.5 98 %6)..... 10. 9} 11.3) 11.4)... | 10.5) 12.3) 11.7 9.5, 9.4] 8.8)..... 10.7; 10.6) 10.5 
2.0 26 21) 23) 3.5) 40 3.9 1.6 1.8) 26 24 1.7) 14) LO 1.7) 18! 21) 30 27 
5.0 7.0 7.3)..... 6.0) 7.1) 7.0)..... | 3.9 5.2) 5.0)..... 3.5, 5.8 5.6).....| 4.8) 7.1) 6.8 
3.3 4.6) 4.6).....) 5.0) 5.41 5.1)..... | 224 24 235..... | 26 41) 4,1)..... 3.7) 4.8) 4.5 
13.8) 14.0, 18.9)..... 15, 8} 14.4) 14.6)..... | 14.3] 14. 5) 14.6)..... | 12.1) 11.8} 12.0)..... 12.9} 12.8 13.2 
12.7) 12:9 4, pubes 7.2) 16. 1| 16. 5)..... | 44.51 15.0) 15.3)..... 15.4; 15.0) 15.1)..... 15.5} 17.1) 16.7 
} i j | 
i | i | | 
14.9 14.8) 15.5)..... 21. 4) 21.1) 21. 1)..... | 16.2) 16.5) 16.4)..... 16.6) 16.7) 17.2)... i 17.4, 18.3) 17.9 
13.6, 13.8} 18.8).....! 14.1) 14.0) 14.0)..... | 13.1) 13.2) 13. 1)..... 12. 8} 12.6) 12.8)..... | 13.2) 13.9) 13.6 
8.3) 10.6) 10.4) 5,6) 8.6) 11.3) 10.8) 5.1) 8.9) 11.3) 11.0) 5.2) 7.8 110 9.8) 5.3) 8.3! 10.5) 10.6 
76.2. 77.7) 82.1) 66.7) 96. 5| 92. 3 92. 3 52, 8| 69. 1) 66. 5) 66. 5| 43.3) 64. 5| 64.6) 64.0) 44.2) 60.5) 59.1) 59.3 
35.0) 36.8) 37. 7) 36.7) 41. 5) 42 5) 42.7) 29.4) 35.9) 36. 5) 36.9) 29.3) 36.7) 37.8) 37.6) 33.0) 38.1) 39.8) 39.3 
| | | | a lls a 
, 
21.9 20.9) 20.0)..... | 23.6} 20.0) 19, 1)..... | 20.7] 18. 5 19.2)..... |} 20.4) 18. 3) 16.9)... | 18.2} 16.8} 16.9 
19.7| 17,6] 16. 5)..... | 21.0) 17. 5) 17. 4).....] 19. 8] 17,5) 17. 1)..... 18.9 16.4) 16.1).....| 21.4) 18.4] 18.2 
38.2) 40.41 40. 5)... 34. 3] 34. 0} 34.0). ....|2 13.519 14.112 15.0)... .| 34. 9| 39.0) 35. 8)..... 210.1 210. 92 11.3 
49. ( 1. 8 47.6).....| 56.3} 55.0) 54.1)..... 51. 9} 51.1) 53. 8)..... 53. 5| 52.8) 56.3)..... 51.4) 53.5) 51.8 
i | 
j | | ! ' | i | | j i | 





‘er pound. 
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TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART); LRs or Fé 
~ So ——— a -sa oe a ae - ; _ 
Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fjg. | war 
tiated a 
Article. | Unit. = | Oct INov.| Nov. 15- Oct Woy Nov. 15— |, Nov. 
| 15, | 15, | 15, | 5 ye oa 1: | 
11922, |1923. |1923. | | 1923. 1923. 1923. |1994 = 
| 1913 | 1922 | 1913 | 1922 ‘ 1,913) 19 
} } } O14 
y | | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| ; \ ie hd 
Coaein steak, i is Sin ah tel ll er = dip tae 29. 3/29. 3 | 28. 4) 26.0) 34.9] 38.1) 35. 8) 25. 6) 33.5 I} 34 m6 a 
O&O Tere ape a eee ws bee 27. 8| 28. 9} 27. 5) 24. 7] 33.1) 36. 2) 34. 6} 21. 2] 27.7) 28.9] 9”: a 
Rib-roast......:...cc..csc0c0- at > atipeen 23.91 23.9] 23.31 17.8] 25.6] 25.6] 25.6] 21.6] 26.91 on. 4! 2° 22. 3S 
CREE BB n 5s. 0's onic os cbbae hd ode OP. iin 240 19. 4{ 20.0} 18.9) 16.3] 21. 6} 22.3] 22.2) 14. 4] 15.8) 17.7) 17; 56 1 
PMO DOR, 05.6...2.ccadsesodefessas BP. i0dis 14.4) 15.7) a 12.9} 13.9) 14.0 a 11.2} 10.8) 10.1) 1:3 12 91 1 
23 
fe ere == 33. 3} 31.2) 29.3) 21. 5} 31.1) 32.9) 26.1) 24.0} 33.5! 30. 6) 909 | on 8! 2 
eee ok aia oe 46.2) 45.1) 45.0) 29. 2) 39. 0) 36.8 34. 4} 30.9] 37.9] 35.0] 344 9 4 
Ue ere hes ds | ees 47.5} 45.0} 45. 4] 30.3 49.0) 50.0) 47.7) 30.2) 45.5) 44 | 5 a a 
OS ee ene ae  EPRPEC 34.3) 35.0} 34.2) 19.0] 37.1) 38.3} 38. 3) 21. 6} 34.8) 35.0] 347 18.3\ 3 
Ade dood Lens O55. cs oid oa! Se ore | 31.1} 32.8} 30.7} 19. 8} 30.4) 32. 4) 32.0] 24.6) - 34. 4] 3 58 2 
} | | | } 
Salmon, canned, red.......... —_— "Se 30. 5 30. 41 29.9)..... 37.2) 36.6 ie 30. 4} 31.2} 
OS SS a | Quart. ...... 15. 8| 5. 3! 15. 3) 8.0) 10.3) 12.0) 12.0) 12.3) 17.7) 18.7) 1 Qj 1 
Milk,evaporated............. 15-1607. can.| 12. 4) 12. 8| 12.8)..... 11.7) 11.6) 11.5). ....| 11.7) 12.8) 12 wea 
Butter..-..-.... ce ean ae clahe odin we UES 6 « chin 53. 4) 54.9} o4. 3} 37.5 o4. 9) 55.7 58. 3) 39. 0} 54.1) 5 0.11 5 
Oleomargarine............... Drs ais | Roepe - “— 34.3} 32. 0)..... 27.3; 29, 8| 30.3).....| 29.9) 28. 6) 9 
' | | - 
| i } | } 
Nut margarine............... rae | 29.5] 30.0) 30.2)... 26.5! 28.5| 28.5..... | 99.9! 97.61 97 ‘ 
DR RS bs oe cok soaks obs aes | ae | 35.1) 35.7) 35.7) 21.3) 36.2) 37.7] 37.2) 22.5) 35.0) 35.5] 3 9H) 2 
DAES 54 <5 fib Gale <9 26 cunts Fautt ee | 18.6} 20.7} 20.6) 15.0} 15.2) 16.8} 17.2) 15.7] 17.5) 18.6) is 641 
Vegetable lard substitute... .. Ins ois er | 24.6) 17.3] 17.9)..... 22.7) 24.4) 24.7)..... | 21.7) 23. 3} 2 9 
Eggs, strictly fresh...........; Dozen....... os 39.0; 47.7) 43.5) 57.5) 43.7] 61.4) 45.0) 62.9 6} 5 
} | | | | | 
Eggs, storage................. an Dein | 38.51 35.4! 40.0! 35.8] 38.7)..... 40.5) 40.0] 42.5) 4 a 
PPE Sie ds kd ad Sh 6b te ddncede } Pound...... | 6 Hl 7.1) 7.2) 5.1) 7.8) 85) 8&5) 6.2) 10.6) 1 6.0 
DN 55 os aks 2s shad « che le waite QO. uebs< 5.1{ 4.5) 4.5) 3.2) 4.5) 4.3) 4.4) 3.7] 5.6 a 0 
MERE 26) Bs its 65 565 abs cup be ade GO.50%5 | 3.3} 3.9) 4.0) 2.6) 2.9) 3.5) 3.5) 2.9) 3. 4 99 
SE MU ei asc os ko oc tice 5 oe Be hee daw s «2 8.7) 8.7 8.7)..... Fe fy: Se i 9. 7} 
| i } 
Con oe. a ee a Sa a H a: J , Ae = 8.8 lat a as G 
 ). ee 28-0z. pkg...| 24. et ae Ol. .... 26. 3) 23.9) 24.0)..... 25.9) 24 9 
reese” 2 Pound. ores 19. 9| 19.6) 19.9}..... 18.9} 18.6] 18.6)..... 19. 3) 19.7 9 
IEE TE 2 GR 24 Sata i'n da tte wit are oe | 7.7) 7.7) 7.9) 9.2] 10.3) 10.3) 10.3! 6.8) 8.9) &.9 rei 
Gg ee ere jose 10.0; 10.8) 10. 5)..... 10.0) 10.2) 9.8)..... 11.3) 11 a 
| | | | 
a a a _ do...... 3.41 4.1) 3.7) 1.7) 1.7) 21) 1.7) 2.5) 2.7 2.0 
Daas ee pega Wr? Seg 5. 3} 6.5, 6.3) 4.2) 6. + § vat 5. 0} 
EE ere ees Sy — “appeme 1 4.71 5&1) 4.9)..... 3.7) 4.1) 3.9).....) 4.5] | 
Beans, vaked...... pepo Ft ot | No. 2can...| 14.0) 13.2) 13.3)..... 13.3} 13.7) 13.5)..... 11.9) 12.: 
Corn, canned.......... po 5 =F Ie segs Saar | 13.6) 13.8; 13.9)..... 13.7} 18.9) 13.9)..... 15.9} 1 At 
i 
Peas, canned................. bs tes fe.\.i.. 18, 7| 17.8] 17.3!..... 15.5) 16. o 16.0)..... 17.1) 16.8) 17.2 ' 
Tomatoes, canned..........-. Log wis | 12.0} 11.8] 11.8)... 13. 6} 14.0) 14.2)..... 10. 5) 11 
Sugar, granulated............ | Pound...... $1) 10.0) 10.0) 5.7} 8.6) 11.0} 10.4) 5.9) 8.0) 1 57 
Sk tabs Te axk dh b nee ia sancd nae Sy 72, 2| 70. 8| 71.6) 60.0} 75.6] 77.1] 77.6] 60,0| 83.7) 86. > 54 01 § 
RES a8 0 op a08 cies 20> socmubes wows | eee 32. 1} 32.9) ~ 30. 0] 37.3) 38. 5] 38. 5) 34. 5} 37.9) 39.1 lon 
} 
Re ee eee HE | = I a ae 17. ; 18.0)..... 21. 41 19. 5} 18.9)..... 21.0} 19 
Raisins............ peers es 20. 5} 16. 8} 16.8)..... 21. 4) 17.7] 17.6)..... 20. 6| 18 
NOD 0 vig 6 visa. sn cspessoas | Dozen....... 31.3) 33.2) 30.5)... 28,7) 31.4} 31.1)..... 30,0} 34. : ‘ 
RPI ib iccans cc csvinwen A oit's a's | 48, 5} 44.0) 42.6)..... 49.3) 49.4] 48.6)..... 30.6) 49 
| j | / | 

















' The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the ot! 
included i this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Manchester, N. H. 














| — * | a a “a a 
|Nov.19~| Oct/Nov. Nov.15- Oct. Nov. Nov.15 oct. Nov. Nov.15 ma Nov Nov, 151} Oot, Nov. 
BARS bo oy ee Pe —| 15, | 15, ——| 15, | 15 — ' 15, | 15, 
77 Lt 923. |1923. (1923. |1923. 1923. 11923. y 
ho 1922 1923, 11923. seal sane 1913] 1992 |1 23: |1923-|, 914 1922 | ra ese ina hades 1923. | 19a. 
|_| — ee a oo = ease “| i 
—— i j 
| Cts. cus. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.\ Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. cx.| cn | Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts. | dead Cts.| Cts. 
94, 6| 35. 8} 38. 4) 87. 7/25. O} 32. 2) 34. 6) 32. 1123.9) 33. 9} 34. 9] 34. 9/23. 0] 29. 4) 32. 1) 31. 0! 134. 8] 150. 4) 157. 6) 156.5 
ln 3) 30. 0} 32.7 31. 7/20. 0 29. 3} 30. 7] 29. 3/21. 4] 28, 3] 28. 1] 28, 1:20. 0 27 | 29. 0} 27. 3) 29. : al I 6 47. 5 44.2 
18.1] 23. 8] 26.3) 25. 5}20. 0} 25. 9} 27. 1) 25. 0118. 9} 28. 7] 28.01 27. 8.18. 1] 22. 4) 23. 5} 23.0! 20. 8} 25.91 28. 4] 27.7 
l15.6] 17.4] 18. 2 a8. 1/16. 3 18. Of 19. 2) 18, 1/16. 0} 18.3) 17. 8} 17. 8{15. 5) 16. 8) 18. 0} 17. 0} 18. 0) 20. 8} 22 6| 21.9 
2, 2} 10.9} 12.2) ed 13.9 a 14. 0/13. 4) 13. 3} 12. ‘| 13. ay 12. , 13. 2) 13. i ..-| 14, 7] 16.0) 15.1 
| | 
9.8 29.8 30.71 24. 7/21. 0) 33.9) 33.3) 30. 3/26. 0) 40.0} 40.4) 38. 7/19. 6| 28.7) 30.1) 22.9) 22.0) 34.3] 35.4] 28.6 
301.9 43.5 42.7) 41. 8\36. 7) 42. 6) 41.3) 39.7 7/33. 5| 52. 6) 51.4) 51. 1/28. 6) 38. 4) 33. 5) 32. 9} 24.0) 34. 6) 33.9) 34,1 
8.8) 45.2) 47. 1) 46. 1/27. 5) 49.1 46. 7| 46. 7|35. 0) 60. 8} 58.6) 58. 7/29. 0) 41. 7) 40.9) 3%. 5) 28.3) 41.2} 41.1) 40.4 
18.3, 30. 9] 32. 0) 31. 8|18, 8) 35. 0} 36. 7) 37. 9118, 6| 33. 4] 33.6) 33. 7)18, 2) 33.0) 35.0! 35. 0] 20.0) 35. 7| 37.1) 36.1 
15, 8| 28.3) 28.3) 28, 518. i 29. 3) 28. 7/ 27. 3/26. 3 39. 7} 39.6) 39. 9/23. 0) 2s. 1) 31.8) 32.3) 23.7) 41.7] 42.1) 41.5 
i i | | i i 
| 31.9} 33. 2) ie 30.3 31.41 30. 4|....} 39.3] 38. 3) 38.01....| 29.41 28. 8| 29.51.....| 30.01 29. 8} 29. 6 
9.1) 12.7] 13.3) 13. 3/10. 5) 15. 0} 15.7) 15. 7/10. 0) 15. 0} 15. 0) 15. 0) 8.6) 12 0} 13.0) 13.0] 8,0) 13,0} 13.8} 14.8 
wee) 1.8] 12.2] 12.2)... .| 12. 5 13.3] 13. 4]....] 10. 8} 10.9) 10. 8|....| 11.6) 12. 3) 12. 3].....| 18.2) 13.9} 14.0 
40. 1) 54.1] 55.4) 58.2145. 0) 52. 91 56. 6} 59. 6:39. 7) 55. 4) 60 3| 61. 5140.0 56. 1} 56. 5) 60. 5) 41.8) 55. 7] 59. 1) 60, 2 
..| 26.6} 27.0} 27.9}... .! 29.3] 30. 5 “9. | 32. 2} 33. 7) v1 ..| 27.6) 30.0 ~ .| 28, OF 27. 5} 27.8 
} j j | | 
| 27.0) 27. ‘| o.2}..__| 28. 6| 20.4) 28.9)... .| 28.9] 28.9) 30.4!....| 26. 0] 26.8) 27.0)... 23 st 20.7) 21.0 
22.0) 36.1) 3%. 5| 38. 4/23. 3} 37. 6] 37. 7| 37. 9119. 5| 37. 4] 38. 6] 38. 9122. 5! 34.0) 36. 7] 36.6) 22.0! 35.71 37. 6] 37.4 
16.4) 17. 5] 18. 7| 19. 2/16. 5] 19. 7| 19. 4] 19. 6/18. 1! 19. 8} 20. 4] 20. 2/15, 8| 15.6) 17.4) 17.4] 15.8) 17 4] 18. 8| 18.8 
| 24.3] 24.1) 25.1)....| 22. 9] 21. 9} 21. 91... .| 23. 6] 23.6] 22.3)... | 23.3] 24.0) 24.81... | oxo 21.2} 21.5 
35. 3| 50. " 41. " 56. 9/37. 5) 45. 5} 41.5) 49 358. 8) G4. 8) 62. 1, 65. cn 4. 1 11.0) 59.9} 60.0) 85 2) 67. 7| 82.2 
} i | | | i | | | 
32,5| 37.3)... -- sa.9}._..| 38. 3| 38.3! 42. 1137.01 43.41 42.7] 45.6135.0! 38.21.....| 36.71 40.01 42.4 14.2) 47.0 
6.0) 7.9} 7.9 80) 6.0) 83) 81 8.1) 6.0, 9.0 9.0) 9015.7) SS 84) 841 5.9 7.6] 8.41 84 
13.0) 4.5) 4.2) 4.2) 3.6) 5.3] 4.9) 5.1/3.5) 4.9) 4.6) 4.6) 3.5] 5. 1) 5.0 4.9 3.4) 5.1] 4.8) 4.9 
2.9 4.4) 4.5) 4.5, 2.8) 3.2) 3.6) 3.7/3.4) 4.5) 4.4) 4.7/2.4) 26) 3.3) 3.5] 3.4 4.6] 4.6) 4.9 
8&2) 8 5 8.6)....| 10.2) 9.8) 9 3}..../ 10.2) 9.9) 9.9)... 8.6) 8.3) 8.5)... 8.9) 8.6) &6 
| | | 
9.9) 10.2 sl | 9.8 9.8) 9. e | 99 9.8 ad | gal 9.0 93. 9.51 9.8 9.8 
96. 3| 24.9] 25.2). -| 26. 3] 25.1) 24. 6]....| 24. 2) 23. 5} 23. 6} 24. 7| 24. 4| 23.7! 26. 1) 24.1) 24.3 
»caet 21. 8) 21. 5)... .| 21. 5} 20.3) 20.3)... .| 16.0} 16.4) 16. 8)....| 17.1] 16.9 16. 9) . ...| 24.5) 24.5) 24.3 
}&7) 9.3) 9.6) 93/83) 4) 0) 81) 7.7) 9.7) 10.2 10.1) 8.7) 86 7.9 82 88 92 90 O23 
|....| 10.5} 10, 5 mye -| 10.7] 10.7) 10.4]....) 9.2) 9.8] 9.7).. | 9. i es See 10.2! 10.3 10.1 
2.0 2.2 2.2) 2.1/2.4) 2.41 3.1 2.8) 1.9) bd 3.8 5) 2.1} 1.71 2.4 21) 16 19 24 23 
4.7} 6.9 6.9)....| 5.5) 7.7 £522 4.6) 5.8) 5.6).... | 3.41 6.9 6.2)..... 3.9) 6.5) 6.3 
3.2} 3.9) 3.8].. 4.1} 5.1) 4.5)....] 4.51 3.81 3.91....1 3.21 4.2) 3.9). 3.81 4.5 3.9 
14.7] 14.1) 14.0)....] 13.5) 12.6) 12.8}....) 13.7) 13.1 ce 12.1] 11.5) 11.5)..... 15.1) 14.4) 14.4 
i: a7 14.0) 14.3)....] 14.9) 15.3) 15.3). | 16.1) 16.5 16. 4)... -| 14.1) 13.6 13.6 17.6) 17.3) 17.4 
i | | 
| 15.5) 15.3 m7... 18.6] 18.5] 18.6)....| 19.2] 18.5| 18.4/....} 15.51 15.6 15.6)..... 20.4 21.1) 21.1 
...| 13.1] 13.8} 13.8|....| 13.1] 12.7] 12.7)... .) 215.8) 214.9) 215. 1... -| 11.4! 12.1) 12.1)..._. #18. 1,320.7 920.9 
| 5.7) 8.4) 11. 0} 10. 4] 5.3) 8.8} 11.7} 11.3) 5.3] 8.3] 10.7) 10.5] 5.3) 8.1) 10.8 10.6) 5.3 ‘8.2 11.1) 10.7 
(54.0) 80. 5) 80. 4) 80. 4/50. 0} 91. 8) 92. 3} 91. 8/54. 5) 72.1) 69.8) 70. 1165.0) 72.4) 72.7, 72.7) 47.5) 57.7) 57.7) 57.7 
27.8) 37.7| 39.4) 39. a? 39.7 ae 41. 8/36. 3) 38.2) 39. 8 39. ie 5) 35. 2! 36.0 36.0) 32.0 39.2) 39.5) 39.9 
| ; 
| 20. 4 17.7) 17 a. -| 20.9} 19.3] 18.6) wed 19. 1] 18.2} 17.8)....} 20.1] 17.2 16.6)... 20.3) 17.8} 17.7 
| 20.7) 18.1) 17.7|....| 22.9) 19.4) 18.4)....) 19.5] 16.8) 16.3)....| 19.4] 15.3) 15.1)... 19.1) 15.6] 15.4 
«| 412, 5} 413, 1| 412.8)... .| 410. 3] 411.01 411. 7|....| 411.6) 411.8 413. l|....| 33.9] 37.5 39.2). 10.1 411.2) 411.9 
-| wi 52. i eu 57.7] 45.0) 46. 5}... | 44.5) 35.6) 40.0)....| 40.8) 44.8 35.6)..... 54.1) 51.4) 52.7 
} ' t 
2 No. 23 can. 3 No. 3 can. ‘ Per pound. 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Minnea poli 
Article. Unit. Nov 15— Oct. Nov. Nov. 15— Oct Lad Novy 15—| 
—ajagaell —| 15, | 15, —| 
{ > | 
1913 | 1922 wh 10, 1913 | 1922 i 1913 |1922 ' 
Cts.| Cts.) Cis.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. Cis.| Cts. 
0 pe, Pound...... 24. 0} 20. 0} 33.2) 33.2) 23.6) 35. 8) 38. 0) 37. 1) 20.0 oe. 
Round steak ............ > denn Ans anipald 20. Q) 26. 8} 29. 6} 28.4) 21.6) 31. 4) 33.8) 32. 4) 18.7) 25. | 
el al oA. iS mt do.......| 21.0} 22.3) 24.3] 24.4) 18. 4) 25.7] 27. 5) 26. 8] 17.7) 23.5 
IN in. in cine dean te adhail do.......| 15. 0} 16.6) 18.3} 18. 1) 16.2} 21. 8] 22.7) 21. 7] 15. 3) 17.: 
Plate beef... .. Behe EP ce do.......| 12. 5) 12.2] 13, 8] 13.7) 12.1) 12.4) 13.5) 13.2 ? 9.2 | 
} 
Posk chaps. ............<|....< er 20. 5| 28. 3} 28. 1) 25.0) 19.6) 30. 8) 32.1) 25.7] 18.0) 29.8 
Bacon, sliced............|..... i ceed 30. 0) 38. 3] 36. 2) 35. 6) 27.8} 41. 7] 41. 1] 40. 2) 27. 7| 44.1) 4 
Ham, Sliced ............. rer yee 29. 0) 46. 2| 44. 3) 42.5) 28. 2) 45.0) 44.9 44. 0 30. 0! 44.4) 4 
Lamb, leg of............ Soma a. cenit 20. 6] 36.6] 34. 1) 34. 5} 19. 0} 35. 9} 36. 2) 35.1) 14.6) 31.7! 
ee toe de oe ibspiae 42 ~+]- ++ --GO,......| 19. 5] 29, 4] 28, 8) 28.3) 17.2) 27.3) 29.1) 26.7] 16.4) 26. 2/ 2 
{ 
Salmon, canned, red ....}..... | or? aoe 34, 8} 36. 1] 36. 8). 2.3) 34.4) 34. 5)....-. 39 i 
|S ee Quart.......] 10.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 7.0} 10.0) 11.0) 11.0) 8.0) 11.0 
Milk, evaporated. ..... --| 15-16 0z.can.|.....] 11.4] 13.0) 12. 8)....- 10. 9| 11.6) 11. 7j..... 11. 9} 
ee win ene dm ot Pound. .... | 38. 8] 51. 1] 52. 8| 57. 4) 36. 6) 54. 8) 53.5) 58.4) 36.3] 52. 3 
Oleomargarine.......... |--- do.. .-.-| 31.0} 28.3 29. 3} ye 25. 0; =a 27.9). . 25. | 2 
Nut margarine .......... |... ..O.......].....} 26.5} 25.0} 24. 8}. 24.2; 28. 5) 27. 4|.....| 25.0) 2% 
Cheese........ eet Adon |--+--00 Reeatis 22. 0} 33. 9} 36. 7] 35. 9) 22. 3] 34. 3] 37.0) 37.2) 21.3) 33.8 
DR ticle mania ote on of Danae —* ipa. 15.6} 16. 0) 17.6} 18. 2) 16.0} 17. 7} 19.0) 19.2) 15.6} 17.0) | 
Vegetable lard substitute). _... do.......|....-] 20.7] 23.2] 23.6). 22. 6} 24.2) 24.6)..... 24. 3) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh...... | Dozen....... 38. 0} 43.6) 41.1) 50.0) 45. 0) 56.7) 43.9) 60 “| 41.6) 55.1) 4 
Eggs, storage... .......-.- ds do. | 20.0} 39.0] 38.5] 41. 2} 33.0] 36.4] 38.2) 38.6) 31.6] 36.0) 34 
Sc hepa el .| Pound......| 6.0] 90] 9.2] 91] 5.7) 8.8] 88 8.8l 5.6] 9.0 
AT aR a Bee taste | 3.5) 5.3] 5&1] 6.1) 3.1] 4.2) 42) 42) 28) 46) 4 
ell i Ni 0...---.| 2.5) 2.3) 3.6) 3.5) 3.3 3.7) 4.1) 43) 25) 3.8 
Rolled oats.............- Pio iidowccci]...-] ©0939 a Bh 7.1] 7.4) 7.5).....| 8.0 
| i ! 
Corn flakes. ............. | Soz. pkg....|..... 5} 9.9) 10.2)... aa 9.3) 9.2)..... 9.9) | 
Wheat cereal.....-....-- 28-07 pke SM nee 25. 6; 24. 3! 24. 3)..... 24.5) 24.5) 24. 4/..... 25.0! 24 
Maceromi............-... | Pound......)..... 17. 5) 18.0) 18.0)..... 17. 2| 17. 5j 17. 5)..... 17.6} 1 
i atte Dinams ine ap.s secoth oe ae 8.1) 83) 8.1) 81) 9.0) 10.0) 10.4) 10.3) 8.6) 9.6 
Beans, Mavy.........--.j.-..« do 10.1; 9.9) 10. 1)..... 9. 9) 10.1 ahi en 9. | 
a a Bor ontns 2.0 24) 33f 33] 1.7] 14! 2a] 20 1.6] 1.4) 
lh I lanl Soo Sea Naa ty ag le 8.8 §.41 S& 1..... 4.1) 6.3) 6.3)..... 3, 8 
i lh i Lieos@Ginarss-)--<a} SO Sl S31... 1.6] 24) 24)..... 2.0} 2 
Beans, baked ........... No. 2 can....|. 13. 1] 12.8] 12.9). .... 11.4) 11.7) 11.8)..... 15, 2| 1 
orn, canned Sie ons s dnedh shell Gs. acti. loo ans 14. 3) 14.9 aa oe 14.9) 15.4) 15.4)..... 13.3) 1 
Peas, canned............|..... do.......|.....] 17.4] 17.3] 17. 5)..... 15. | 15.5) 15.5.....] 15.3] 15 
Tomatoes, canned... .... ide ei |.....) 22.3) 12,6) 12. 7)..... 13. 5| 14.0) 14.0)..... | 14.7} 14 
Sugar, granulated sn tail Pound...... 5.1) 8.4) 11.0] 10.5) 5.3) 7.9) 10.1) O95) 5S.a) 8.4) 1 
canis Tied <iep-eter ¢ ~++]--+-40.......] 63.8) 85. 9) 84. 2} 86.6) 50. 0} 68. 7] 70. 4] 69. 9) 45. 0) 65. 0! 6 
Cafes DRE, BEE |S en 27. 5| 36.6] 37.4] 37. 7| 27. 5| 33. 3} 34. 3) 33. 9 30.8] 40.7) 42 
| 
SSE |. nocsMQsocese-|....-} 2-5) 208 17.8).... 20.6} 18 9} 18. 3}..... a1.2| 19 
ROWIMS..........-.-.-0ee}e sees Go.......}..-.-} 20.1) 18.0} 17. 1).....) 18. 4) 16. Z| 16. 2). 19.9) 1 
Se athaneskeds > decd Dozen.......|....-] 32.2) 36..7| 35.0. ... ./2 10.4) 211 .4)912.3)..... $12,321 
i decens i> ssc cael ln cenian | bags 47.8} 44.8) 38.7)..... 54. 5] 54. 0} 56. 0)..... 58.6) 52 
| | i 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can 3’ Per pound. 
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OF } —— —————— 
. a "—n , 
aetajie: ; tow Haven. © jew Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
\Wobile, Ala Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. New Orleans, La 
=e | | =" * r 15 | v.18 . 
{ INov Nov. 15—|, Yet. Nov. Nov. 15 Oct.\Nov., Nev. 15 atte , | . + te 
WCbL.|4 ° ~ sc | 15 } 15 a a, | » - ied ’ 
15 15 15, +) weer eee, ar 9% 1923, 1199. 1923. 1923, 
, Rs { oy 923. g . 1923 7 LULZ pivad 99 
eed sa 1913 +1922 1928. 11928 1913 | 1922)" 1913 | 1922 aed 1922 
| a * - = s - y 
4 | 
| dT rs, , 4s Cts Ots. 
la Ys ‘ts s.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cte.| Ots.| Ct Cts. ‘ ts, a 
s.| Cts, | Cts.| Cts,| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. 3.81 52. 2| 21.5 30.5) 31. 5} 30. 2) 25.9] 41.9] 44.3) 42.6 
chs] $27] 27. 4) 43.5 47.2) ©. 4 32.2) 49.0) 53. 8) 58. 2) 21. 5) 30. 5 28 1] 27.3| 25. 4] 40.01 42.81 41.2 
| oo 3) 31.2] 81.5} 27.3) 42.0] 44.21 43. 4| 29.6] 40.1] 43.9 43. 4] 19. 0) 27.0) 28.1) 27.3) 25. 4) 40.0) 42-8) 41.2 
| 54 3] 25.2] 24.51 21.3] 34.3] 36.0] 35.1) 23.81 34.51 36 4 36. 4| 18. 0} 27 9} 20.11 19.3] 16.0] 21.8| 23.5] 23.0 
20. 2| 19. 8| 17.8) 22.1] 25.3) 25.1 19. ¢ 24. 7) 24. 7) 27.3} 14.9) 18.9) <i + Ol 14.51 17.5) 18.61 184 
| 15. 2| 15.8] 12.4] 11.8) 12.5) 13.01.....] 14.31 15.3] 14.4) 11.9) 15. 5) 15. 5) 16 oF 
| | 21) ‘ ze) ol 34 3 25 Ri 92 A 24 -| 36 | 35 0 30 1! 22 ol ab 7) 36 5] 31.6 
35.4] 23.7) 34.4) 36.7) 30.3) 23.0) 34.3) 35.8) 2 30. 51 41.11 40.01 38.91 25.61 39.8| 38.31 366 
5. oF ol aoa! 25.3 39. 0} 39.1) 38. 5 28. 8| 41.3} 40.3] 39.2) 30.5) 41.1) 40.0 canpadaa ada. 
\ 43, 8] 43.3] 19.8] 127. 9/1 28.6) 27.6] 32. 4] 53. 4) 54. 4 53. 6} 26. 0) 44 1 = a = - FY 11 34.3] 25.6) 35.3 
:3. 3} 35.0] 35.0] 19. 7] 37.9] 37.7, 37.5] 19.8] 38.21 39.1 —$ bb b+ 34.7| 21.11 36.9] 36.6) 35.0 
| 35.01 84.4] 22.0] 38.5] 37.4) 36 6) 23.8) 41.2) 40.6) 39.6) 20. 5) 36.3) 36 hie rey hoe 
1 Dded- oO. = . | | } 
| “| 97.7) 4! 5 | 29.2) 29.3) 29.8 
3| 27.9) 28.2)... 29.6] 26.7) 28.3].....| 33.4) 34.6] 34.5).....) HAs ba be ere ee 
| 15.0] 20.01 9.0} 16.5] 16.5) 16.5} 9.0) 15.0) 16.0 ea Tina aed iss | 11.0) 11.8} 11.7 
6| 12.8) 12.8)... . 113} 11-9) 44.9). | a1. 9) 12-5) 12-4... --| 1 tl 64 8) 57.31°30°6l 57 4 ke cl aot 
| 57.9] 60. 2} 42.7} 58.2! 57.5) 61.5) 36.3| 49.2! 54.8 55.9 att ts. t 20.6 | 28.5! 29.7] 30.0 
a on 0} 30.31..... 29.0! 29.8) 30.0). 29. 3] 31. 8} 32. 0)..... | 28. ais ‘heme ‘eho ental 
¥ fee » J | on al eo zl < ! | o7 7\ 9 de | og 4 27.6) 27.4 
| 97.5] 27.3) 29.5)..... 25.5) 27.3, 27.3)..... 27.0) 28. 5) 29.0)... 61 36.11 36.31 36.3) 20-2 34.3) 38.7] 39.3 
| 35. 9| 37.4] 37.8) 24.81 36.7] 40.2) 40.3) 23.5 pb be babe 17.71 17.9 16.2 17.71 19.4] 19.3 
33 , +e 18. 4) 16.3) 17. 4) 18.7) 18.9} 15.7) 17.2) 18. 2) 18.8) 15 0} 16 | an i] ry 8 230i 24.61 25.0 
| 99 47] 20. 0 20. 3 22. 3} 24 4, 24. 3}.....| 22. 1) 23.1) 23.1). “ol 22 - “3 7| 44. 4] 5a 11 80 3} 65.9] 82.2 
6.1] ss 51. 4] 67.0) 83. 4! 68.9) 81.5) 59. 7 87. 7 74 : 89.0) 41 i t2 "| a2 See bee | 
Bee | yp 95.6) 37.31 37.1| 37.3| 29.81 42.8] 42.5 
37 | 4 0} 41.4) 36.8) 42.8} 46.0) 45.8) 33.0] 42. 4) 55.3] 46.9) 30.0) 35 a 78 76 60 OR 9.61 9.6 
331 87| 87] B46 86 8&5 85 6.01 Ril 8.0 cs 371 56 54 54 32 aol nel 4s 
| 52 51] 40] 36 48] 45 46) 3. | S760 62 25 32 a6 39 35 oat Ba RO 
S at 3.6, 6.2) 6.4) 6.6 3.2) 5. -4) 2.5) 4 Be | 7 ¢ 8.2! 8.2 
4 ; a ? , ‘ 8. $.1| 8.1)..... 8.9) 8.7] 8.8/.. oa 8.7] 8. _es | 4 " 
-: i LC | | - | ( | ge 8.9) 8.7 
be | 3} 9.51.....| 95) OS 9.4)..... | 36} 8.9 8.7 
| ‘ 9. 1). 8. 9) 8.9) . 9.4 9.6 7 o- - 94 | 24.6 22.7| 22.7 
| 2 | 23.5 a | 25. 4) 23. 5| 23.3)..... 24. 8} 23.4) 23. 4)... | “ 5 “t a. srocog 208. Seo ox2 
2.1) 19.4) 19.2)-.-- | 21.2) 21.0) 20.9).7- 7° +? + ere oe nee ee 9.1 8.0) 9.2) 9.5 O85 
$5, 86 8.5) 9.0) 9.0 9.4) 9.7) 9.3) 10.2) 9.8) 10.0) 7.5, 8.5) 9.2 0.0.....| 10.5} 11.7, 11.8 
| 12.1] 11.0] 10.41.....| 9.7/ 10.9] 10.71... 9.7] 10.3] 10.4)..... | 10 4 nay bees gee he 
ae > 6-8 eee ee 5} 3.2 2.31 241 3.4 23.4 
| 2s| aal aol 27 2 2 3. 1 3.2, 1.8) 21] 3.4) 29) 22 3.0 3. 5 3.2 2-3 oa 2a Se 
145 61 59... | 6.2] 6.5 6.51..... 5-0} 6.9) 6.7)..... oa 4. | 4.0.....1 3.0] 6.4 4.4 
| 36 431 44..... | 4i| 49 461....: 3.5) 5.9 + re 12.7] 12.91 12.6... | 1] 6| 11.8) 12.0 
| 12.9] 19] 2.0... 11.0) 1.4) 11.1).,.., 12.2) 12.0) 12-2)... 12.9} 13.2] 13.4)....7] 14.4] 15.4] 15.4 
69 14.9) 14.9)..... 14, 4) 15. 5} 15.2)..... 18.1) 17.9) 18.2)..... wate "| py | 
Sze es : 16.7} 17.3] 18.0|.....| 16.3] 17.2} 16.5 
15.9) 15,8) 15.5)..... | 17.3) 18.0) 17. 4)..... Ee 5 +S -t eeee 12 1) 11.7) 11.71... } 11.0) 11.5) 11.3 
12. 2} 12.9) 12.0 | 11.2) 11.9) £2. 0}... . ./?22, 5)? 22.1)? 22.1)... | 12.1 | 97/49] 7.71 9.9 9.7 
8.4] 11.3] 10.3, 5 2 7.7| 10.1) 10.0, 5.2] 7.9] 10.6] 10.3) 5.1 oS sl end aa sail al oes 
| 76.3 75.51 76.7 53. 8 49.5) 64.9 549 55.0) 56.9) 57.2) 57. 2) 62.1) 72 > eo . ol 97 91 23 of 34.5} 34.8 
35. 6| 36.9] 38.01 29.3 “- 35. 9] 96.2 33. 8 38. 40.3) 40. 4) 25.7) 30.9 31.0) 31. | ete lary 
1 & od. >. +o) ‘ 
| , ‘ 118.8 16.1) 160 
P i 18. 6| 18.0).....| 18.3) 16.5] 16.4/..... 19.7) 17.2) 17.5)..... ~s is 3 16.0 aad }18.0| 15-5] 15.4 
21. 5| 16.7) 16.7|..- 22) 18.0) 15.8} 15.3 Send 18.6] 15.6 15.4 ahr ta ES naked is eo ee 
21 . sae- = 2 » 2 32. 9} 33. 5)..... . “e BU. Vi eo + | | pw . 
26. 9| 30.0} 29.4) ..... 74 es = oe 52.8) 48.5)..... | 45.0) 48.8) 39.0 | 60.8) 57.8) 61.3 
41.0) 44. 2 6. 51..... 00. | ov “| ds cago: | | | j 
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pa Nl j 
| Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, | 
| | —_— 
: | . | 
Article. } Unit pe Ps Nov, 15— roa 
| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. 
| 15 15, } 15, a a : 15, } 15, | 15, 15, 
} 1922. | 1923. | 1923. | 1914 | yo90 | 1928. | 1923..| 1922. | 1923. 
| 
eaneaiad | ‘ ——— 
atti Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts, | Cts. 
Sirloin steak... .......... | Pound...... | 36.7) 41.8) 40.6) 25.9) 35.4) 36.8) 35.7) 30.9] 33.7 
Round steak............. se do.. | 30.8} 35.9} 33.8) 23.1} 32.0] 83.4) 32. 1) 29.8) 32. 3} 
Ee ee |- ee eS 30.1) 32.8} 32.4) 20.0) 24.8) 26.8) 25. 6} 23.3} 23.6 2.6 
Chuck reast.............. Rae do.......| 19.5] 21.0; 21.1] 17.0] 19.4} 20.7] 20.5) 19.2] 20.2 . 
a eee | He) | ago | 14.4] 14.41 14.5) 121] 10.7] 10.5) 11.2] 12.5! 13.3] 124 
Pork chops............... a do.......| 31.2} 32.7] 285) 21.1] 31.3] 33.3] 25. 1} 30.4) 33.1 
Bacon, sliced............. ey do. 37.3) 34.8) 34.2) 2K8) 45.9) 45.0 44.4) 42.5) 41.4) 40.4 
Ham, sliced.............. | ean RR 40.7} 41.8) 41.2) 31.3) 49.7) 49.4) 48.2) 47.9) 46.1] 45.4 
Lamb, leg of.:....iu.....|..... ee 38.7] 39.5) 39.2) 16.7) 36.7] 36.3) 35.6) 34.4] 34.8) 
Ee eee ae ea 35.8) 36.8 36.0) 16. - 27. 7 28.7; 27.6; 27.6) 29.5 
| 
Salmom, canned, red... .- | RES ae 29.1; 29.3) 28.6)...... |, 33.0) 33.2) 33.4! 33.1] 32.2) 
ee | Oumet....... 17.0; 17.0: 17.0) 8.7] 11.0) 12.3, 12.3) 10.6) 11.6 f 
Milk, evaporated. ........ 15-16 0z.can. 10.9) 11.5) 11.7)...... | 12.9) 12.0) 12.1) 11.8) 12.0) 
| ee eee ee PONE. ..+<; 53.8} 56.5) 57.3) 37.0, 50.9) 50.5 53.9 51.5) 53.3 
Oleomargarine...........|..... eae 28.41 27.5 28.3)...... | 29.3) 28.8 29,2) 27.7| 27.9 
Nut margarine........... eer 96a & 26.6] 26.8) 26.8!...... | 27.6) 28.6) 28.4! 26.9) 28.1] 
2 ee do......., 33.7) 34.0) 33.9) 23.3) 34.4) 36.8] 36.5, 36.1) 37.5 
SS eS ee eS do.......| 16.8} 17.5} 17.9} 17.7| 18.9] 19.5! 19.7) 17.2) 18.3 
Vegetable lard substitute.|..... Mssdask 21.9) 18.3) 18 4)...... 24.3) 23.8) 24.5) 24.4) 24.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh....... Dozen....... 56. 3) 50. y 55.7) 43.3) 45.0) 39.0) 48.8) 55.7} 41.5) 
| | 
Eeps. storage.........:..- Bet. do.......| 38.4) 42.8] 44.3) 30 ol 34.9) 35.0} 40.0; 36.3! 35. 0| 
ES eee Set | Pome... ... oe ae 7.8 7.9 6&2] 9.8 O88] O2<£9 8&5 8.4! 
ee ae ae hopes G@ic...é. 4.8 4.5 4,4 2.7 4.2 3.9} 3.8 4.8 4, 5) 
J a ee ee are Tee |} 3.6) 3.8 42) 2.7 3.5 3.9 40 B. 7} > 3.9 
Rolled oats............... Lobb ot SO ee ae Me | Pee 9.9; 10.1) 10.2; 88 9.1] 
| | 
Oo) a | S07. pkg... | 9.4 9.31 9.3)...... 9.6 10.6) 10.2) 10. o| 10.0 
W heat cereal. ............ 2 Fs- -+|- 25.4) 23.6) 23.6)...... 25.3) 24.2) 23.9) 27.5) 26.1 
BERCBPOUM.. 6. wisn. sc0...ee | Pound...... | 20.2) 19.4) 20.4).....- 20.9) 20:0) 19.8) 20.0) 19.5 
Oe bobhed GGich..ds | 99 99 10.1) 85) 98 94) O12 9.9) 9.5) 
ee PPPOE Seay ee do --| O%7 10.3) 10.1)...... 11.0 11 ° 10.8; 10.4; 10.6 
th nin dian nnnhpres 2 er * aes | 2. 2 2 s 2.5 1.81 1.6) 20) L9 1.7] 21 
Se et Ga oo |} 4, 7 C8 G4i.c53.. 4.1 5.7] 5.8) 4.7) 7.5) 
SE ee lead ee |. 3.7 4.6 eee 2.8 3.5 3.4 3.2 3. 7} 
Beans, baked.............| No. 2can....|. 10.5] 9.8) 9.8!...... 15.9} 15.3] 15.1) 13.4] 12.7] 
Corn, canned............. Oe do.......| 14.6) 15. 5 15.7)...... 16.8 16.3) 16.7) 14.6) 14.5) 
Peas, canned............. ae ee 18. 7| mS 26.8. .... 16.7; 17.4) 17.2) 17.0) 17.6) 
Tomatoes, canned........ Ree do.......| 11.1] 10. 8| 10.0}5..... 14.5) 14.4) 14.3 4) 14.1) 
Sugar, granulated........ | Pound......; 7.71 99) 95) 5.7) 8&6) 10.3) 97) 8&8 10.9) 
BN, « <snthaclivdscat<d Las taras dal 77.1) 81.5} 81.4) 56.0) 76.5) 75.4) 75.1) 61.1) 61.0) ¢ 
eee Se ee eerey By do 37.3} 37. s 37.1, 30.0; 39.9) 41.1) 40.8) 36.0) 36.6 
EE OS Se oe sey | eee 3! yon See eld... 20.5; 19.8) 18.4) 22. 3) 20. 8}| 20.4 
> = OSES SE By? ~aee | 194) 15.6) 15.6 22222. 21.8, 19.4] 18.8} 21.4) 17.7] 
ING 28 deb. pecowdi at | Dozen.......| 33.2; 36. 7) 6.4) sc cses 411.3 413. 2) 412. 7 411. 4) 411. 6) 4 
Ds. io 00k -wonorddel 0.4 do.......| 45.1) 481) 421)... | 52.3) 48.5) 45.9) 46.3) 44.6) , 








!The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the « 
cities included in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse” steak. 
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Re . p90D IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
OO —— ’ | 
ppiladelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg. | Providence, R. T. 
| l —ae aA “4 "7 _— 
} ‘i Nov. 15 “ - . Nov. 15 > Nov. 15 - 
Oct. |Nov. | Oct. \Nov.|Nov.| Oct. |Nov.| | Oct. Nov Oct. | Nov. 
| 15, | 15, —— l | 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, | | i 15 | 15 15 Ld, 
Oo a y oe y +” oO ” Qo” 
1922 1923. 1923. = oe 1923. 1923. 1922. |1923. 1923. 1913 19292 _ de 1923 1913 1922 192 > 1923. 
- a cs tess } iT | 
Cis. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.} Cts | Cts. | Cts Cts.| Ctx (ts. Cts. 
) 30.5) 46.5)! 50.2) 48. 8 27. 3) 40. 0} 44.3) 43. 2)! 54.21 59.6)! 57.6 22.9) 27.7) 27.8 27.5.) 39.8! 66.4 169.9)! 70.4 
f 25. 7| 37.0} 40. 4] 38. 1) 24. OF 34. 0) 36.7) 35. 3) 43. 4) 46. 4) 43.8) 21.0) 25.9) 24. 6] 24.5) 21.0, 47.8 49.3) 49.5 
6 91.5) 3l 9| 33. 5| 32. 8| 21. 7| 30.7] 32. 5| 32. 2} 28. 3) 39. 5 28. 7| 19. 1] 24.0) 24.1) 23. 8) 24. 2/ 36.4) 37.9) 37.8 
. 18.0} 19. 5) 21. 1] 20.7} 17. 3} 21.4) 22.4) 22.1) 18. 6) 20. 1) 19.7) 16. 7] 16.2) 16.1) 15.9) 18.8) 26.1) 27.0) 27.7 
4 12.0 9.9) 10.5 10. 2} 12.8) 11.5) 11.6; 11.4) 13.8) 15.0) 15.8) 13. | 12. 1) 11.7) 11. 4} | 16.3) 17.9) 17.4 
i 
92 5} 34.0 36.1) 31. 5} 22. 5] 32.2) 35.3) 28. 5) 35.7) 37.1) 30.4; 21.4) 34.6) 32.7) 30.7) 22.0) 37.8, 39.4) 31.5 
4 of, 9} 39. 2| 36. 2) 35. 2) 30. 4) 42.9) 41.0) 40. 0} 37. 8) 36. 3) 36.7) 30.3) 45. 6] 45. 6} 44.7] 22.8) 38.0) 37 1} 37.1 
4 (, 4} 51. 2} 51. 8} 50. 9} 29. 8} 52. 8) 53. 8) 53. 0} 50. 2) 47. 3) 45. 6) 30. 0) 48. 6) 46.5) 46.8) 32.7] 52.8, 52.3) 52.9 
is, S| 38. 0} 38.9} 39. O| 20.3} 38.1] 38. 6) 37.2] 36.3) 37.7] 36.1! 17.5) 31.8) 32.4) 32.5] 18.7) 40.9) 41.6) 40.3 
B.1 38.8) 37. 5} 37. 6} 23. 8] 39. 6) 40.6 40.0) 38.1 40.1) 39.9) 20.3) 30.7) 31.6) 31.2) 25.0) 41.9) 41.8) 40.6 
| | 
2 27.4) 26.2) 26. 4).....) 28.9) 29.3) 29.1] 28.6, 28.0) 28.1 --| 39.1) 35. 8) 35 ol , | 32.0 30.9| 30.8 
6 x.) 12.0) 13.0) 12.0) 9.2) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 14.0 14.0) 14.0, 9.7) 12.6) 13.0) 13.0] 9.0] 15.0) 15.0) 16.0 
11. 6} 12.2] 12.3)..... 11.3) 12.1) 11.9) 12.7) 13. 7] 13.7).....) 12.1] 11.9) 11.9) 112.2} 12. 7}-12.6 
44,3} 61.0) 59.3) 63.1) 40. 4) 57.7) 58.0) 62.7) 55.7) 58. 8} 60.3) 40.4) 53.9) 57.7) 55.9) 38.4) 52.7) 54.9) 55.4 
27.5) 20. 7] 20.9..... 27 3) 29.3; 30.0} 29.6, 30. 4 | ae 2u. lL 31. OF 30. ( of), 30, 28.1 
_.-ef 27..2| 27.7) 27. 8}..-.. 26.3) 27.0, 27. 5] 28.3) 27.2) 27.8 28. 5| 29. 4) 29 6] .| 28.2} 28.3) 28.2 
25, 0) 36.6) 38. 6) 38. 5) 24. 5} 36.0) 38.3) 39.4) 35.4, 40.1) 40. 3) 20 37.9) 39.3) 39.3) 22.0) 34.2) 36.6) 36.4 
| 15.5] 16.6) 17. 8} 18.2) 15.7] 16.1) 17.7) 18.4) 17.9) 18.4) 19.2) 17.8) 20. 3) 20.0} 20.1) 15.8} 17.2] 17.8) 18.8 
() 22. 7| 23.7) 24. 1)....-. 22, 8| 24. 2! 24.2} 24.1) 23.2) 23.3).....) 24.9) 26.3) 26 ; 3 4.6) 25.0 
0.8] 71.8) 57.3) 74.3) 46.3) 63.1) 55.4) 70.2) $3.8) 69.0) 86.4) 55.0, 59.4) 57.7) 60.7) 63.0) S80) 78.1) 91.5 
| | } | j | 
1.7, 41.1) 42.0) 42. 5} 33. 4! 40.3) 40.0: 41.8) 44.6) 42. 7| 46.5) 37.5, 43.0; 44.2) 44.9) 36.8} 43.1) 41.9) 44.0 
8 85) 84) B44) 5.4) 82) 8.5 8.5) 9.4) 9.3) 9.3] 5.5) 94) 9.2) 9.2 G1) N7) SS RS 
3.2} 4.8) 4.6) 4.6) 3.2) 4.7) 4.4, 4.4) 5.0) 4 5} 4.5, 2.9 4.4) 4. I) $1) 2.9 5.3 4.9, 5.0 
2.9 3.7; 4.1) 4.0) 3.0) 3.9) 4.8) 4.9) 4.3) 4.6) 4.7) 3.5) 3.5) 3.8) 3.9) 3.1) 3.9 1.2) 4.3 
i 8,3) 8.3) 8 3)..... 8.6, 8.9) 8.8 6.9) 6.9) 6.9). 9.8} 9.3) 9.4)..... 9.55 94) 93 
| 
| sol 8.8) S&9..... 4) 9.5 9.5) 9.7) 9.7) 9.7]..... | 11.1) 11.4] 11.4 29 9<.8! O=8 
| 25.0} 23. 7) 23. S1..... 25. 2) 25.0) 24.9) 25.9) 24.6) 24.6)..... | 28.3) 26.3) 26.2).....) 26.6) 24.1) 23,8 
| 21. 2} 20. 5) 20. 2)..... 20.0} 21.3) 21.6) 23.4) 23.6) 23.6).....) 16.3] 18.1) 18.2)... | 22.0| 22.4] 23.2 
' 9.8} 10.3) 10.3) 10.5 0:3] 9. 5} 10.0) 10.3} 10.4) 10. 4) 10.6) 8.6) 10.0) 9.9) 10.0 9.3) 9.7) 94) 94 
j 10.0} 11.3) 11. 0)..... | ce 10.3, 10.3) 10.8) 10.3) 10.4)..... 9. | LO 7 Pa ses0- 10.3; 10.8) 10.6 
| 
2.3; 241 3.81 34] 20 21) 3.1 os| 20 25) 24) 1.21 1.4] 2.3) 22 1.7] 22) 281 26 
-| 4.4 5.9 5.7 eece 3. 9} >. 6 6. 4) 4.2 6.3 > - 3. 5) { ‘I 2 2 6. 6} 6.3 
| 3.4) 4.5) 3.8)..... 5) 4.7) 4.4) 2.5) 3.0) 3.2).....) 22) 3.0) 28..... 6| 4.2) 4.2 
1 11.9) 14.2) 11.2)..... 12.7} 12.8) 12.6) 15.3) 15.7) 15.7)..... 17.3} 15.0) 15.0)..... 112.9! 12.2) 12.2 
biel | 14.9) 14.7] 14.4).....] 18.9) 15.6 we 15.9, 16.2, 15.9... | 16.9} 18.2) 18.2......1 17.8) 16.9) 16,8 
| 7 ea te 
| oe L © : » al =| - ~| 
ul 16. 5| 16.6) 16. 8)..... 16.0} 17.0) 17.3) 19.9 20.4) 20.5)..... | 17. 31 18.8] 18.8... 1 19.9; 19.7) 19.8 
hoses i1. 8} 12.0) 12.0).....) 12.9) 12.6) 12. 7/2 24.1 2 22.0)2 22.3)... ./315.8)3 16.9.3 16.8 | 13.7, 13.7) 13.8 
1.0} 7.4) 10.0 9.6) 5.7) 8.1) 10.7, 10.3) 8.4) 10.9) 10.3) 6.1) 8.4) 10.5, 10.4 5.0) 8.0 10.3) 10.1 
4.0} 59.6) 59. 2} 59.6) 58.0) 75.3) 76. 5| 75. 8| 56.0) 57.5] 58. 5| 55.0] 64.1) 69. 7| 69.9 48.3] 58.51 60.7] 60.2 
A. 5) 31 i 31. 7| 32.2) 30.0) 35.9) 38.3 38. 4) 40.4, 41.4) 41.8 35. 0 37 | 38. 5; 38.8) 30.0) 40.3 oe 41.6 
| QM..... 17.9) 15.7) 15. 6}.....) 20.2) 19.5) 19. 7) 20.1) 17.2) 17.6)..... 14.0) 10.7} 11.3;.....| 20.5; 19.7] .7 
-.---| 19,6} 16.2) 15, 2).....) 19.2) 16.3] 16.2) 19.2) 15.4) 15.3)..... 18.8} 16.1, 14.9 ...... 119.7, 16.3] 15.8 
_ |OUR! 31.9) 34. 0} 35. 3}..... | 44.7! 45.3) 45. 9/410.9411.8412.1)..... 414.54 15.6)4 16.7'..... 34.4) 35. 6| 7.6 
— ae 46, 6} 49. 7} 48. 9 asace | $2.1) 58.8) 55. 5) 55.3) 54.4) 49.7)..... 50. 3} 49.9) 50. 8)..... oD. 2 61.2) 56,2 
| | } | | | } 
2 No. 3 can. No. 2} can. ¢ Per pound. 
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Richmond, Va. Rochester, N.Y. St. J 
‘ | | ~ 
Article. Unit. Nov. 15— —s , Noy. 1 
Oct. | Nov.) Nov. Oct. | Nov. 
————| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, ] 15, }-—— 
1913 | 1992 |4923. | 1928.) 1922. 1923. 1923. | 1019 
| ae SN 
| j | | 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cis.\ ¢ 
Sirloin steak............. .... Peund...... 22. 2) 36. 9) 39. 4) 39. 3] 36.8) 40. 1] 39. 5) 26.6 
mania steak........:..-.....-- | _...do.......| 20.0) 32. 6] 34. 6] 34. 3] 31. 2) 34. O} 33. 1) 23.6 
Rib roast. con Sa ae kee ee es td do.......] 18.9} 29.0] 30.9} 29. 8 26.7! 29.7) 29. 0] 20. 1) 2 
Chuck roast................../....-do.......] 15. 9 21. 5 21. 8} 22. Of 21.9) 23. 4) 23. 0] 16.0) 1 
|S RII? a pL SC etd. 2 13. 2 16.1] 15. 5) 15.2) 12.3) 12.3) 12.2) 12.4) 3 
EIS AE ee ae sp Sad ond 21. 2} 33. 5| 33. 7| 20. 4) 34. 2) 37. . $2. 8| 17.8 2 
Macon, sliced............. ...|.----@0.......] 27. 2) 37.9) 34. 1) 33. 4] 36. 8) 34. 4) 34.0) 25.8) 3 
weem, suced .=............ eee, eee .| 25. 0} 41. 0} 39. 0) 39. 4) 47.3) 46. 4) 45.8) 27.3) 4 
= 2)" BS eee ae do.......| 19.3| 43.0} 42.3] 42. 1) 36.3) 36.8] 35.8] 18.3! 2 
gi a a Lee ¥. " ...40.......] 19. 5) 34. 1) 34. 7) 33. 5| 36.9) 37.9) 37.3) 16.5) 2 
| j | | | 
Salmon, canned, red..........'...-. do.......}.....] 32. 0} 32. 0) 32. 0] 29.1) 28 9| 28. 6). 
RS NER See Quart.......| 10.0) 14.0] 14.0) 15.9) 13.0) 13.3) 14.0) &8 
Milk, evaporated ...........-. 15-16 oz. can.|.....} 13. i} 13. 6) 13. 6) 42.0) 12.1) 12.1 ! 
a”. hp Be a SE Pound. .....| 41. 2] 58.3) 60.3) 62.9) 53.0) 56.3] 58.8! 381 
Gleomargarine................/.....do..... pF 29. 0} 29. 6, 29.6) 28 7) 30. 8) 31.6 BI 
eet me@fwarine................}..... | er Be. 27. 6| 29.3, 30.0) 26.8) 28 | PB. ha deco 4 
SS So SRR a ae ae Stay ..| 22. 8} 36. 4] 37.6! 37. 5} 35. 8) 88. 3) 37.41 20.3) 3 
RS OG RE aE Py bg Oe Sp dR Sed < ..| 15. 44 18. 1| 19. 0} 29. 1| 17.5] 18.0} 19.6] 12.9) 13 
Vegetable lard substitute...../..... she sf Pes 23. 5| 23.6) 23. 8 22.5) 20.2) 20.5)... 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh............| Dozen...... | 40. 0} 61. 4) 46.7) 58.5) 77.4) 55. 8) 70. 5) 38.9) 56 
Te ET APE ree _....lo.......| 33.0! 40. 3| 11.8) 42.6] 39.7) 38. ‘ 42.0} 32. 5I 36. § 
ee. a re Pound...... | 5.3) 9. 2) 8.6 8.6) 8.0 8.0 8.01 5.6] 8 
URE SR Rar RS ga < do..... 1 3.25.0 46 46 4.9 4.5 4.5) 29 4 
TS RUE .--0.......] 2.3) 4.3| 4.5) 4.5) 4.81 4.7 4.9) 25 
ee ee cs Pere do.......].....| 95) 9 Hl 0.3 7.8 84 84..... s 
| | 
SE PEE | 8-07. i 0 a 9.8 9.6 9.6) 9.7) 9.5, 9.5)..... 2.9 
UF eee | 28-02. pkg -. L Bee 26.5 25. 5) 25.3) 24.8) 23.9, 23. aie, 24 
a I ag Pound caged] |_....| 20.3) 21. 1] 21.0} 18.8) 18.6) 18.5).....] 20 
aE RC Ss ay do..... 10.0) 11.6 11.0, 11.1) 94 9.5 97) BH 8 
ON Ae ae ee ae Bee. 10.6) 11 4) i! 10.2) 10.8; 10.4)..... a 
| | 
SE Ee ee do |} 20) 2.7) 3. 9 3.44 1.4) 2. 3 2.11 1.3] 2 
ig le SE SR gl ~ 2 40 oe | 5.3: 7.5) 7.5 4.5) 5.8 GOL... { 
TE a a 0 le i... BS 5.3] 48 2.6 38.9 3. 2) viwet ? 
Beans, baked... -.. ==... No. 2ean....).....] 12.0, 11.4) 11.4) 21.8) 41.2) 11.3)... 
Corn, eanned.................)....-d0.......] .-| 14. 8 15.0] 15.1) 15.9) 16. 5) 16.4)... i4 
eT ee ees eer ee + 7 19. 0) 19 5! 19. 7} 29.0) 19 | 19..1}..... 16 
Tomatoes, canned ............|...-- _ Wry ee | 12.2) 12.0) 11.9) 12.8) 22.4) 12.4).....) 11. 
Sugar, granulated.............| Pownd......}| 5.4 & 2) 10.6) 10. 3} 7.9) 10.5) 10. 6.1} 8.1! 
MR REP RS Be A ARE SRS ee do.......| 56.0, 79.9 81.7) 81.7] 61. 4) 62. 5) 62. 5) 55. 0) 66 
CE Ts ket nc oh ca teen ces ob oe Foes eee FA 4 35. y 37. 8| 38.1) 34.4) 35.3 =o 24. 4) 34. 
SSSA Fes ee bed __ wore Bee | 22.5) 21.21 19.4) 20.0) 21 i 19.3)... 21.4 
FR | RSE ae Re 5 EOE ES: | 20. 5} 16.9) 15.2) 19.2] 15.4) 15.0)..... 1s. 
EEE Be 8, See ae. Dozen.......]..... 36. 5; 39. al 40.4) 41.4 42.8) 44.0)..... 31.1 
| BRE Bie Poe “RO. Ae | 53. 2 52. 3} 45.91 61.7) 51.3) 55.01... 45.0 








1 No. 2} can. 
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OF FY 
—— ————— ax! ——— = = ———— ———————— 
St |, Minn. [Salt Lake City, Utah.) San Francisco, Calif. | Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 
— 7 | Be Pears 
— . Nov. 15— " | Nov. 15— . ‘s a. Nov. 15— 
i | Oct.|Nov. Oct \Nov.| Oct.) Nov.'Nov.| Oct.|Nov. Oct. | Nov. 
— 3. 16, >} «115, | 15, 2S 15, 5, i 15, 15, | 15, -——-— 15 5 
Bk La ions 1923 | 192% 3 1923 lsat 1922, |1923 11923 | 1923 1938 
yor, 922] | 1908 | 2992 | es peep ||| 1943 | 1922 | 1928. | 1928. 
1913 | 
_—|—|— — |__| — ; —|— 
| | | 
ry _| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cis. | Cts.) Cts. | ¢ ts. | Cis.\ Cts.| Cts.| Ct Ct 
| 95, ( 6| 34.6) 32.7] 22. 4) 26.5) 26. 5) 25. 9} 21.0) 29. 9) 31.0) 30.6) 28.7] 30. 4) 28.81 26. 0] 47 ny 49. 3} 49.0 
| 90.8 26.0) 29.3) 26.9) 20.0) 23.6) 23.7) 23.0 19.7) 27.0) 27.4) 27.7] 24. 3) 25.4) 24. 2) 21. 5) 37.5) 40.3) 39.1 
| 90, 2| 27.7] 25.5) 19.0) 21.3) 20.8) 20.3) 21.3] 28. 2) 29.6) 29.6) 21 2} 23.3) 23. 6] 23.0) 35.0) 36.1 36.1 
16.0 19. 0} 21.3) 19.9) 14.5; 16.3) 16.3) 16.3] 15.5) 17. 81 18.5) 18.3) 15 3) 15.0) 15. 0} 17. 6] 2 0 26.9} 26.9 
10.8 2 : 11.5) 10.9) 12.5) 11.2 "ty ya a 14.9 14.3) “a 13 13. 2! x 11.9 11.3) ddd) 10.7 
18, 1 29. 0 25. 4 23. 4| 32.0) 33.2) 28.9) 24.2) 37.9] 38.5! 38.5) 31.01 29.3) 26.4) 21.8] 37 3] 39.1) 33.1 
5. .7| 88.9) 37.7] 30.0, 40.3) 37. 5) 35.9) 34. 4| 53.9] 51.2 50. 6) 36. 8) 34.2) 33.7) 27.5) 42.5) 41.7) 41.14 
28.3, 43.3] 42.9) 40.8} 30.0) 47.1) 42.5) 41.7) 32.0) 53. 5) 53.1) 52.9) 39. 2) 37. 0) 35. 0) 29.3) 54.4) 53.8) 53.2 
i6 9 31.1) 30.0) 18.0) 31.6) 30.8) 29.6) 17. 0) 35. 5) 36.6) 36.8) 39. 2| 36. 3) 36. 3} 13 7] 43.0) 45.2] 45.2 
{ 24.8) 27.2) 25.0 a26) 32.2) 31.5) 3 ¥: 24. 5) 42. 3) 39. 8) a 32.3) 34, 2 mi 21,0) 41.5) 41.3) 41.8 
| 
} 34.4] 34.41... .| 32.9) 34.7] 34.4)... | 28.21 27.2) 26.6] 35.0] 36.4) 37.11... | 36.4] 35. 2} 34.9 
7.8 11.0) 12.0) 12.0) 87; 9.0) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0, 11.5] 13.0) 14.0) 17.3] 17.5) 17.5 S| 15.0) 14.0) 14.0 
7] 12.1) 12.5).....| 11.2) 10.9) 11.4)... | 10.6] 10.9) 10.9) 11.9) 11.3) 11.3)... ] 11.8) 12.2] 123 
0 50.9] 51.1) 55. 1) 39, 2) 53.1) 52, 3} 57.0) 40. 4) 56. 8) 60.9) 61.2) 53. t| 7.7) 60.5) 37.1) 50.7) 54.7) 56.3 
28.3) 28.6) 28.9).....)...../..-. 1 |...,.| 28.81 28.6) 28.81 31.7] 33.2) 33.6).. 27.8} 29 / 29. 8 
i | j | | } i | 
7.0] 28.4! 27.0).....] 28.9 28.1) 29.5).....| 30.0] 27, 8| 28.2) 29.9) 30. 8) 31. 2}, 3.5] 25.0) 25.0 
0) 35.3) 35.2) 35.3) 24.2) 30.9, 32.2) 33.0) 21.0) 3&7] 39.7) 40.0) 33.8) 36. 5| 36. 1} 18. 3] 33 6) 36.4 36.3 
14.8 17.8} 189) 19.4) 20.0) 19.8, 20.2) 20.2) 17.7) 19. 4) 19.5) 19.9) 17.8 18. 1 18.3] 16.5] 17.9) 18.5) 19.4 
25, 0| 22.3) 21.6 26.4) 28.4) 28.6)... | 25.1) 26.1) 25.9) 21.8) 19.7) 19.9)... .| 23.4) 25.5) 24.4 
9.6 51.4) 41.3) 51.4) 46.7, 54.3 55 0 58.3) 65.0) 67. 4) 66.8) 63.8) 54.6) 52.6) 57.9) 51.3 —y 56.3) 69.6 
7.5) 35. 7] 38.2 35.0 39.4 42.4) 45.0) 40.7) 41.7) 44.1) 46.9) 38 i 40.8 40.0 32. 5) 41.9) 41.2) 42.8 
9.4 9.4 9.4) 5.9 9.4 9.8) 9.8 5.9) 90) 92) 92 8.7) 85) 85) 5.6 37 BO 9.0 
£9 44 44 24 3.2 3.3) 3.3) 3.4 5.2 428) 458) 5.4 5.2) 5.2) 3.6) 54) 5.1) 5 
3.4, 3.7] 3.8 3.3) 3 3.3 3.9 3.5 46 48 47) 27) 3.4) 3. -..| 29 ».6) 5.5 
9.4 9.810.0).....) 92 92 9.2 9.3, 93) 9.3) 86 8&7, 8.7] | 9.8) 26 96 
| i | | | 
9.9) 10.0) 10.0)... 119.7) 1.5 UL.4).....| 10.7] 10.4} 10.4, 9.0, 9.1 9.1!.....] 9.8 10.1] 10.1 
| 26. 0} 25. 0 25.0).....) 25.6) 24.9 25.3]..... | 25.2, 23.0} 23.0) 24.9) 23.5) 23.6).....] 26. 5| 25.6) 25.4 
19.0} 18.8) 18.7].....| 20.7] 19.2 19.5).....) 13.9 15.3] 14.9) 17.6) 17.1) 17.6) | 23.0) 22.6) 22.5 
0} 9.5] 95} 926 32 91) KS 0 85 92 92] 93! 78 R4 84) 85 9.7] 96) 10.0 
10, 4) 10.9) 10. 5).....; 10.0) 10,6, 10.4). «| 9.2 9.7} 9.7) 11.0) 11.6) 11.5)... ll 4 2 ‘| 12.3 
| 
$13 LS LS L312 22 1.9) 1.9 2.6 3.5) 3.2) 2.2; 29) 2 _ 18} 20) 29 26 
| 3.3) GO 63.....) 29 47) 42 3.2 40; 3.9) 6.2; 7.0) 6.7). 4.7; 6.3) 6.1 
1.8} 3.4) 3.0)... 28 29 3.0.....).....).-...]..-... 45) 48) 48). 3.0/ 3.6 3.1 
14.7} 14.2) 14.2).....| 16.8) 15.4) 15.5 15, 1| 14, 3} 14.2} 13.1) 12.1) 12.1). 12.9) 12.2) 12.2 
2) 14.6) 15.0). 14.5) 14.3) 14.3).....) 16.7) 16.7] 16.8) 14.4) 14.8) 14: 16.3) 16.0 0 
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j j | 
| 22.3] 19.9} 20.1 | 181) 17.3) 16.5).....] 19.2 16.3] 16.5] 20.5) 17 0 16,1].....| 19.1) 17.5] 17.8 
| 21.2] 183) 17.4)... 18.8) 15.7} 15.7).....) 18.9) 14.8) 14.3) 19.4) 15.4) 15.2].°...] 20.2) 16.6] 16.4 
* 12.49 13.0)? 13.4)... |? 14.5)2 15.82 16.3)... .| 37.1) 32.9] 32.9) 34.2) 37.5) 38.3).....] 32.7) 35.0) 35.0 
hes 57.7 me dle 43. y 41.4, 40 0. ...| 3.8 50.7 55.7) 3 0 42,3) 35. 3. | 54.8 53.7) 62.6 
' ' 





2 Per pound. 
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Tapte 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foon) 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. hased 
—===_== — ad and 0 
| | Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. Washington, Dp , fl 
| pr | 7 repo! 
Artiele. | Unit. Nov. 15 Nov. 15— ims 
- | *~ | Oct. | Nov. | Nov.| Oct. | Nov. | octane i 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 5, | 1; follow 
»”) « » sane 'y 7 
/1913 | 1922 1923. | 1923. | 1922. | 1928. | 1923. } 4993 | y990 192%. 19h Me the fe 
- — Acad a . sent | 
| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.!| Cts. | Cts.| Ce avera 
Sirloin steak............. Pound...... \23.6 | 29.2 | 31.3 | 30.4 | 29.3 | 34.3 | 31.2 [26.5 [42.3 [45.7 | 4) (‘} ics 
Round steak............ ..+--d0......./20.6 | 25.7 | 26.4 | 26.0 | 29.7 | 33.2 | 30.8 [22.5 135.0 |40.3 | 37, yee 
RS ES do......./20.0 | 23.9 | 24.2 | 24.5 | 21.7 | 23.2 | 21.8 [21.0 133. 5 [34.4 | 31°) Jacks 
oo | es a do......./15.6 | 16.0 | 16.3 | 16.4 | 18.5 | 19.9 | 19.3 [17.6 }22.6 [24.0 | 24) 
Plate beef...............|..... Gh.dn-.: a | 12.7 | 12.6 | 12.6 | 12.2 | 13.0 | 12.5 128 12.8 115.2] 1x4 Mem] 
} ; yr nol 
POUR CRONE... .....2.2.-.2Jeceee O6...2.4%: (24.0 | 35.9 | 37.4 | 32.0 | 30.6 | 31.4 25.6 [21.4 35.4 lay 21 9 You €. 
Bacon, sliced:...........|....-. do...... .|32.0 | 49.5 | 49.0 | 47.5 | 39.0 | 39.9 | 39.6 [26.4 |40.1 (37.0 | 36.5 Richr 
Ham, sliced... ..........|..... do......./30.0 | 51.1 | 51.0} 51.0 | 43.2 | 46.1 | 44.3 [81.3 (55.2 [54.7 ) 54) “ve 
Lamb, leg of............|..--- OA 11.67, 8.4 | 31.7 | 32.6 | 32.7 | 35.6 | 881 | 35.0 119.1 (41.1 [41.4 | 4) seran 
CR ae a Ss do......./24.2 | 29.7 ,| 30.7 | 30.1 | 29.7 | 31.9 30.9 [21.3 38.7 (40.7 | 3 The 
| | | ee 
Salmon, canned, red.....}...-. G6. Ji... | ..--| 31.2 | 30.9 | 30.4 | 33.6 | 34.4 34.4 }...../28.8 |28.4 | 2 mercl 
 & * eee Quart. ...... 10.0 | 13.0 | 13.0 | 13.0) 11.2 | 12.5) 12.51 9.0 14.0 14.0) 15 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16 02. can.|..... 111.0 | 10.9 11.0) 12.3] 12.9 | 12.9].....)11.4 [1 9 
i ITS S Pound...... 140.8 | 54.8 | 56.9 | 56.9 | 56.3 | 55.7) 59.6 140.3 56.9 |5 
Oleomargarine...........|-.--. do.......}.....| 28.5} 30.0 | 30.3 | 281 | 29.3 | 31.1 }......27.0 (29.8 | 2 
| i j | 
Nut margarine..........|..... Gh fits eL. | 28.9 | 29.4 | 29.6 | 26.3 | 28.7 | 29.2 |...../27.0 [28 
ss OSS bas’ do.......22.8 | 35.4 | 36.1 | 36.4 | 37.5 | 39.6 | 39.2 [23.5 |37.7 |39.4 | 39 
PO eee ee Uae G6. 2.i5. 16.9 | 19.5 | 19.8 | 19.2} 17.4] 182 | 18.8 [15.0 [17.5 |) 
Vegetable lard substitute}... .. Be ee 25.4 | 25.7 | 26.4 | 23.1 | 26.9 | 26.3 ]..... 23.3 |2 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen... ... .|59. 2 60.0 | 61.5 | 61.7 | 58.5 | 44.4 | 61.2 }47.9 (69.0 
} | | cent 
Eggs, storage............]..--- Oe. 5.43 37.5 | 43.3 | 45.0 | 46.3 | 39.1 | 36.3 | 39.4 35.0 /40.0 140.5) 449 MR ects 
7 ee Se Pound...... 5.6] 86] 99 | 99} 95) 93) 98) 57) 85) 9.0) 9 ” every | 
| SR a ee ae do.......}2.9] 45] 42) 42] 5&2) 47) 47/38/52) 487 45 nee 
NE, cs ccunles cst Oe dec. 3.21 3.9] 42) 43] 42) 46] 49) 2613.6 
a ee oie ae Ns date ac bas 8.3 83] 8.4] 10.1 | 10.6 | 10.1 |..... | 9.219 ) 
| [TABLE 
Corn flakes.............. 8-oz. pkg 3 BAS. | 11.7 | 11.6 111.6} 98 10.1 | 10.3 |:.... 19.419 COMI 
Wheat cereal...........- 28-07 kg...|.--..| 26.9 | 24.6 | 24.0] 26.8 | 25. 3°} 25.0 |.....125.3 |24.1 AVEE 
EE 6 chiles cious gh Posad. tae. Ris | 186] 18.3 | 18.2] 20.5 | 19.6 | 20.5 |...../21.7 /21.1 
CE es FF ar Ok... | 7.7 | 10.8} 11.6 | 11.6 | 10.4 | 10.2) 10.3 | 9.4 {10.7 | 
ee en ) CEPEE aegen late do.......j..---| 94] 10.6} 10.4] 10.1] 99/100 ..... 10.5 10. 
eae oy ae 0. 24: - 4 3.79241. 2.24 Pi Bi 2.1 | 1.8 | 2.6 ' 
Onions.......... duane wit OO. i..4.. lawnd 3.9} 4.9) 48] 45] 68) 7.0)..... | 4.8) ¢ 
ARS (SRT Ghii-ci: ibd 3.0] 3.5] 3.2] 3.2) 36] 3.6)..... | 3.7 
Beans, baked.........-.. No. 2 can... .| 15.5 | 15.4 | 15.4 | 13.7 | 13.0 | 13.0 |...../12.0 11 
Pee ere eee, Ee 16.8 | 17.5 | 17.6 | 14.3 | 14.4 | 14.4 |..... 14,7 14.9) 149 Atlanta 
Jaltimo 
| | 
ES EEE Ge. 402, sti 19.0} 19.3 | 19.2] 17.9] 17.4] 17.4 |..... le. 0 15.4) 154 Birming 
Tomatoas, canned.......|....- i dacs. oS bibs 116.4 [115.0 115.8 | 14.51 14.7] 14.5 |..... 11.3 |1! Boston. 
Sugar, granulated ....... ee | 6.1 8.5] 11.0 10.6; 881)11.6) 11.0) 5.1 7.7 |10.3 | 10 Bridgep 
DE Diet ben Hs ls cide Siw ce lobe 5k 06. isk ‘50.0 | 66.4 | 70.4 | 73.8 | 72.6 | 77.4 | 77.4 57.5 |75.2 |75.9 | 75.9 
a Ee ee acks do......./28.0 | 39.0 | 38.6 | 39.0 | 36.3 | 37.5 | 37.5 ,28.8 mt 34.9 | 34.9 — 
} sutte.. 
BIS. - Sec decccccse | bdeck do | | 18.1 | 16.2 | 15. 8 | 20.4 | 19.2 | 19.1 }..... 21.9 (20.3 | i9 Charlest 
Eo cols da ound Trey “pres eee 118.51 17.3} 16.5} 22.9] 19.0] 19.0 |.....|20.5 [16.2 | 16 Chicago 
a Sa ee 2 Dozen | 214.2 (715.7 la15, 6 212.0 |212.3 '213.0 '.....|35.3 |3! 4 Cineinn: 
IE Ss hs cde osc abetes abs do.......|.....} 582} 51.3 | 51.6 | 57.3 | 51.5 | 58.8 ....-147.4 (57.5 | 46.4 
| | Clevelai 
ee ae eine ae —.. + aie $F oe - Columb 
1 No. 24 can Per pound. Dallas. . 
Denver. 
ig ~ . ‘ad rNe ie Detroit. 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. Pall Ri 
Housto1 


Ind:ana 


‘ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas Iaekson 


in the retail cost of food? in November, 1923, eepered wi ith Kansas 

the average cost in the year 1913, in November, 1922, and in October, lade 
1923. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-yea! Louisvi 
-and the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by | Memph 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes a! PN 
ee . 'The 
1 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 36. given ir 
have be 

for Mar 
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hased on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.§ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of November 99 per cent of all the 
(rms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The 
following were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in 
the following-named 37 cities who is cooperating with the bureau 
sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in the city 
averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Charleston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Haven, New Orleans, New 
York, Norfolk, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, 
tichmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, 
Scranton, and Seattle. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in November: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING NOVEMBER, 1923 


Geographical division. 


Unite —— 


m. . . . = Oy “ter oem 
Ite States. North | South North South West 
| Atlantic. Atlantic.) Central. Central. vestem., 
Percentage of reports received ............. O9 99 09 99 98 g& 
Number ofcities in each section from which 
every report was received.............. 37 10 7 10 6 4 


TaBLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN NOVEMBER, 1923. 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN OCTOBER, 1923, NOVEMBER, 1922, AND WITH THE 
AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 








| x . — 
‘Percentage increase November, Percentage increase November, 











| 1923, compared with— 1923, compared with— 
City. | _— City. | 

| ‘ | Novem- | October pec Novem- | Octobe 

J « | ‘ i ’ 4 | rT, 

| 1913 I her, 1922.) 1923. “pe |ber, 1922.| 1923. 
Atlanta........ hel 46 | 2 | ‘1 |, Milwaukee... 32 6 | 1 
Baltimore.......... 57 4 10.1 || Minneapolis. ..... 44 2 0 
Birmingham ....... 53 5 i 4 a ; eer 7 2 
ee 59 | 3 _ ? >a 52 4 i 
Bridgeport......... a Be | 6 | | New Haven. 55 6 | 
fh New Orleans. 14 2 | lj 
? al r > 9 7 ‘ : “| 
Patel... * > > 4 |) New York... 60 4 | 2 
Sere ee ee 3 0.4 |) Norfolk o 1a 
Charleston......... 49 4 eo —” > > 
Chieago . 57 8 2 Omaha wees 44 3 0.3 
Cincinnati.......... 49 5 1 Peoria... 3 0.4 

Philadelphia .... 54 4 { 
Cle veland..........] 50 | 5 ] Pittsburgh. : 56 7 2 
Columbus.......... Lainie Rebtibad 7 ; Portland, Me... - 3 2 
| err eee 46 2 | Portland, Oreg.... 40 3 10.4 
I nne< dbie > 40 5 2 Providence........ 60 4 2 
Detroi He i¢ | ps 
= _ Sich habe | os 4 4 Richmond. 19 2 1 
Fall River. ........ 57 5 2 Rochester.......... r. 4 3 
or ome he a ee 1 0.2 || St. Louis..... 51 5 l 
Ind.unapolis. ..... . 44 5 0.3 || St. Paul.... cols + 3 l 
poe mots “ee 44 4 0.4 || Salt Lake City... 32 5 ] 
A sas Cj } | ‘ | - . > a 
— City........| as 4 ' i San Francisco. .... 1 5 | 0.1 
Little Rock........ | 41 3 0.2 | dit a xshs on 6s atnne 3 10.1 
Los Angeles........| 47 4 0.3 || Scranton.......... 58 5 | 1 
iouisville...... 2... 41 4  -§ Genttie............ 45 4 1} 
Wanchester..eee | 55 6 2 Springfield, Ill.....)...... 5 2 
Memphis...........| 41 6 | l Washington, D. C. 59 + 0.1 





‘Decrease. 
_*The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city is 
given inthe MONTHLY Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95, The consumption figures which 
lave been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MontTHLY Lanor REVIEW 
for March, 1921, p. 26, ; 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.« 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of «),| ,, 

ip January 15 and July 15, 1913; November 15, 1922; and (),;,. 

ber 15 and November 15, 1923, for the United States . 

each of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Pr 

coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail p 
food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, p: 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite i) 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of 1! 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of price- 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked | 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coai usually sold for househ: 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but 
melude charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bins wh, 
extra handling is necessary. 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER 


, 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NO 
NOVEMBER 15, 1923. 


ON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Hot 
VEMBER 15, 1922, AND OCTOB! 


1922 192 





























1913 
City, and kind of coal. 
Jan.15. { July 15. | Nov. 15. Oct. 15. 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Dbcdcnes ceggbsqnsbebedsosocnane $7. 99 | $7. 46 $15. 53 $15. 83 $15. % 
Sc inddncosenabpbboccebens 8.15 | 7. 68 15. 52 15.79 | 15,8 
DEGSSccvetdedcchaedtceccosoend 5. 48 | 5. 39 11. 31 10, 12 
Atlanta, Ga.: | 
Bituminous... .......... epeenencesesoge 5. 88 | 4. 83 10. 46 8 21 
Baltimore, Md.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eee SbCBEssesesSeCS 17.70 17.24 115.75 1 16,75 
0 ee 17. 93 17,49 115.75 1 16, 50 
niinnc Uitoccetheccesccsccelesodedeécuns fa cnndintbur 46q | 11.00 8. 40 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
i edt natdenec sh baweneed cel 4,22 4.01 8. 31 8. 3 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sih ncnccedagesliteubiibbeeccesses 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16. 00 | 
Ss» sdclbaacccctitewneecesubd 8. 25 7.75 16, 00 16.00 | 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se ee ligiubtapriceléecece togeve 16. 13 16. 00 
Chestnut. ........ éseedosesovensésé eth cbadbenselesodvatcacse 16, 13 16. 00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Penfisylvania anthracite— 
UE rdeeédecodercheosoascecencce 6.75 6. 54 13. 24 13. 66 
CHIMES. . ceckacsccce b9bescece cece 6. 99 6. 80 13. 24 13. 66 
Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous....... eo eesecccesecesccces |e eencccccaceleccesceseces 11.51 11.39 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Sl cwicneden 1 oe A Safed 18, 38 7.75 117.00 117.00 
Cipestmut... . ccshocoses coccscabbeses 1 8. 50 1 8.00 117.10 117. 10 | 
RE, RRR: 16.75 1 6.75 12. 00 12. 00 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ben coedaddshosesbbécenencsnnsd 8. 00 7. 80 16. 08 17. 00 
RRs. adcncscoenoasenccessoces 8. 25 8. 05 15, 85 17. 60 | 
UMENOUS . «bc dniiiacvcdéccccccretneus 4. 97 4. 65 10, 83 8.77 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio: | 
Bituminous........ esecccesesoessossce 3. 50 3. 38 9. 62 &. 58 | 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
PES 5. ob Gacbovetciceadcdinigccnd 7. 50 7.25 15, 88 15, 48 | 
CRUE. o.- a nnnroesssocccciaud Jottas 7.75 7.50 15, 88 15. 48 
ERE r ee ee,” ae 4.14 4.14 10. 53 9. 57 
Columbus, Ohio: 
ins «+ +capednanhons secesouns peseccsocccsloesecccesuce 9. 61 7.49 | 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds: 


@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem!» 
of the MonTHLY LABoR Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and pu 


monthly. [58] 
vo 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
‘nsk. ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, NOVEMBER 15, 1922, AND OCTOBER 15 AND 
NOVEMBER 15, 1923—Continued. 




















1913 1922 | 1923 
City, and kind of coal. ———— |_—- -— ~—- 
: | Jan. 15. July 15. Nov. 15. | Oct.15. | Nov.15 
D Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ih nd aniie-annsdh enon é deaehenle be aedawddaeltbbanededdauk $18. 00 | $17.2 $17. 58 
] EEGs «+ 5b GSD S006 ee cccedcd $8. 25 $7.21 15. 54 | 13.79 | 14.79 
Der COLO.: | | 
: rado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed............ 8.88 | 9.00 17.90 17. 00 1 
Stove, 8and 5 mixed.............. 8.50 | 8.50 17. 00 17. 00 
itn) Hecho nscceeséeadscasee 5. 25 1. 88 11.17 | 10.70 10. 68 
Det . Mich.: | i 
ylvania anthracite— | 
EEE ccna chp dosbidedhace 8.00 | 7.45 15.69 | 16.63 | 16.7 
Glin a 65h oh oe bana edded 8.25 | 7.65 15.69 | 16.63 | 16. 75 
MER Na dh'ecdcbcccceséuccvces 5.20 | 5. 20 12. 22 | 10. 20 | 9.91 
Fall r, Mass.: 
ylvania anthracite— | 
Pt <a nsetbeme Geb 6oede6essece R25 7.43 1D, ob lf 7 16.17 
a cael la al be es la 8.25 | 7.61 15. 83 | 16, OR iv. OS 
H n, Tex.: 
ee a. ee 12.75 | 13. 00 13.17 
nolis, Ind.: | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i td, . week dhbebbdoces ma ae 8.95 | 8.00 75 7 16.7 
i EE 9.15 | 8. 25 7D 16.75 
ce Ee a ne 3.81 | 3.70 | 9.83 | 8.19 | 7.48 
Jackson ville, Fla.: 
a = © Sea eee ree 7.50 7.00 | 15.00 | 13. 00 | 11.00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
\rkansas anthracite— 
NE ee ee ae |. : 17. 00 | 16. 36 16. 29 
nd RE Rag aera, iene 17. 94 | 7.25 17. 25 
EE Ee Ra ee 4. 39 3.94 | 9. 64 | 8. 56 8. 54 
Ro¢ k, Ark.: 
(rkansas anthracite— 
OE eee ey See oe an 15. 00 | 15. 00 15.00 
DR ascns ob cpeddcoccc es cinan 6.00 5. 33 | 13.17 | 11. 25 11.50 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 
EES EE a ee | 13.52 12. 50 16. 50 15. 50 15.50 
Louisville, Ky.: 
aS a nS 4.20 4.00 | 10. 28 | 8. 57 8. 54 
Manchester, N. eo: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
DEE th Rensredunecwnitanese 10. 00 R50 17.67 18. 00 18.00 
S.C a ee ddy sbeocenowbe « 10, 00 8. 50 17.67 17.5 17.50 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
PUA rbhden <0 65 dag 4450 00s soc ptnieRs 2 4.34 24.22 9. 46 | 7.45 7.45 
M | i LKE s , Wis.: | ; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
A g, 7.85 16, 32 77 | 6. 83 
CC ES eee 8.25 8.10 16. 30 16. 71 16, 74 
0 ES Peres Sept 6. 25 5.71 12.61 10. 88 10, 84 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
i hirkwWecd$0600.00060e-06s neee 9.25 9.05 17.50 18.03 | 18.17 
Sie darn 646d bee cae 9. 50 9.30 | 17.47 | 18. 09 | 1%. 08 
EE eS Saeee 5. 89 5.79 | 14.13 11. 92 | 11.75 
Mobile, Ala.: | 
ns eee Sal, «ac anccccalomomeonacenctoobey cceccus 10. 69 11.07 | 1. OO 
New irk, N.J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
0 ES ee a 6.59 | 6.25 | 12. 75 13.45 15 
Sa tii db 04 Wad ldd ds 0 chp dhe de 6.75 6.50 | 12. 75 13. 53 | ; 
New Haven, Conn.: | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EE, atid ixandaven dwtivdec. 7.50 | 6.25 | 15.33 15. 92 15. 92 
BS ES a ore 7.50 | 6. 25 | 15. 33 | 15. 92 15. 92 
New Orleans, La.: 
Pennsylvania anthracilte— 
PURE. 3 25 <1 cd ois oc -- 2 eecdsce 10.00 | 10.00 20.75 | 20.75 21.75 
GD 5c Sol ok fds n os als dale 10. 50 10. 50 20.75 20. 75 1.75 
_ BitUMIMOMS.......- 2.20 - sees eeeeeeee 26.06 | 26.06 11. 29 10.13 11.16 
New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
NE a ee 7.07 | 6. 66 13. 83 14, 5S 14.58 
ata ndbcceseoceseviccss ca 7.14 | 6. 80 13. 83 14. 58 14.58 
Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EEE Ii udyacdbecstocabeste od TER Sore 6.00 16.13 16. 00 
Reena n enti neccadhil WS MER, ORONEGRT 16.00 16. 13 16. 00 
INT 5 os ocpon coca cceccned Ae) GR LAR: 12. 38 11.38 10. 41 





a 
3 


? Per 10-barrel lots (1,800 pounds). 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000.POUNDS, FOR Hows} HO] 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY I, 1913, NOVEMBE R 15, 1922, AND OCTOBER 15 4. 4 
_NOVEMBE R } 1923—Concluded. ’ 


























1913 | 3992 | 1923 
City, and kind of coal. Re See — - 
Jan, 15, July 15. Nov. 15, Oct. 15. 
Omaha, Nebr,: | 

tile 3 ULSI a $6. 63 | $6.13 $12. 57 | $10. 85 

Peoria, Ill: 

OS RE Oa, eee ee ale sad od 7.63 6. 35 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i. eee | fe ee 17.16 | 6. 89 14, 54 | 116.14 
ERS © ar eae F 17.38 17,14 | 1 14, 54 1 16. 00 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SR ONE 1 7.94 17,38 117.00 | 1 18.50 
AE, oe RS Be 18.00 17,44 117.00 | 1 18. 50 ; 
RE gee me ae 33.16 33.18 | 8.38 | 7. 54 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EET EE ee ee a ee a a 15. 84 | 16. 56 
RES oy, 9 Re eee 5 oR re 15, 84 16. 56 
Portiand, Oreg.: 
EE eae a 9. 79 9. 66 | 14. 23 13. 89 0 
Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SRE I 48.25 | 47.50 | 415.50 416. 25 
el Re, SESS eae 1) So 48.25 | 47.76 | 415. 50 416. 25 

Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RS a 8.00 | 7.25 | 15. 50 16. 63 6.6 
SN Ss tie Sebel odes eeec ccs sees 8.00 | 7.25 | 15. 50 16. 63 6.1 

Ea IES Sa Sei 5. 50 | 4.94 | 2. 60 11.78 

Rochester, N. Y : 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS ee, a ey } 13. 45 14.10 { 
RE SS eee Bee. ere 13. 45 14.10 14.1 

St. Louis, Mo.: ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— } 
ES IR Ret RE re &. 44 7.74 |} 16. 13 17.13 
ee ee a 8.68 | 7.99 16. 25 17.38 17.3] 
ee ., 1 eeee eS 3. 36 3. 04 | &, 41 7. 26 7.4 
§t. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
MEE Ar sos oo kode t's noe c oo cle tee 9. 20 | 9. 05 17. 67 18. 15 , 
aaa A NN i ilps Arps 0.45 | 9.30 17.64 18. 09 9 
Se 6.07 | 6. 04 14. 26 12, 37 5 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed........... 11. 00 11. 50 | 20. 00 17. 50 
Stove, 3 ‘and 5 mixed...... nabidite Ss 11. 00 1f. 50 20. 00 17. 50 
ei ad. IR Sieeees 5. 64 | 5. 46 | 9. 47 &. 8] 5 
San Francisco, Calif.: | 

New Mexico anthracite— 

ili Sg Sy ER A Be 17. 00 | 17. 060 | 26. 75 26. 50 

Colorado anthracite— 
tn Oceute ean tadess ote oanee 17. 00 17.00 | 24. 25 24. 50 

EEE, SRS aa eae 12. 00 12. 00 17. 90 16. 90 | 

Savannah, Ga.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
a ge SoU bae cad ocuhae na elubccceh se cebletnccetdéeté © 17.60 617.05 
Gg ee os ss hc eweihiateadenues ss 6 17.60 $17.05 | 

TS. «. , oh CSNCE acon x cuierdddibbestiaossodietttere< 2. 6 12.27 6 11.90 | ‘ 

Seranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
i SS Se, SRE By 5! 4.25 | 4.31 | 9.78 10. 53 
SESS adeeddsedabticcecaapaeee | 4. 50 | 4. 56 | 10. 27 10. 53 

Seattle, Wash. : 

Bituminous... .. vee ee peer Une | 6 7.63 67.70 | 6 10. 21 6 10. 21 
Springfield, Ill. : | 

Ri OP Sea A RS © 1 + UE ees | 5. 33 4. 53 4 
Washington, D, C | 

Pennsylvania — — 

Dt. »ichokstntatecser chaudaa 17. 50 | 17,38 |} 115.63 1 16. 20 22 
EE... dentin t cscae ch snwag 1 7.65 | 17,53 | 1 15. 63 1 15.98 | 4 
IRE Te EE G5 8 aes 8 See Pers 1 11.30 | 1 9.10 








Per ton of 2,240 pounds, 

§ Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pounds), 

4 Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.”’” Most customers require binning or bas} 
the coal into the cellar, 

* All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices, 

*Pricesin Zone A, The cartage chargesin Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0.50; N: 
ber, 1922 $1.25 to $1.75; October and November, 1923, $1.25. These charges have been included i1 


price. 
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0 cents per ton or half ton i 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. §1 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in November, 1923. 
T which been tendency in the general trend of wholesale prices 


























which became evident in October extended into November, 

according to information gathered by the United States 
Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
bureau’s index number, which includes 404 commodities or price 
series Weighted according to their commercial importance, declined 
to 152 for November, a drop of 1 point from the level of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Lower prices were reported for fuel and lighting materials, metals, 
building materials, house-furnishing goods, and certain commodities 
classed as miscellaneous. Bituminous coal, on an average, was 
cheaper than in the month before, as were also Connellsville coke, 
sasoline, and crude petroleum. Pig iron of all kinds showed decided 
price reductions. Other commodities showing decreases were Port- 
land cement, southern yellow pine lumber, ‘linseed oil, household 
furniture, bran and mill-feed middlings, linseed meal, sole leather, 
rubber, and wood pulp. 

In the group of farm products price declines among grains, cattle, 

hogs, hides, and poultry were more than offset by strong increases 
among cotton and cottonseed, eggs, sweet potatoes, and hay, result- 
ing in a net increase of over 1 per cent. Cloths and clothing also 
increased in price, due to the edwaiiin in cotton goods. Chemicals 
and drugs averaged slightly higher than in October, while no change 
in the general price level was shown for the important group of 
foodstuffs. 
Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which comparable 
data for October and November were collected, increases were shown 
in 177 instances and decreases in 128 instances. In 99 instances no 
' change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
[1913 =100.} 














| 1923 
| November, | _ 
Group. | 1922. 

October. November. 
NI, nab acwidesecceds 143 144 146 
ss SS ae ee Ge 143 148 148 
Cloths and clothing.............. 192 199 201 
Fuel and —— 5 RC Sa 218 172 167 
Metals and metal products....... 133 142 141 
Building materials............... 185 182 181 
Chemicals and drugs............. 127 129 130 
House-furnishing goods.......... 179 183 176 
POOL, onccnccccsceseences 122 120 118 
All commodities................. 156 153 152 














Comparing prices in November with those of a year ago, as meas- 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general 
price level has declined 24 per cent. Fuel and lighting materials 
averaged 234 per cent lower than in November, 1922, while building 
materials, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities 
Were sli htly lower. In all other groups prices were appreciably 
higher hen in November of last year. 


76363 °—24——_5 [61] 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and Foreig, 
Countries. ° 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foyojo, 

py countries have been brought together with those of this })\)).., 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a con) 

base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base y,, 
selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, bec: 
the fact that in some instances igtilackoey information for 1913 wo 
not available. For Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great B 
Norway, Sweden, and the city of Rome, Italy, the index nu 
are reproduced as published in the original sources. With hive 
exceptions all these are shown on the July, 1914, base in the source 
from which the information is taken. The index numbers {o; 
Belgium are computed on April, 1914, as the base period, thos 
for Germany on the average of October, 1913, January, April, and 
July, 1914, while those for Rome are based on the first half of 1\|; 
The index numbers here shown for the remaining countries 
been obtained by dividing the index for each month specified iy 
the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest period thereto, 
as published. As shown in the table, the number of articles inc! ide 
in the index numbers for the different countries differs wid 
These results should not, therefore, be considered as closely com- 
parable with one another. In a few instances, also, the figures |rere 
shown are not absolutely comparable from month to month over 
the entire period, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities 





included at successive dates. 
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° DEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
elon INDE COUNTRIES. 
5 
[ July, 1914—100.} 
G]or 
, 4 United | France: Family 
States: 22 budget, 13 articles. 
no} a ae ates .<--— ra 
to De- ne elgium: ’ .5 Jenmark:| | Germ 
Was cember, eg 56 articles Hs, Family | Family 
| d 1920: since stuffs: ( variable); stuffs: food Cities over food 
that time 30 towns. | 59 cities. | gp cities budget: 10,000 | budge 
43 food- Weighted Not Ww ight > 1 5 persons. |population|Paris only.| 5 persons. 
S stuffs; 1S? ‘| weighted. eeeee. Weighted.| (except Weighted.| Weighted 
Wi 51 cities Paris). | 
_ (variable). Weighted. 
if Weighted.) | | 
Jf Re ae aE, 3 - - i . = Rade M2 
ree : 
Iniv, 1914.... 100 100 1100 100 100 | 100 100 2 100 
ree july 1915... 98 ” | Teper 105 128 | 3123 | 120 
f Iiv. 1916. 109 TRS 114 146 | 3141 129 
or lv. 1917. 143 | ee 157 166 | 184 183 
Ose 1918. 165 See 175 187 | 3 244 | 26 
: ly, 1919. 186 See 186 212 | = 289 | 261 
ind | 
iA 1920 | | 
by. «<a 215 194 453 227 | 253 | § 388 | 373 | 1267 
hy Aug ae 203 194 463 TR ni wisintiniascy ae arne a 373 | 1170 
. September... 200 197 471 | Siemans 407 1166 
In etober...... 194 192 477  , ee + 450 | 420 1269 
4 Nove er 189 186 476 ee ee 426 1343 
WO December. . 175 184 468 neces cccedicesées co 424 1427 
ed me | 
ly nuary.....« 169 186 450 195 276 8 429 410 1423 
February. . 155 184 434 eee a a 382 1362 
it March........ 153 181 411 i acscdsel Ms. 1d 359 1352 
Te Agel... iced 149 173 399 [ee 3 363 | 328 1334 
er 142 168 389  ——— et are 317 1320 
eT ee 141 165 384 ee Tee 312 1370 
Be july........-- 145 | 161 379 148 | 236 3 350 306 1491 
a 152 158 384 | ee a | ae a 317 1589 
September. 150 154 386  _, eee “See 329 1614 
ctober...... 150 149 391 _ , aa a: 348 331 1757 
November. 149 146 394 _ _ eer) eee 326 2189 
December. . 147 14 393 RRR | Re 323 2357 
1922 
, 139 142 387 149 | 197 | 323 | 319 2463 
bruary.... 139 140 380 ae eee 307 3020 
March........ 136 141 37] ES a OS Be 294 3602 
Apri 136 143 367 . ” Teer 3 315 | 304 4356 
ay 136 146 365 (ee oe 318 4680 
8. accccinl 138 146 366 ee Se 307 5119 
ly... 139 148 366 138 134 | 3312 297 6836 
August wi 136 149 366 eae eee ae 289 9746 
September... 137 149 371 139 eee eee eee 291 15417 
October... ... 140 146 376 138 |.. | 8314 290 26623 
November... 142 145 384 Bh + anseeeed ae ae | 297 54982 
December... . 144 146 384 Dh weccecued Dh dane we tiew 305 80702 
1923. | 
January...... 141 145 383 142 180 | 3 331 309 136606 
February... . 139 14 397 RS A Re aes 316 318300 
Moreh... coed 139 145 408 | Se lnnaacin eters 321 331500 
|) 140 152 409 gg Ee Se 337 320 350000 
Pe 140 156 413 ee Shamnareaeed 325 462000 
June 141 162 419 ee Pea 331 934700 
| es 144 164 429 137 188 3 351 321 4651000 
August.......| 143 165 439 | Pare ee 328 67048500 
September. ..| 146 161 453 141 | iieaseukded | ieee tied 339 | 1730000000 
| 


























lApril, 1914. 
*Average for October, 1913, January, April, and July, 1914. 
*Quarter beginning month specified 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN oO7Hpp 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


COUNTRIES—Concluded. 











W 
































| 
Great Italy: Nether- wre 
Britain: Family | lands: 27 oe | Norway: PA ~~" Sueden- 
Year and = se , sal ow 59 food- o—% food- | 21 articles;) § 
month. . 600 5 wena 2 ‘ be ot stuffs; } <> t stuffs; | 44 towns. 
. ——, See: | os toms. udget. | 9 towns. | Weighted. 
towns. ome. dam. | Weighted.| Weighted.) woichted.| . 
Weighted.) Weighted.) Weighted. cere nen wl 
seal % 19 
July, 1914. ... 100 4100 5 100 100 100 6 100 100 | , wh 
July, 1915... . 1324 yy eee Re asad ove» cues 7107 3 124 | 7 
July, 1916. ... 161 Ce 119 8 160 €i11 #142 pe 
July, 1017. ... 204 Mee Satdesaceuns gg ee 6124 177 
July, 1918... 210 ee 139 279 6 125 268 
July, 1919... 209 206 210 144 289 6 136 310 A\ 
1920. 
an einh 258 318 217 167 319 6 178 297 IM 
August....... 262 322 219 171 Eee 308 
September. . . 267 324 223 173 RGSS - 307 
October...... 270 341 226 177 yl 306 
November. . . 291 361 220 176 Sh acheneash 303 
December. . . - 282 375 208 179 We Towcpedsb enh 294 
1921. 
January...... 278 367 199 178 334 | 3 166 283 
February . - - . 263 376 200 175 SF Senoncancens 262 
| re 249 386 199 169 nly PE ee 253 2 
yy  ~ aggpe 238 432 193 169 300 $451 248 
May.... 232 421 189 167 A of 237 2 
PUB. 200005. 218 409 186 166 BD foicccscccse 234 2 Rie 
Jaly......>.: 220 402 185 164 292 #136 | 232 Q -o 
August....... 226 416 184 163 a 234 2 Coc 
September. . . 225 430 184 161 eee: 228 2 Co 
October. ..... 210 452 173 156 288 128 | 218 2 Tol 
November. . - 200 459 159 152 MD Tih occce ncn al 211 Ma: 
December... 195 458 154 150 1, RAR. 202 _ 
1922. 
January... ...| 185 469 152 147 257 121 190 
February... .| 179 463 154 145 245 119 189 l 
March........| 177 446 148 141 238 119 185 1 
ee 173 455 141 144 234 121 182 | ! 
ae ©: 172 455 140 145 230 120 178 
ae 170 454 141 143 227 118 179 | 
eS 180 459 144 144 233 116 179 158 
August.. 175 463 | 144 141 232 | 116 181 158 
September. . .| 172 472 145 139 228 | 117 180 15 
October...... 172 482 148 139 220 | 119 178 157 
November. . .| 176 477 141 139 216 | 120 170 16 
December... . 178 476 142 138 215 | 118 168 16 
1923. 
January...... 175 480 145 139 214 117 166 | I 
February di 173 47 146 140 214 117 165 | 16 
March........| 171 479 145 141 214 117 166 158 
Sees 168 481 143 142 212 117 163 16] 
BP eccccccnsl 162 491 139 143 214 118 161 | 
| ee 160 |eseenceceee 141 142 213 118 161 l 
| } } 
Ee BE Bi decccccvd 140 142 218 116 160 164 
August......./ 165 |ewneeeeceee 141 143 220 115 161 162 
Septem ber - 168 "\ oo « 143 145 | 218 | 115 165 It 











7 Previous month. 


3 Quarter beginning month specified. 6 Year 1913. 
sy 8 August. 


¢ January-June. Year. 
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PRICES IN MANILA, 1918 TO 1922, 65 


Wholesale Prices of Staple Products and Retail Prices of Food in 
Manila, 1918 to 1922. 


HE statistical bulletin for 1922, issued by the Bureau of Com- 
7 merce and Industry of the Department of Commerce and Com- 
munications of the Philippine Islands, contains data showing 
wholesale and retail prices in Manila for the five-year period from 
1918 to 1922. The table following gives the average and relative 
wholesale prices of seven staple products in Manila for the five- year 
period as compared with the cost of these articles in 1913: 
AVERAGE AND RELATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES OF STAPLE PRODUCTS IN MANILA, 
‘ 1913, AND i918, TO 1922. 


(Cavan=2.13 bushels; picul=~ 140 pounds; quintal=101.4 pounds; kilogram=2.2 pounds; peso=—50 cents. 
Average prices for 1913= 100.] 











|} 1913 | 1918 | 1919 1920 1921 1922 























' 

Article. Unit. = Rela-| Aver Rela-| Aver- Rela-| Aver- Rela- Aver-| Rela-| Av er-| Rela- 
age | tive | age | tive | age | tive | age tive | age | tive | age | tive 
price. price.| price.| price. ei mae | price. — e. | Price. price. | Price. | | Price. 

a ~ 

Pesos. Pesos. Pesos, |\Pesos.| I €808., \Pesos.| 

SE ee Cavan.....| 5.344 100] 9.31 174 {13.75 258 |14. 00 262 | ® Se = 142 | 7 7.69 144 
M are. ,y. 116. 02 100 |48. 12 300 {37.15 232 |38. 67 241 (22. 5 141 |21. 5) 134 
Sugar... | OP ae 4.79 | 100} 5.32] 111 [15.12] 316 |23.99] 501 | 6. 89 144 | 6.17 129 
Coc onut oil. “Kilogram . . 49 100 . 485 99 . 568; 116 . 585, 119 .3il 64 . 285 58 
+ Se eee Picul......| 14. 31 100 |12.12 85 |18. 64 130 |19. 90 139 | 9.65 67 | 9.66 68 
Tobacco....... Quintal. . .|15. 90 100 {29.13 183 |42. 62 268 |39. 03 245 115. 92 100 ly Lae 71 
Maguey....... , 9.13 100 |18.38 |} 201 |12. 20 134 j12. 28 135 | 7.10 78 | 7.61 83 
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The following table gives the average and relative retail prices of 
the principal food articles in Manila for the five-year period fro 
1918 to 1922. The index numbers, or relative prices, in this table arp 
based on the year 1913 as 100: 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS, IN MANIL.: 
1918 TO 1922, 


[Liter= 1.06 quarts; ganta=2.71 quarts; kilogram= 2.2 pounds; peso=50 cents, Average pri: 
for 1913=100,] 



































1918 | «1919 | 1920 | = 1921 | 
} | 
= Tri | | _ 
Article. Unit. | A ver-| Rela-| Aver-| Rela-| Aver-| Rela-| Aver- in| Aver- 
age | tive | age | tive | age | tive | age | tive | age 
| price.) price.| price, “ae | therm agar | ie, price.) pric 
| 
Cereals and grains: | Pesos, Pesos, | Pesos, | Pesos, | | Pesos. 
DT cis dtutediasedduout Liter..... 0. 56 187 | 0.75 2h’ | 1.04 | 347 | 0.84 280 | 0.67 
Thin: hbibin ce cduwdis | Ganta....) .41 186 | .60} 275 | .65 | 295 | .37 168 | .37 
Sea foods 
re ee | Each..... - 42 840 . 25 500 | .31) 620 .31 620 . 24 124 
r : aes apinth senpegcnata Hundred.| 2.53 | 192/| 2.19] 166 | 2.86, 217 | 2.77 | 210 | 3.61 
Owls: | | 
Chickens. ...........-... | Each..... -51| 134] .60] 158| .72| 189| .63| 166] .54 
i chdessics sve. elbacsivebas do...| 1.6 105 | 1.85] 121 | 3.02| 197 | 3.08] 201 | 3.10 
Sl vncpthee4cwowslbevelrupet do...) 1.23 | 173) 1.54] 217 | 1.60) 225 | 1.48 | 208 | 1.33 7 
ad ee do...| 1.04 137 | 1.35 178 | 1.49 196 | 1.36 179 | 1.18 F 
RR ae, a ES a ee 88; SL) 101 | 1.39) 174/ 1.79) 224 | 1.69 at 
its: 
Bananas................. | Hundred.| 1.33 | 151 | 1.40] 159] 1.74| 198| 1.62] is¢]1.26/ 19 
0” Red SES ay SER. Each..... -O7 | 140; .08] 160] .12| 240] .08/] 160) .06 » 
ROS, 5505s adbeos | Hundred.| 1.71 | 228|3.04| 405 | 4.02| 536/282] 376 | 5.10} 6% 
Oranges, native.........| Each..... -21} 420) .10}) 200) .15) 300) .16] 320] .15 ry 
POWPGWS.......2..22--2- j.--00..-..) .25] 417] .18] 300] .24 ; 400) .28 71 2.23 33 
Meat: 
EE ee ee | Kilogram] 1.18} 155 | 1.35} 178/1.50| 197} 1.37} 180} 1.12 147 
Beef, frozen. ............|..-d0..-..| 1.08 | 169/ 1.19] 195 | 1.28| 210] 1.009] 179] .92 
Dt ticicnbuicnccct Pestle do 1. 04 17 1.15 195 | 1.36 231 | 1.21 205 95 
Vegetables: 
Eggplant ................ | Hundred.| 1.97 | 394 | 2.14} 428 | 2.20) 440] 2.28] 456! 1.92 BS 
Onions, Bombay........ Kilogram.| .27]| 180] .31] 207] .38) 253] .33 | 220] .28 7 
tA TTS 3D ..| Liter..... -22] 100] .20} 91/] .50| 227] .39] 177] .33 ") 
WOES, TOG... oc cccscaces Hundred.| 2.24 | 320/ 1.91] 273 | 1.76) 251 ]|1.10] 157 | 1.20 
Pecscocs, irigh........... Kilogram.} .22| 183 | .19] 158| .25/ 208] .20] 167] .19 
Potatoes, sweet.......... 5 TNS 1.17 71 | 1.87) 114/|2.32; 141] 1.74 106 | 1.69 k 
DM is vonssaegy cn Each..... - 3h 182 | .30} 176; .32] 188] .31 182} .26 3 
Squash, white.......-... Oe eS 169 . 34 213 .3l 194 .33 206 ~32 0 
PS wvessosseda ut Hundred.| 1.49 | 131 | 2.16] 189 | 2.14} 188/]1.78] 156] 1.58 139 
Miscellaneous: 
— ee Cam .isi.. -50 | 200; .52] 208; .54/] 216] .51 | 204] .45 x) 
Ses: 
PD ctinvnigecwnael Hundred.| 3.67 | 158 | 5.16 | 222 | 6 266 | 4.90 | 210 | 4.37 8 
Picdcdtcceeseveah ---40.....| 4.67 | 156 | 6.42] 214] 7.51 | 250/| 6.02] 201 | 5.44 
Ds. wekaandsback — eee Ee 160 | 6. 58 198 | 8.15 245 | 6. 86 206 | 5.87 6 
I TEI TS RE eee -15 | 300 .14 280 .14 280 .10 200 . 08 i) 
D> WUMEOD. occccccsavest -..d0.....| .06} 300| .04]/ 200|] .04/] 200] .038/ 150] .04 1 
Sugar, brown............ Kilogram.| .23 | 115] .42] 210| .74]| 370] .37] 185 22 
Sugar, refined. .......... ++e00.....| -.35 | 113] .35] 113] .82] 265] .48] 130] .36 | 6 
Vinegar. . .....cccccccees Liter..... -038 | 300; .04) 400| .05/ 500| .03/ 300] .03 |) 0 
All articles combined !....... leesecesceetiecvers 163 |...... 008 |..<00s ne 5 tise... | 195 
| 























1 Includes 5 articles of food peculiar to the locality, in addition to those specified above. 
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Cost of Living in Foreign Countries.! 
Index Numbers. 
LJ TO December, 1922, the Monrnty Lasor Review kept its 


readers informed on changes in the cost of living in foreign 

countries by giving currently the most important data in 
short articles dealing with each country separately. Also, figures 
showing the trend of food prices in foreign countries have been pub- 
lished quarterly. In order to show the international aspect of cost 
of living in general rather more clearly, it was decided in December, 
1922, to publish semianually a general survey and tables showing 
the international movement. Tables of index numbers for different 
countries since 1914 have been compiled and were published for the 
first tume in the December, 1922, issue of the Monruiy Lazor Re- 
view. In the following pages these tables have been brought up to 
the latest date for which data are available. Since food indexes 
have been published elsewhere in the Review, they are not included 
here. The number of countries given in the different tables varies 
according to the information available. Several countries publish 
only an index number for food, while others omit clothing and 
sometimes even rent. 

The very fact that the new form of presentation suggests that the 
index numbers are completely comparable internationally makes it 
all the more necessary to insist on caution in using them for such 
comparisons. Not only are there differences in the base periods and 
in the number and kind of articles included and the number of 
markets from which prices are taken, but there are also many differ- 
ences of method, especially in the systems of weighting used. In 
the December, 1922, issue of the Review (pp. 81-85) a short account 
was given for each country of the scope of the index numbers and 
the method of computation used. 





> ‘Compiled from official and unofficial foreign publications named as sources in the December, 1922, issue 
ofthe MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW (pp. 81-85). 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO j9» TABLE 


[A= Food; B= Heat and light; C=Clothing; D= Rent; E=Certain miscellaneous articles.) 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO 
BBL™ 1923—Concluded. 
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TaBLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS Co! 
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9,-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF HEAT AND LIGHT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1914 TO 1923—Concluded. 
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my March... . _| 1509200 | 3 eee 1079 225 eeegre eR 54 
oo OP" | 1512800 ESI & ae 1075 | 225 «6 Bae Fe ic RE 
0-0 ~ eae ct — : See eee 1072 225 OE. SFIS TEES hence - 
10 NS cd od | 1532900 |......2-]..00.0-- 1070 | 220 205 |... ioe} eee 54 
20051 Re | 1562400 |........ 239 1065 220 205 yee ee 
5 = Se ae | 1689600 |......-.|-.-200e- 1062 220 BP Peacnovbclscoces go> sosvescleavars - 
7040 September. ....| 1L5QBIOD |... .ccjeccccccclecccecss  iséiesstecce ; 227 emacs 54 
17540 October........ 1 1681900 |........ So idaasadd BO Weestice BG tavssewes 194 |....e006 
j | | 
1 December. 6 June. 
2 July. 7 September. 
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TABLE 4.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 






























































South New Germany. | I 
oo Austra-| Zea- | Canada| United * . 
9 lo- | tia (6 land | (60lo-| States; | France 
anti. locali- | (25 lo- | cali- (32 Official Unofficial! (Paris.) 
ties) | ties). cali- ties). } cities). | (71 local- (Berlin) Rome, 
3 ties). ities). ; | 
Year and month. Average, | 
Oct., |Average, 
= ead 1909- 1913, August, | 
el an | es 1913— 100 Jan., | 1913, | First half, 1914 
100 Apr.,and| to July 
June, 1914=1. | 
1914=1 | 
| 
ee 103 114 105} 1102] 2100]..........]. |. ae 
a a i a 100 108 102 1 86 2 RCRD Ts See ee ar 2100 
ER ea 99 108 100 1 $5 OE epee peeds eg Re ey 2100 
a TEs PRES 100 110 3 95 192 gy OS Sere ase 2100 
a #108 114 3 98 1101 SP See ee etieg le 2100 
eae #114 122 3 100 1111 - 5 ere Sere, 5100 2100 
EI od dea TC 4120 133 3110 1134 5 Seer 2 2100 1100 
Th 7120 140 3118 1144 RITE Eiseescessa 2 3110 1157 
1922: 
EE EE | ig BR ) eee f 157 | 
February. ..j.......- 145 130 gy ee Mt laddsdehons 140 157 | 
March... .... 124 145 161 3 2 | 157 
oe Ses CR Te ee Deventisdanss 157 | 
SSS eee 148 190K 145 |........ a te 160 157 
DN eccodcccches 146 161 3 3 157 | 
PEC ewec sc enge op ge | ee 157 | 
Pinte cls o6e 469% 149 134 Jp Oe O Btsusedeoet 175 157 | 
September ..}........ 147 161 5 3 157 | 
SE cack. ecu wat BST Scdimscoe S hncqoesoun 157 
November. .|........ 150 134 7% bat tan bbe 180 157 | 
December. ..}........ | 146 162 BT fais. ston 157 
1923: | 
January.....}........ B46 b ceenece 38 55 If---- 
SES eae 152 141 148 ae 58 55 200 a el | 
SS... diccascos 148 162 113 120 ca. 
Seek Bae ’ Oat 181 120 if ‘a ae 
PES ie cae 155 141 TOE Osea 216 184 200 7... 
Sp RS RRS 147 163 301 190 l- 
Phe tive de aie. bvaeeene Avedentsd _ =e 714 . 9 OSS, sae 
Ra Menktns oltiicciasaacks i 147 j........ 4932 | EE i agl 
elas fo 6ccks odeceecdesess 147 164 300000 SE ibis cd octea ees 
BO gwicthevesecsheegsswedfusacs ses ae re NGS. 6 scccdedfivc..scdf........|.. 
J 
i July. 
2 December. 
3 Second quarter. 
4 August. 
§ First quarter. 


6 From International Labor Review, Geneva. 
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COST OF LIVING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 TO 1923—Con. 




































































TABLE 4+ 
Den- Fin- | Great Nor- Iq. a 
Poland} Austria} mark | land | Britain) India ine way —— . ther- 
(War- | (Vi- | (100+ | (21 lo | (22-30 | (Bom- | ,, at (31 lo- | SO (The 
| saw), | enna). | locali- | cali- | locali- bay). ane i call- + ee lH . 
ties). | ties). | ties). ties), | “eS)- |eague). 
Year and month, | 
| Jan., | Dec., 
| 1914— July, 1914— 100. 1920— 
| 100. 100. 
EE | 
ae | A Ee | aoe 8 pail] JADE: MELAS Se 
eT: Saiaee @eapete | eens ee. Be ey Seat Septet Re eaetaties 
RRR Ta. RIS I LR py. Ae ie GGG RR ¢ - 108 
i7 Po | Peer e: ier res oe: , > SYS ees eee Pee Paes al 8 112 
“SR *° Gere Bee . | es teehee ape ree lil L112 | 
me a ae BS th AS i. , -SSaRD POS Beers RAS 9 123 a. 
i. ee ef” 1 are 1130] 1335 ERT TS “3 FR) ) Gees 
Ran gh. 4 Beahaee 1141] 1553 145 | 1165 ]........ 9161} 1155 | 9 109 
January......... | | =r 141 603 155 4 See, 2  f RE 
iy ”, eee ee 5 Bae! Peers 603 155 | _ 2 ee eat sotabeas Shalit 
Marti os<dasened | 7414 |, RS ees 165) 165| 127 __ | Beene 116 
| Pp de 4 5A eye 603 155  ) se Reiman { 2 a 
May .ccosusiepia (ear | 603 155 2 ee ee ee Pm 
Sat. -covamelann 8400 | 2100 |........ | 754 164] 165] 127 |, Site 119 
Sale ... ceil dene RRs 155 767 153 | _ | PY Soy | ae 
Oe ES ON a OY RRR PE 798 153 | GR eT Ree Ree 
September. ..... | 31400 MP Pvasenaas 810 ha | or 4g Rae 120 
October........- CY SyOeaes eeepry 787 152] 165 {| ae ee 
November...... = 5 Seatac Beatie 795 150 | EES ARES See ee 
December.......| 38600 | 16600 ]........ 795 150 | __, SS | eres 122 
1923: 
January......... 76700 | 16600 155 804 150 | 165 |) ee _ » = 
February....... 76700 gd, ee 804 150 | | area Peer Sash) a 
i Ps -yte 76700 | 34600 |........] 804 150 i ee . 4 ae 123 
BITE adisscsecs 126200  ) arr 804 150 | DP Ri dddbeddededatees 1 tp ao 
ee . cannes 126200 | 34600 |........ 804 |..... | a 
ee 126200 | 49600 |........ 948 147 | _ _ » eee 123 
ee ee ree 49600 160 971 147 | Si EN 7 
ee ae . {ee 971 147 _, SE SE eee: sa 
Septem so. ocxTkss.-.2- eat Pe ae DE Ricakadsdhcanbbirnt |) ae 125 
October........- | GES TR cienelendiatinn’ 147 | fee wares: Saree | ew 
} 
1 July 2 December. 8 September. § June 


General Survey. 


IN THE great majority of the countries covered by the pre- 
* ceding table the cost-of-living figures show no important change, 
but have moved much the same as in previous months. In Germany, 
Poland, and Austria, countries with enormously depreciated currency, 
the cost-of-living index numbers have reached fantastic heights. 
This is especially true of Germany, where the monthly indexes are 
quite inadequate, and the Federal statistical office is now publishing 
weekly figures in order to give an idea of the movement of prices. 
In September, 1923, the cost of living in Germany was fifteen million 
times higher than in 1913-14. In Bulgaria, France, Italy, Norway, 
tho Netherlands, and South Africa the cost of living has slightly 
decreased in recent months, while in Belgium, Greece, Austria, Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden, Ireland, Great Britain, Canada, the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand it has increased slightly. In 
India the cost of living has remained practically stationary. 

The cost of heat and light has also varied little, generally speaking. 
It has decreased in Italy, Great Britain, Sweden, Puente the United 
States, and India, and increased in Germany, Poland, France, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Spain. In Switzerland and 
New Zealand there has been little change in the cost of heat and light. 
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The cost of clothing has shown an upward trend in most coun: 
exceptions being Italy, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Great Brit,;, 
Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands, where prices have dec 
slightly. 


ents have gone up in practically all countries of the world yi; 
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the exception of India, where they have remained at the le 
previous months. Marked increases have taken place in France »), 
Sweden and in those countries in which restrictive rent legislation j. 
being gradually amended in favor of the landlords, as, for instay 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Sawmills, 1923. 


URING the summer and early fall of 1925 a survey of rates 
of wages and hours of labor was made by special agents of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 252 representative lumber 

ynufacturing mills located in 23 States. All data were copied 
ject from the pay rolls. The study covers 45,068 employees, or 
pproxinuitely 15. per cent of the wage earners in the industry as 
howD by the United States Census report of 1919. 
The » following table shows average full-time hours per week, 
yyerage earnings per hour, and average full-time weekly earnings for 
i selected occupations. All of the remaining e mployees are thrown 
mto one group designated in this table as “other employees.” 
walleling these averages the table shows index numbers for each 
wc — except ‘saw tailers, head saw,” and “other employees.” 
the averages for the year 1913 are taken as the base or 100 per 
tin computing the index numbers, and as no data were obtained 
saw tailers and other employe es for that year, no index numbers 
an be given for them. 

[his table shows most clearly the change in hours and earnings 

yetween the different years for which data were obtained. Prior to 

919 the average full-time hours per week were above 60 for every 

«cupation and hourly earnings show slight variations from year 

w year. When 1919 is compared with any preceding year average 

jll-time hours and average hourly earnings show a great change. 

1919 the average full-time hours per week for each selected occu- 

pation were less than 60, the highest being 57.8 for doggers. Average 

urnings showed a large increase in every occupation. The extent 

[these changes are best seen by the comparison of the index numbers 

or the year 1919 with any preceding year. 

In 1921 the average full-time hours remained practic ally the same 

sthey were in 1919, but average hourly earnings decreased in every 

eecupation except that of head sawyers on band saws. In 1923 

wverage full-time hours per week remained at about the same level 

sin 1919 and 1921, but average hourly earnings had increased to 
uch an extent that they were higher i in all but three oce upations than 
they were in 1919 before any reductions had been made. When 
tverage hourly earnings for 1923 are compared with 1921 every 

«cupation shows a material increase, the greatest being in the 

occupation of head sawyers on circular saws, whose hourly earnings 

ncreased from 66.6 to 86.2 cents. 

Average full-time weekly earnings followed very closely the trend 

of average hourly earnings during the years 1921 and 1923 due to 

the slight changes in average full-time hours per week. 
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AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND | 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, IN THE LUMBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY} 
FIED YEARS, 1907 TO 1923. 

[1913~—100.] 


















































| | Inde 
- | Aver- Aver- —. | 
NUM-/| wow. | 280 ade 20 seca 
ber of Heriot | full earn: | time | Fut 
Occupation. Year. | estab- | pag time iT a et a ema 
J Urs } ill 
EA. iployees.' oer pe : | ings hours i 
me.) | P= Pee 
week | Week. 
NS) oo cdc ves idvelews dod i911 273 | 852 | 61.5 | $0.179 | $10.96 | 100 
1912 334] 973 | 61.4] .18l] 11.06} 100 
1913 334 939 | 61.2{/ .184] 11.22 100 
1915 345 | 1,009] 61.3 .178 | 10.83 100 
1919 136 471 $7.38 358 | 20.69 O4 
1921 261 904} 58.1! .306| 17.78 
1923 2358 1, 008 57.6 343 LY, 76 ’ 
| j 
ee oem es 1911 301} 714] 61.3] .251} 15.30 100 
1912 351 780 61.3 250 15, 29 100 
1913 361 782| 61.0 258 | 15.71 100 
1915 348 687 61.2 239 14.56 100 
1919 141 311 57.0 446 | 25.42 93 
1921 279 673 57.6 412 | 23.73 Oo 
1923 251 706 57.0 474! 27.02 93 
Sawyers, head, band.......... 1907 34 71 60.8 199 |} 29.79 100 
1908 34 69} 60.8 481 | 20.24 100 
1909 34 69 | 60.8 489 | 29.73 100 
1910 203 429/} 61.2 543 | 33.18 100 Lal 
i911 243 508 | 61.2 550 | 33.61 100 
1912 288 561 61. 1 546 | 33.47 100 
1913 288 554 | 60.9 57 | 33.90 100 
1915 236 572 | 61.0 .539 | 32.75 100 | 
1919 120 249 57.5 . 768 44,16 G4 
1921 251 527 57.8 797 | 46.07 95 
1923 230 529 57.0 S83 50. 33 O44 
Sawyers, head, circula........ 1907 12 i4 61,3 45 | 33.41 2) 
1908 12 14] 61.3 519 | 31.81 99 
1909 12 13 61.3 525 | 32.18 99 
1910 58 81 61.9 496 | 30.66 100 | ut 
1911 72 9% | 62.6 504 | 31.42 101 | 
1912 92 119| 62.4 199 | 31.03 wi 
1913 92 123 | 62.0 513 | 31.71 0 
1915 76 | 98 62.1 462 | 28.27 100 | 
1919 3 37 57.3 748 | 42.86 g2 | 
1921 38 | 48 | 50.4! .666)| 39.56 06 | 
1923 35 | 45| 582)| .862| 50,17 94 | The 
Saw tailers, head saw......... | 1921 276 586 57.7 | .326/ 18,81 lowe Be. per Ww 
1923 252 677 57.0) .364 |) 20.75 |.......-)...... a 
Sawyers, gang.........s-ss-+0| 1907 5 6| 60.0) .271| 16.26 98 per Ww 
1908 5 6/ 60.0) .256!| 15.36 98 lhese 
1909 5 6| 60.0, .258| 15.48 93 tact th 
1910 52 64] 61.4) °309| 18.88 100 ) fact t 
1912 71 79! 61.7 307 | 18.86 100 I 
1913 71 80} 61.4 311 | 19.02 100 1 mass 
1915 81 91 61.8 2839 | 17.74 101 al 
1919 34 46| 56.2 520 | 29.22 2 total 
1921 61 82) 56.8 482 | 27.38 93 Out 
1923 55 80] 56.1 584! 32.76 91 1 b 
Sawyers, resaw..........0...- it | 98) 149] 60.7] .252] 15.24] 100 ) _ 
1912 138 197} 60.7 254! 15.41 100 cireul, 
1913 138 192] 60.7] .261| 15.77 100 
1915 152 215| 60.9 240 | 14.57 100 and, 
1921 145 239] 55.8 463 | 25.84 92 17? 5 
1923 131 250 | 55.7 493 | 27.46 91 l vers. | 
Bdgermen........see--c00e-++| 1907 41 60.7} .254) 15.42 100 } per he 
1908 41 78} 60.7 246] 14.93 100 — 
1909 41 77} 60.7| .248) 15.05 160 9 $1.15¢ 
1910 245 585| 6L2/] .255| 15.58 100 f $] 
1911 299 684/ 61.3! .260!] 15.86 100 97 UF ol. 
1912 361 751 | 61.2 262} 15.97 100 ys where 
1913 361 754 | 610 268} 16.28 100 100 | 
1915 3848 756 61.0 -262) 15.32 100 94 avera, 
1919 140 314 57.5 ~450; 25.88 Y4 168 \ver 
1921 278 727| 57.5 437 | 25.13 94 16 Avera 
1923 252 738! 57.1 492' 28.09 93 184 range 
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FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
GS PER WEEK, IN THE LUMBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY IN SPECI- 
ARS, 1907 TO 1923—Concluded. 
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re ’ i¢ 
| Aver-| Aver- | tnd 
Num-| wy age | Aver ag 7 + eee 
| | Num- i age full- | 
| ber of| bor of | full- | _— a 
. = a : ver of : earn time Pull - 
ipation. Year. | estab- X time po Ane a Vw . 
; | lish- | A. _ | hours “ | _—— —_ | ; 
| , |ployees D ings hours | el 
jments./ per } a - 
i $ " yur j pet pel j 
week week reek 
| 
f as |-——-' — srs i 
IOTMGORBs . ec ccccce 1907 | 37 72 60.7 | $0,207 | $12, 56 100 $95 $95 
1908 37 68 60. 7 - 196 11. 90 | 100 90 Oi) 
1909 37 72 60. 7 197 11.96 100 9! 9] 
1910 |; 228 503 61.0; .209; 12.71 100 96 96 
1011 298 iR5 61.0 211 12.85 | 100 17 
1912 346 511 61.2 - 209 12.73 | 100 6, 5 
1913 346 538 61.0 o mad 13. 20 | 100 0 LOU 
1915 345 564 61.1 03 | 12.34 100 4 3 
1919 139 273 §7.3 5 |} 2 21 94 L387 176 
192] 277 530 57. 0 | 0 21.66 93 ) 164 
1923 252 AI4 56.9 £30 24. 47 93 198 185 
Mac feeders, planing mill. 1911 178} 1,156} 61.3|} .179] 10.94 100 6 
1912 253 1, 548 61.4; .181 11. 07 100 7 8 
1913 253) 1,531 61.1] .186] 11.34 100 | 100 100 
1915 269 1,679 61.2 . 176 10. 74 LOO ) 
1919 | 120 668 56.5} .3901 22.04 92 10) 194 
1921 149 831 56. 4 oat 18. 44 92 | 176 163 
1923 143 900 57.6 » 355 20. 45 94 } 130 
' ' 
Cetaterhy... cn tkanatetssno neuen 1907 41 | 4, 097 | 60. 5 183 11. 07 99 ) 106 
1908 41 | 3,662 60. 6 67 10. 12 YY 97 
| 1909 41} 3,910 60. 5 171 10. 35 } 99 100 100 
| 1910 245 20,327} 61.3 66} 10.12} 100 7 97 
} i911 299 26, 784 61.4 162 9. 91 100 ) 95 
1912 361 | 29,365 61.5 164 10. 03 101 96 96 
1913 361 | 28, 835 61.1 171 10. 40 100 100 100 
1915 348 | 36, 569 61.3 157 {| 9.58 | 100 92 92 
1919 141 | 15, 542 57.1 645 19. 70 93 189 
1921 279 | 27,967 57.2 285 16. 30 44 167 iy 
1923 252 25,316 7.5 310 17. 83 } 94 18] 171 
Other employees... .......... 1915 348 | 16,513 | 63.3 RE 06 anc ccc tev ah 
1919 (>. 5 <2.) ~ (9) , Se ee eee Co rreer eet 
192% 279 | 12,552) 60.0 } oS See er ee ee 
1923 252 | 14,306 | 59. 4 | 2 *y, 8 eee ery: Pt eee 
} 


data available. 


The following table presents, by States, average full-time hours 
per week, average earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings 
per week for laborers and for head sawyers operating band saws. 
These two occupations are given prominence in this article due to the 
fact that one group represents a class of the highest skilled and highest 
paid workmen in the industry, while the other consists of the great 
mass of unskilled employees constituting about 56 per cent of the 
total employees covered by this survey. 

Out of the 252 establishments scheduled 230 reported head sawyers, 
band saws, while the other 22 establishments reported head sawyers, 
circular saws. The average full-time hours per week of head sawyers, 
band, in 1923 ranged from 48 hours in Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington to 61.4in South Carolina. The average for the 529 head saw- 
yers, band, in all States combined was 57 hours. Average earnings 
per hour in this occupation ranged from 64.9 cents in Kentucky to 
$1.154 in Oregon, followed very closely by Washington with an average 
of $1.153. Florida was the only State east of the Mississippi River 
where head sawyers, band, averaged more than $1 per hour. The 
average earnings per hour for all States combined was 88.3 cents. 
Average full-time weekly earnings for head sawyers, band, in 1923 
ranged from $37.71 in Kentucky to $61.49 in Florida. Oregon 
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with the highest hourly earnings had average weekly earnings ,; Trent 
$55.39, or $6. 10 less than Florida, due to the difference i IM average fy}]. it 
time hours per w eek. The av erage for all States combined was & 50.33, 

Of the 45,068 employees ¢ overed in the industry, 25,316 are classe) 
as laborers. Their average full-time hours per week in 1923 range) 
from 48 hours in Idaho and Oregon to 60.7 hours in Georgia. Th, 
average for all States combined was 57.5 hours. Average hourh 1923 


























earnings of laborers show a wide range, the average in Georgia heine per’ 
16 cents, while in Oregon it was 51.4 cents. The average for the WI 
States combined was 31 cents. Fuil-time weekly earnings of labore; of th 
ranged from $9.71 in Georgia to $25.63 in California, with an avergep ae 
2 ~~ . . 4 % . . = = y\« ¥ 
of $17.83 for all laborers in all establishments. The full-time weekly down 
earnings for the laborers in the State of Maine were closer to th ng i 
ttinged than those of any other State. for ¢ 
AVER FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, E WEF ‘GS PER HOUR, AND FU] r\ rh 
EAR NINGS PER Week OF HEAD SAWYERS, BAND. AND OF LABORERS, BY ' cles | 
1923. 
Sawyer . head. band. num 
cr are 2 
| Number! w~,..4.,- | Average a | Aver 
State of —_ full-time | Svea | COM 
_s ead wl hours re | ea In 
ments. employees. per week. | per hour. | he U) 
+ AD - i exapihcineinncteasiitaneiies i such 
Alabama... a ee es ee eee = 12 ; 22 60. 5 $0. 838 ware 
ROMOMMERs 2... cus... 2.00 ii deck diitey sess 16 | 31 60. 0 . $23 | “oe 
SSS See | eee Lae Q 37 55.3 . 990 1.7% two 
SUA 6G vin « och: dBda « ~~ cold obs Es Bats de 13 |} 24 60.4 1.018 
EE ee 2 eee ee eee Seer. 6 |} § | 58.8 . S82 Ni ue 
MN 5c BRi's-. aaah Bdldos a's Seba - is wade 4 | 21 | $8. 0 . 986 7 Th 
IN te. ee och Se bak 12 | 17 58.1 | 649 ? : 
OMIM... .« hoki... + dckkdag- ss Sat, ee 14 34 | 6.1 . 910 {49 cloth 
SS Alii a wb SED < onda Bins ate y+ 0~ 4h & 14 | 57. 8 | . 697 | i) On 
RS PP RS PEE TE Se eee 6 18 58.6 | 832 5, 7 4 
PUNO Sno. dy... eka ib Mie dna 2 | 27 | 60. 0 871 whol 
EIR See te F $ | 37 | 59. 6 7 hy . 
I ss sis wha akan stoi Se 4d. 4 4 | 14 | 51.9 | 1.017 nm N 
North Carolina................ ee ree 20 | 26 60. 8 715 13.47 Pap 
bs rtarcrancase snadel ie.» 0 8 | 30 | 48. 0 1. 154 55. 39 tune 
ETT CD we 5 | 10 | 60. 0 . 703 2.18 ond 
i So oe ek a 6 | 3 | 61.4 818 52. 07 ; , 
Wemmenee.c...~ 5c. ottemcd eS +r 16 | 22 } 58. 4 . 739 | 13, 16 inde: 
RT <dsitaddhuins Lettiedicned 8 | 23 | 58.7 . 862 pi aaa 
EE TS Set SAP i OR 1] | 22 58.6 . 626 | 10, 9 avers 
Washington. .......... - otidisge Sse ate « dips 21 | 43 | 48.0 | L. 153 5 the o 
ei eA i, Sia. fas sti 9 18 | 60. 0 . 671 c 
TS ORR ESET LS ore eee 9 18 | 59.4 . 754 14.79 Came 
Riise) «Soc 4-kek007 2. held a 230 529 57.0 . $83 H fallir 
ai» Ov Wate, a) MEL mete 
Laborers. for e 
Smet. 36k SIMRO TIA. 14 | 1,507 | 60.6 | $0.199 $12.0 num 
Armantes pa ES nyre « Ae ge . Jah sb 0s lee ~ depen it | 2,274 | 60. 1 - 24€ L4. 42 and | 
Estes s<ccetaatheccacnstksagites det « 9 1,050 | 56.2 | 456 5.6 7 
PUOGIGS............200022ececeeeneeenereseees 17 | 1,210 | 60. 6 . 204 12. 36 Bi 
ee ee ene ee 12 | 703 60.7 . 160 J. il f } 
we SBS eas SALSA AL! 4 389 45,0 490 23. 52 Or DI 
a ee eee ag tinee < genoa cre 13 | 414 58. 5 272 15.9 a str 
ee SE Ed eenset ae ee 17 | 2,579 60.4 . 228 13. 77 pa 
ENS 6.6. i) 4pil-hs ARKH EAE aN 10 | 341 58. 1 . 300 17.4 Sule 
Michigan... .... ET a TE ee ers 6 | 690 58. 9 377 2.2 
MND J 0334s. 230. 2c00L 1s 2. -.beuede cw. 30: 4 | SOK 60. 1 . 394 23. 6s that 
Mississippi. oF a a Co a en 9 | 1,970 59.9 | . 231 id. SM ile 
ECS nc os ccs celacreusscsh + oie “ye 4 "429 50.9 -473 24. 08 hnile 
Morte @aroling :. ...0.5.1..... 28d 5564s.-025-: 20 | 1,261 60.3 | - 210 12. 6 100 1 
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Trend of Prices of Building Material, Building Wage Rates, and 
Cost of Living, 1913 to 1923. 


HE purpose of this article is to show in comparison the changes 

T in the cost of building material, building wage rates, and the 

cost of living, from 1913 through the war period and down to 

1923. The information is presented in the form of index numbers 
yercentages) in which 1913 is the base year. 

Wholesale prices of building material are available for each month 
of the period. Union wage scales are available only as of May each 
year. Cost of living figures are available as of December each vear 
down to 1918 and later semiannually or quarterly. The table follow- 
ng is abridged and contains index numbers for yearly averages or 
for certain months. 

The group of all “building materials” includes all the major arti- 
eles entering into building construction. In addition to the index 
numbers for buildmg material as a whole, separate index numbers 
are given for two of the principal articles in the group, lumber and 
common. brick. 

Union wage rates obtain so generally in the building trades that 
such union rates are here accepted as representative of building 
wages. A composite figure is given for all building trades and for 
two of the principal trades included therein: namely, bricklayers 
and carpenters. 

The cost of living figures include family expenditures for food, 
clothing, housing, fuel and light, and miscellaneous items. 

Quoting from monthly figures, only in part appearing in the table, 
wholesale prices of building material went as low as an index of 88 
in November and December, 1914, and January, 1915. From that 
(ime on the trend was upward with slight recession in the fall of 1917 
and in the winter of 1918-19, until in April, 1920, prices reached an 
index of 300. In other words, the prices in that month were, on an 
average, three times the prices of 1913. Lumber went higher than 
the group as a whole, senchth an index of 373 in March, 1920. Then 
came the rapid slump in prices, with building material as a whole 
falling to 156 in August — September, 1921. Radical but not such 
meteoric changes eccurred in wage rates and in cost of living. Figures 
for every month are not available, but it is believed that the index 
numbers shown in the table fairly represent the changes in wages 
and cost of living throughout the period. 

Building has been active in recent years to catch up with the loss 
of building construction during the war period, and there has been 
a strong demand and at times keen competition for building labor. 
Building wage rates as a whole in May, 1921, reached a rate twice 
that of 1913. There was a slight recession in 1922 but in May, 1923, 
building wages as a whole reached an index of 207 as compared with 
100 in 1913, making the highest level on record. It will be observed 
that neither bricklayers’ nor carpenters’ wages got to so high an index 
in 1923 as the general level of all building trades. Certain other 
building trades advanced above the general level for all trades com- 
bined. Wages of painters, stonemasons, building laborers, and 
helpers for several of the different trades, had advanced beyond the 
level of the group as a whole, steamfitters’ helpers reaching an index 
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of 240 in 1923. Cost of living reached its peak in 1920, th. 
for June of that year being 217. 

Tracing the movement through the 
including 1920, it is seen that wages di 
living nor with building material after 1915. 
since 1920 wages have held above material prices and cost of 


and building mechanics have had some chance to make up | 


adverse conditions in the earlier years. 
In June, 1923, building material wholesale prices stood at an 
of 194, with lumber and brick, however, at 212 and 216, respec: 
the difference between the index numbers for these two items : 
the group as a whole being due to the greater decrease 
price of other items within the group. 
of living stood at an index of 170, and at practically the same 
May, 1923, building wages had an index of 207, with bricklaye 
carpenters at 191 and 204, respectively. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF 


1913 TO 1923. 
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Wages in Austria, September, |923.' 


)R some time past the adjustment of wages in Austria has pro- 
Fe ceeded in general without friction. The tendency toward 
stability of wages is becoming more and more pronounced. 
Whereas until the spring r of 1923 the monthly adjustment of wages 


cordance with the latest co st-of-livi ing index number was almosta 

pec: practice in Austria, a noticeable change has since taken 
place. Several industry groups—in particular, the import it group 
of the metal-working industries—have given up the sliding-seale 
eystem and concluded collective agreements fixing wage rates valid 
for several months. This change, which no doubt is connected with 
the stability exhibited by the Austrian currency during 1923, gives 
employers a stable basis for their price calc ulations and removes the 
necessity of including in sales contracts a clause providing for an 


i? renee in prices cotteapanaliias to any increase in wages which 
may take place in the meantime, a reservation which, as experience 
has dae: has frequently prevented them from doing business, par- 
ticularly with foreign customers. Judging from the most recent 
wage agreements in the chief branches of industry, it is being increas- 

rly re ecognized that wages can not be determined solely by reference 
to the cost of living, but must also depend upon other factors, espe- 
( y the economic situation in the industr vy in que stion. A tendenc Vy 
to recognize this began to be manifest in 1922, when the prices of : 
number of products reached the world market price, and, as the 
depreciation of the currency ceased, the conditions which had favored 
export disappeared. During the depression which in several in- 
dustries then set in, the workers i in anumber of cases showed sufficient 
appreciation of economic conditions not to press their claims to the 
full increase due them under the sliding-wage system. 

Whatever ground there may be for maintaining that under present 
circumstances there is no longer any place for the sliding scale based 
on the cost of living as a method of de ‘termining wage rates, it must 
not be forgotten that during the period 1919- 1922, when the Aus- 
trian currency was steadily de preciating, this system fulfilled its pur- 
pose by making possible the adjustment of wages to the depreciation 
of currency without wearisome disputes and serious interference 
with production. 

According to a report of the Chamber of Labor (Arbeiterkammer) 

f Vienna to the Austrian statistical office only slight changes in 
wage rates took place in Vienna during the quarter ending » Septem- 
ber. 30, 1923. In two of the largest. industry groups, the metal 
working and textile industries, there was no change at all, and as 
the eost-of- living index fell during the quarter this means that real 
wages slightly increased. In the followi ing table are shown the weekly 
wage rates effective in September, 1923, in the principal industries 
in the district of Vienna. 


. 1 The date on whic h this article is based arefrom: Austria, Bundesamt fiir Statistik, Statistische Nach- 
richten, Vienna, Oct. 25, 1923, » Pp. 149-151; International Labor Office, Industrialand Labor Information, 
Geneva, Sept. 21, 1923, pp. 31,3 
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fit should be noted that the exchange rate of Austrian currency has been stabilized during 1923 a: 
70,000 kronen for $1. | 
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Building trades. 


ET ee ee ee 
Laborers, male (over 20 years of 

EEE TEE DET ae hee ee pee 
Laborers, female 
Scaffold builders................. 
ES er 
Carpenter foremen 
PSC ake bess cd dds od ad 
3 ERS See 
Construction foremen 
IIS tees bos cnaicd . cakes 


Clothing industry. 


€ustom tailoring: 
Mens’ tailors, large establish- 
an o66* <n Wusse cheer 4 
Mens’ tai 


we, made aothine. 
Cutters and foremen 
Forewomen 


PL 565% «case's -ddsie sb ides 

Seamstresses (over 16 years of 

ag ge) ee reweseececescceseseees 
Mens’ furnishings: 

Independent workers... ..... 

| 


Artificial flowers and feathers. 


reo cs. oe, soos 
Female workers: 
TE MEt a5 ss 6 >< 4emeen dee 
Journeywomen............... 
Unskilled 


Hat factories. 


Hatters, skilled, piecework 
Semiskilled workers.............. 





| 


| 


Female workers.................. | 


Chemical industry. 


Match factories: 
Supervisors. . 


Skilled workers, Og: oe. 
Semiskilled workers, male... .! 


Machine hands, female....... 
Unskilled workers, female.... 
Large chemical works: 
Skilled workers, male-....... 
Skilled workers, female (over 
17 years of age) 


Unskilled worke 3, male..... 


Unskilled work rs, female 


(over 17 years of age). ...... | 


Paper industry. 


ere 
Machine hands, skilled........... 
iS 
Unskilled workers, female........ 


Glass works. 


Blowers, first year journeymen. . 
Blowers, skilled 
Flask makers, piecework..-....... 
Senco csasecacscccacce 
Glass cutters, after 10 years....... 





Kronen. 


413, 760 | 


3 4, 560 
227, 520 
388, 320 
504, 960 | 
531, 140 
435, 360 
521, 280 
543, 060 
439. 680 


483, 210 


342, 250 
622, 300 


wage igs 
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427, 490 | 


303, 744 
200, 448 
282. 000 


265, 776 | 


181, 344 


211, 506 
158, 935 


227, 304 
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Printing trades. 
Book and job: 


Com positors, journeymen 


(over 23 years of age)..... 
Com positors 
first year.... aes 
Unskilled worke rs, ‘sin gle. oar 
Unskilled workers, married, . 
Pressfeeders, single 
Pressfeeders, married......... 
Unskilled workers, female. 
Pressfeeders, cylinder presses, 
female 
Newspaper: 
Makers-up, proof readers, and 
pressmen, day work 
Makers-up, proof reader: 
pressmen, night work 
Ad men... 
Compositors, piecework ...... 
Unskilled workers, day work. 
Unskilled workers, night work 


, journeymen, 


sand 


Bookbinding. 


|| Unskilled workers, male (under 


143,959 | 
109, 864 | 


106,075 


350, 000-520, 000 
231 , 000-360, 000 
146, 000-235, 000 


331, 200 
324, 000 
268, 000 
153, 600 


120,000 


324, 000 | 


165,600 || 


268, 300 


153,600 


281, 510-298, 138 
229, 267- 242, 885 
134, 701- 142, bn 
124, 253-131, 851 


198, 528 
372, 240 
750, 000 | 


153, 600 | 


350, 400 | 


20 years Of age)............... ‘ 
Unskilled workers, male (over 20 
SE WONG) 5 add os oh vockeees 


Woodworking. 


Woodworker, skilled: carpenter, 
iano maker, uphoisterer, bas- 
ket maker, and wood carver.... 
W ood workers,semiskilled, male . . 


Bookbinders, journeymen, first 
NE aia de cic ecb ect weasedescecce 
Bookbinders, skille d 2 Prelate 
Rulers, journeymen, first year. 
Rulers, NE ee ag 
Unskilled workers, female........ 
Skilled workers, female........... 


W 00d workers, semiskilled , female | 


, Woodworkers, unskilled, male.... 


Woodworkers, unskilled. female. . 


Leather industry. 


ee ee ee ee 


Shipping and storage. 


Warehouse superintendents...... 
Chauffeurs, auto trucks 
ER MID once ccaccecscccas 
Warehouse laborers. ............. 


Bakeries, 


Machine bakeries: 





ee Bi EE — ARES le al 


ep Re 


pers 
Hand bakeries: Bakers.. 


Meat packty 


| Sausage makers, skilled workers... 
Sausage makers, unskilled... 
, Cold-storage w orkers keuiseawtscs rE 
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wEFK! y WAGE RATESIN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONSIN VIENNA. AUSTRIA SEPTEMBER, 
. 1923—Concluded. - 











. We , "4 We 4 3) . "ank , re re 
Industry group and ocenpation. bekly wag Industry group and occupation. Weekly wage 











rate. | rate. 
———— ennenaienaagneaiialinggatate GE 
| i} 
Flour milis, j Metal-working industries. 
vm Kronen. 
vecistant miller, and chief engi- | Kronen. POS, soisedcunboyeeweeues¥s 1 407, 040 
pr eerrre AiAianip 0 ccWhe canis eas 351, 840-384, 960 || Machinists....................... 1 380, 544 
wechanics, skilled..... “aE EOE 331, 400-362, 640 Tinsmiths and blacksmiths...... t 393, 792 
'yskilled workers, male.......... 288, 480-318, 960 || Die makers pened ; t 407, 040 
riyskiled workers, female........ 168, 740-200, 420 || eames ft t 429, 120 
- a ; | Bronze workers. . ; t 331, 968 
Tobacco industry. Semiskilled workers ! 296, 640 
iiyskilled workers, female........ 238, 876 Unskitled workers, femal | 194, 480 
ckilled workers, female.......... -| 296, 032 || 
ryskilled workers, male........../ 296, 032 |! Tertile industry 
Porewomen, inspectors and ma- | i 
chine operators news od ddtawet 330, 132 i Cotton spinners, timework 222, 202 
steamers, roasters, and cutters... 351,898 | Cotton spinners, piecework 25), 000 
SechaViCG, GMIe «a ccccccceses- 365,948 || Cotton weavers, timework... 200, 410 
‘ove ee Cotton weavers, piecework...... 230, 000 
Confectioner y. |. Passementerie makers 285, 950 
Department foremen............ 360,960 || Knitters and printers 379, 315 
(onfectioners (over 24 years of age ) 323,184 || Printers, hand.... / 409, 488 
skilled workers and drivers...... 308, 592 Mechanics, skilled 300, 435 
'nskilled workers (over 20 years | Juvenile workers (under 15 years ; 
AU ca dtedawecccosed er | 271, 680 | of age)... oe ae 87, 932 
Cyskilled workers (under 20 || Unskilled workers, male 188, 537 
eats Of G6) .....-..+-. a. ee 228, 528 || Unskilled workers, female ca 143, 191 
Unskilled workers, female (under | || Semiskilled workers, male. 244, 572 
S yous GE GE) . 2... ce ccceccss 32,576 || Semiskilled workers, female ...... 178, 968 


}} 
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1 Average earnings in large plants. In small plants the average earnings are from 15 to 20 per cent lower. 


Comparative Real Wages in London and Certain Other Capital 
Cities, 1914 and 1923.' 
NFORMATION is frequently sought from the British Ministry of 
| Labor on the question of how the wages of manual workers in other 
countries compare with those in Great Britain, either generally 
or with reference to a particular industry or occupation. In order 
always to have on hand a ready reply to questions of this kind the 
Ministry began in March, 1923, to compile a table comparing real 
wages of typical trades in London with those of the same trades in 
certain Other capital cities. This table was first published in the 
July, 1923, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette and has been brought 
up to date in each subsequent issue of the Gazette. Since the cities 
covered by the table include Ottawa (Canada) and New York the 
table ought to be of interest also to American economists and statis- 
uclans, 


Difficulties in Comparing Wages in Different Countries. 


|\ an article on “‘International comparison of real wages,’ which 
appeared in the February, 1923, issue of the MontuLy Lasor 
\eEvVIEW (pp. 140-147), there had already been pointed out the 
handicaps, problems, and pitfalls that await anyone desirous of 
viving a conscientious answer to questions of the above order. The 
Ministry of Labor Gazette says in this respect: 
That satisfactory replies can seldom be given to questions of this sort should 
occasion little surprise, for even if the requisite statistical data were available— 
which is seldom the case—the problem of comparing the average wage levels of 
two or more countries at a given time is very elusive and complex, if only by 


ee 





‘Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, July and November, 1923. 
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reason of the fact that it is approachable from either of two totall, 

points of view, leading to divergent and sometimes absolutely opp 

clusions. Thus there are those who are interested in ‘‘wages”’ chic: 
element in the cost of production, and those who are concerned with 

only as constituting an essential factor in the standard of well-being of t! 
worker. The former wish to compare the labor costs of a given qi 
work of a given quality executed under identical conditions in differ, 
tries, e. g., that of hewing a ton of coal or laying a hundred bricks. 1 
are concerned to compare the money incomes of the workers in relati: 

cost of living, irrespective of differences in the efficiency of labor. How : 
the conclusions drawn from these two methods of comparison may be i 
from the fact that competent American economists are of the opini 

the United States the average labor cost of a given volume of product 
least as low as in Europe, although the average income of the working 
certainly higher in America than in any European country. 


Method Used in Making International Comparisons. 


OR the purpose of making an international comparison 
the Ministry of Labor uses the term “wages” exclusiy: 
the sense in which it interests the manual worker, as bei 
standard by which he measures the level of his own materi: 























being against that of other classes in his own country or tha “« 
> “ | 
? now 
ewn class abroad.” _ 
-s sbon 
The Ministry of Labor states at the outset that— <hr 
It is not, and never has been, possible to obtain an absolutely valid cou 1) the 
between any two countries as regards the level of material welfare w! allect 
respective wage-earning populations occupy at a given time. For thi cone 
it would be necessary to possess for each country statistics for compu! pation 
average yearly earnings of all wage earners (male and female), whether in f and W 
mines, transport, commerce, public service, agriculture, or domestic serv: averag 
the average real value of those earnings (calculated from average retail ef, 4 
vi A 


terms of goods and services such as are ordinarily consumed in work: 
households in the countries compared). Statistics so comprehensive 
available in respect of any country. Even if the inquiry were limited to 


wh 
Indust! 


capital 


industry or craft, any effort to reach a true comparison would be barred contall 
lack of wages data covering the whole, or a sufficiently representative | nila 
the manua! labor employed in that industry or craftin each country. + wee 
for example, it were desired to ascertain how bricklayers in this countr: in the 
Britain] compare at the present time as regards material well-being with partial 
the same trade in Germany. Finding that there exist neither here extrac’ 
Britain] nor in Germany data for computing the present national averag: howev 
earnings of bricklayers, one might be disposed to be content with data « x | 
certain typical urban areas only, say, London and Berlin, provided the in: ( 0 
all, or, at any rate, of a representative sample of the bricklayvers in the res; tained 
cities were comprised in the average. Here, again, the way would be | marca: 
by lack of adequate statistical material. * * * It would, in fact, be: bosen' 
in the end that the only line of inquiry along which a solution of the pr ee 
could be approached with any prospect of suecess consisted in ascertainin¢s capit al 
first instance, the time rates of wages at which the majority of brickiay: chasab 
being paid, either under the terms of collective agreements, or in accordai: () Mia basis 
conditions tacitly recognized by employers or workers, or both, to be fair, or : which 
any rate current in the trade. The next step would be to ascertain what reiation lativ 
the money wage bears to the prices that bricklayers have to pay for the things #' ally 
they ordinarily consume. . compa 
The method used by the British Ministry of Labor in establis ing cio 
this relation aims at ascertaining the quantities of each kind o! (00 is - at 
of working-class consumption that could be purchased in each ¢:))\\1l yn 


city at the retail prices there current with the wages payable |r: 
given amount of labor, measured in hours. The quantities so ))!0- 
curable were then expressed as index numbers, these being com!!! 
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1, form an average for each trade considered. In the making of 
| verages there is a choice between (a) taking the simple arith- 
metical mean of the index numbers of the various articles of food 
(which is the same as assuming that all articles enter in equal pro- 
is into the total weekly food bill of the worker), and (6) weight- 
+ the index number for each article by a figure corresponding to 
ative importance of that article in the weekly food bill of 
working-class families. The Ministry of Labor has thought 
tO present both kinds of averages, but in the present article 
nly the weighted averages will be shown. 
The above method has been chosen as the most practi icable because 
enses entirely with the use of data concerning pre-war purchas- 
¢ power parities and their changes in the respective countries and 
us invelves the least risk of error arising from the incompleteness 
ther defects in the material which it is possible at any time to 
collect from a number of different sources 
In order to secure the requisite material the Ministry of Labor 
addressed a letter to the chief State or municipal authorities respon- 
sible for the collection of labor and other social statistics in the fol- 
lowing cities: Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Christiania, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Berne, Rome, Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, Madrid, 
Lisbon, Ottaws (Canada), and New York. 
With each letter were forwarded specially prepared tables showing 
the rates of wages payable to adult workmen in London under 
collective agreements operative on March 1, 1923, in 22 selected occu- 
pations; (2) the number of hours constituting a normal working day 
and week respectively in those occupations at that date; (3) the 
average retail prices in London at that date of a number of articles 
of food ordinarily consumed in urban working-class families in most 
industrially developed countries. The statistical authorities in each 
capital were at the same time requested to supply in return a table 
containing parallel data, and to continue if possible the exchange of 
similar returns with the British Ministry of Labor month by month. 
In the case of those capitals from which no replies, or replies giving 
partial data only, were received, the course adopted has been to 
extract data snd information from published official sources. This, 
however, was impossible in the case of Berne. 
On the basis of the information thus supplied it was first ascer- 
tained for each occupation what quantities of bread, flour, butter, 
margarine, eggs, nail. beef (fresh and frozen), mutton (fresh and 
frozen), potatoes, sugar, coffee, and tea could be purchased in each 
capital erty with the wages of 48 hours’ work. The quantities pur- 
chasable with the wages of the London workmen were then taken as 
a basis and called 100, and a series of index numbers was computed, 
which showed, in respect to each article of food taken ouiaely: the 
relative purchasing power, in London and in the foreign capitals under 
comparison, of the earnings of 48 hours in each occupation. From 
these figures the following series of weighted index numbers was cal- 
culated to show the relative purchasing power, in respect to all the 
items of food taken together, of the earnings in each trade and capital 
city represented : 
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WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN CAPITAL C17 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1914 AND 1923. 
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| » iti | = no abs 
Industry, occupation, Am- ais Brus-| Chris-/ Mad-| New! Ot- |, __. Stock-+ Vie; level ( 
and date, | lin. | sels. onal rid. lYork.| tawa. Paris.! Prague. — ~ W r i - 
| “ woul 
a fa meee Seta) Tee j -_ 
Building trades, | bar | “ 7 i 
edie | | Stl { 
Mor. 1, 2008.......... 107 | 61 70 S6 50} 27 217 71 63 95 in nat 
Sept: 1, 1923.........] | 107 |..... OF O'R 2A. 260} 86 67 92 is tha’ 
Bricklayers: } 
Ss eer 107 61 70 86 50 27 217 71 63 | O05 on or} 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... 107 |..... 63 fs eR OP RSe 260 OS a ee 92 f the 
Carpenters: ot Ue 
Mar, 1, 1923.......... 107; 61} 76] 82] se] 27/1 170] 71 63 95 apita 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... 107 j..... EE 1G Wetaitlesess- 195 76 57 92 cap 
Joiners: , But 
Mar. 1, 1923....2..... 107} 53] 73} 82] o3\...... i JSS Yeo |. 95 f the 
Sept. 1, 1923.........- 107 |..... a aK... .... = See. | Saeeeen | ga | Ua 
Phimbers | hers fi 
Mar. 1, So wa fae 64 801 52 242 eee, Geer esis css: 86 | e 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... ee 55 4 PES eee: 208 PO Dewirnsed | 85 numb 
Painters, general: | at 
Mar. 1, 1923..........} 122] 57] 65/ 91) 55| 260] 175) 75 6s} 12] ¢ an 
me a 00ee.... | 106 }..... 1 FS eae Pw 73] S| 107 
Laberers: It we 
SS. aoa | 118] 77 67} 108 jaa 161) 8 67; 112 ean not 
' 1a } 9 - | 2 | - 4 ! : 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... ) 16 }...-- ; 58) 107 )..... |-----. 138 | 95 71 108 of food 
Metal trades. | cost Of 
Fitters: } | | clothing 
Mar. 1, 1923......... | 108 | .57} 33 104 | 83] 162] 196) 58] 4 | i9 f the {Mi 
Sept. 1, RT BOO fe. sce OF  , ee |. | 196; 96] 97 75 food ac 
Iron molders, hand: ee 
Mar. 1, 1923.......... 9% | 58} TS] 106 78 | 215} 197] 59 61 a] families 
“Ss” ee. ares 63 lL RSS B06 & | 195} 103 71 76 snot V 
Pattern makers: the cale 
Mar. 1, 1923...... -.-| 101} 58 95 | 97 78| 197] 210 8 peeled 74 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... | @8 tw... 7) 95 fo... Peta | 23 | 122 ]........ 70 |. ot rate 
Turners: | } “tS sllowan 
Mar. 1, 1923.......... | 008; 57] 79] 101; 77] 1521 196/ 58 57 79| 6 fuetuat 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... 106 j.....| 65] 102]......)...... 196 | 102 63 751 6 Re 
Laborers | ver, 1S 
Mar, 1, 1923.......... m1} 71} mi 136 63! 150! 173} 64 65} 95) rice sti 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... i ee eed Nipnees |} Is} 1oL] = 72] 90 » gi 
+g: 
Woodworking. the € 
wages a 
Cabinetmakers: the offic 
ee eae | Of; 6 H4) § ae ae | 114 78 70 | 80) f ; 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... M4 j..... —) ail... rap sae Ea coatt 76 | 77 i] 
j | 
Printing trades. 
' | ! } 
Compositors, book and | 
job: | | 
Maris, S00B i... nuk - |} S85} 45 57 | 79) 55] 242] 167 OBjl.ds. «54 77 | 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... | SB... a ee 5 oR 72] 3 H 
Machine operators, book } | 
and job: j | } 
ie Me MES dine nen omm | 88} 45 58 73 File = Sen | 155 91 78 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... ee 9 te Wo.) ase. | 161 | .| M4 73 | 
Machine tenders (ma- | | ndus 
chinists): | ndust 
Mar, 1, 1923.......... eS aes eo} 701 .55)...... rt - Kee > & ls undert 
Sept. 1, 1923........ eo rer oT ee... are | 1501 621]........ 72 | . 
Bookbinders: uve! 
IE ee eer 92} 45 51 92 45] 184] 175 63 | 82 75 | [8 ds 
Sept. 1, 1923.......... 92 |..... i g2}...... Wepre | iss] 63] 76} 731 “oo 
General average: h dis ips | -_— | ment @ 
“Ht oe * _ 
1014.  achatmenenh pene 66 }..... 61) 7) 42 co OE Die tea | 84 a under 
ig Beane --| 108] 57 70 92| 61) 217 | 180 68 69 87 | 0 year’s 
2 hernege 102} 57] 70; @/}...... | 209} 174 ]...... 68 85 |2... | 
BOOT Bin obel discus 99 |..... 65 _ fae eae Jha 67 3} 42 nte 
=a 100 |..... | G4; 8s 62 |...... | 182 7 67 84 | $7 by — 
Oy 5 ES 99 |..... | 62; 0] 62/...... | 186 | 188 65 6} 5; 1 
Aug. eee 1100 |.....) 57] 94] 66! 219! 183] 195 77 Bi ss. craft t 
we 8.3... 483 59 | 2 i t 5 7 r 
Sept. 100 “— ‘imal he fetovetlt. bee 190 | 185 74 4) 4; not sul 
FSi 2 wit: a of are 


1 ‘Bepiidencs figures, 
? Based on prices and wages for the first two weeks of the month. 
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In presenting the preceding table the British Ministry of Labor 

gates With some emphasis that the index numbers shown in it afford 
no absolutely safe basis for conclusions as to differ®nces in the general 
vel of real wages even in the selected cities. For this purpose it 
vould be necessary to secure wage data for a much larger number of 
gecupations, including those in which women are largely employed. 
still less can the figures be accepted as accurately reflecting differences 
, national real-wage levels. The most that can be claimed for them 
s that they afford a rough indication of the differences that existed 
on or about the dates to which they refer between the real-wage levels 
of the selected categories of typical urban male labor in the various 
capitals. 
But even within this strictly limited field of application the accuracy 
of the conclusions suggested by a comparison between the index num- 
bers for the various capitals might reasonably be challenged on a 
number of grounds, according to the Ministry of Labor’s own 
admission. 




















It would be quite legitimate, for example, to urge that the real value of a wage 
ean not be measured with complete accuracy by what it wil! purchase in the form 
of food alone, and that at least the more important of the other factors in the 
eost of living should also have been considered, more especially house rent and 
dothing. * * * Exception might also be taken to the fact that throughout 
the {Ministry of Labor’s] calculations it has been assumed that each article of 
food accounts for the same proportion of the total food bill of working-class 
families abroad as it does in this country {Great Britain}—an assumption which 
snot warranted by the facts. * * * Finally, it might be objected that for 
the caleulation of relative real wages as an index to relative material well-being, 
not rates but earnings should have been considered, since in using the former no 
allowance is made for irregularity of employment due to cyclical or seasonal 
fuetuations of trade, to labor disputes, or to sickness or accidents. This, how- 
ever, is an objection to which all attempts to compare, by means of wages and 
price statistics, the levels of material welfare of the workers of any two countries 
at a given date must remain subject until some degree of uniformity of practice 
in the collection, collation, presentation, and publication not only of statisties of 
wages and prices but also of employment has been reached by agreement amongst 
the official labor statisticians of the various industrial States. 


_- i -_— 


Vacations with Pay in Poland. 


2190), gives an account of a Polish law dated May 16 which 

provides for annual vacations with pay for employees in 
mdustrial or commercial establishments and in public or charitable 
undertakings. 

“very person occupied at manual labor has the right to a vacation 
of 8 days after a year of uninterrupted labor in the same establish- 
ment and to 15 days after three years’ employment. Young persons 
under 18 years of age are entitled to 14 days’ vacation after one 
year’s service in the same enterprise. 

Intellectual workers are entitled to 14 days’ vacation after six 
months’ service and to one month after a service of one year. Handi- 
craft trades which give employment to fewer than five workers are 
hot subject to the law unless they employ young people under 18 years 


of age, 


T"2 Belgian Revue du Travail for October 31, 1923 (pp. 2189, 
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A decree of the Ministry of Labor has defined the provision 
law upon the following points: Workers employed in seasona 
tries which operate*during at least 10 months of the year |) 
right to leave with pay. As regards handicrafts, there is no n 
to make any distinction if they employ five workers or less tem) 
Workers in these enterprises have the right to vacation if , 
five workers have been employed more than half of the pr 
year. | 
Unless it is stipulated to the contrary in the labor contra: 
employer is obliged at the expiration of the vacation to px 
the worker would have earned if he had worked. The en 
can not refuse to pay the wages belonging to the person on lea 
if it can be shown that during this period the worker has be. 
ployed in another enterprise. 

The vacation lists are drawn up by delegates of the work: 
the management of the establishment. Modifications can 
introduced without the consent of both parties. 

As a general rule vacations can be silica during the course 
entire year. Nevertheless, in the case of certain enterprises s 
those which repair agricultural machinery, construction indi 
food industries, commercial enterprises at watering places. 
vacations can be arranged so that they will fall between Oct 
and August 31. 


{90} 
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Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor in Tasmania, 1922-23. 


rule following table is compiled from the eighth annual report 

of the Industrial Department of Tasmania for 1922-23, on 

- factories, wages boards, shops, etc. (pp. 21-29). It shows 

ninimum rates of pay and hours of labor per week during the year 

nding June 30, 1923, in certain trades working under wage board 
determinations under the wages boards act, 1920. 





M WAGE RATES FOR ADULTS AND HOURS WORKED, UNDE! AGES YARD 
DETERMINATIONS IN TASMANIA, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 2 
{Shilling at par=24.33 cents; penny = 2.03 cent 
| 
| Hours | H r 
. } of | af 
sccupation Minimun ‘ aaa | labor | Occupation —_ ‘ la DOT 
rate per week | rate per week 
: pe! pe! 
week. week 
: s a Flour millers . d 8 d 
remen — een im” 0 is Mill hand 7é { ) 
‘le hands + 9 0 is Casual hands 2 0 18 
Operative bakers or Furniture trad 
istry cooks... 93 6 18 Foremen 88 0-107 O { 
Laborers . . x 60 4% Spindle molders 97 0 18 
On rade: g d Cabinetmakers U3 6 Ss 
ratives, male 84 0-93 OU 44 Other 2 t workers 7k O oa f 4 
peratives, female.... 23 0 93 0 44 || Hairdressers busses 8x0 0-100 0 404 
pairers.. 93 0 Se Laundry workers 
iakers: Forewome! a a8 i5 0 is 
Reinforeed cement- Head ironer 30 0 
pipe Makers. .... 112 6-15 6] 18 Washerwomen ; 36 0 ts 
tery and pipe Plumbers. . .| 22 @- 2 9 44-4 
making.... 112 6-14 6 18 Sheet-metal workers 
ert tana paddtore: and tiusmiths ail 22 0O- 2 $8 
Carpenters + he 2 5 44 Foremen » de adi 120 0 | 44-48 
Bricklayers... 22 5 4 Printers: 
Plasterers . 32 6S 44} Adults, male odes 78 0-120 0} 42-48 
Painters '2 & 44 | Adults, female i5 0-60 0 14 
borers ; 22 2 44 Quarrymen 
ers: Foremen 22 Ok 2 4 4x 
General butchers. 85 (0 18 | Quarrymen ; 21 8H 110 4s 
\battoir hands 84 0-105 0 » 48 Laborers. 4/48 1x 
lrivers... * 30 0 42 0 R4 | Lime burners.. 2110 t> 
We 33.42. 74 O 89 O| 46-48 | Tailoring: 
ach builders: Class A, general tailor- 
journeymen....... 101 6 18 | ing, males or fe- 
Laborers, ete ...... g2 6 87 6 48 | males..............-| 65 0-90 0 14 
Dressmakers, milliners, } Journeywomen | 37 O-75 OF 14 
nd garment makers.... 22 6& 63 0 45 | Ladies’ tailoring, | 
Electrical engineers: males. 80 60 i4 
Electric fitters. ..-..-.- 110 0} 44 | Ladies’ tailoring, | 
‘lectric mechanics - . - 0 0} 44 | females - . | 75 0] 44 
,, eae 9 0} 44 | Ladies’ tailoring, | 
FPoremen ....-...--- - 120 0-135 0] 44 | journeywomen. . 37 O- 4 OF 44 
Laborers............. 80 0 44 Class B, ready-made | 
Engine drivers (No. 2): clothing, Males ot 
ee es 114 3-16 9] 48 females. .... dheddo’ 65 0-75 0O 44 
RS 114 1-15 3] 48 Journey women 37 0-40 O 44 
Per eT TT 113 3 14 9 48 i Tanners | ee RS eee 81 6-95 6 48 
Engineers (mechanical) ||. Textile workers: 
and founders: Adults, male..........| 78 0-82 0 4x 
Brass finishers........ 114 @ 17 O 48 | Adults, female....... 5 (OO 48 
Fa eee 112 6-13 9 43 || 
it | 


‘Per day. 
4 Per hour. 
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The f 

; oh ; State di 

Coal Production in the United States per Man per Day in 1919, 1920, Bib ant Sta 
and 1921.! gence o! 

the diffe 

REPORT of the United States Geological Survey, ‘Coal in 1919 Heal com 
A 1920, and 1921,” issued recently, completes its statistica| Jin the t 
record of the coal industry for the fortieth year. The Geoloo. Jl tah is 

ical Survey secures practically complete returns for these reports from J particu 
the commercial mines throughout the country, including all mines Hat du 
that have an output not lower than 1,000 tons per year. It js Jwme 0 
mpossible to get complete returns from the numerous sporadic FMiays, § 


mines and country banks, although during 1920 with the great 
increase in spot prices, which stimulated the opening of thousands 


average 


of new mines, information was furnished which showed that a total ME 
of 4,405 “wagon mines” had shipped 4,513,000 tons of bituminous J 
coal during that year. For the same year 1,440 banks without 
railroad connection were reported to have produced 420,500 tons, 
The depression in the coal market in 1921 put the wagon mines 
temporarily out of business, however, so that no attempt was made 
to secure production for wagon mines and country banks in that year, 
It has never been possible to secure statistics of the number of men 
employed, average days worked, and similar details from these Jj inansas- 
mines, so that the statistics refer in the main oply to the commercial Hj ¢- 
mimes. Indiana. . 
The standard unit of measurement used is the net or short ton of Bi fimas.. 
2,000 pounds, but as Pennsylvania anthracite is mined and sold by JM kes) 
the gross or long ton (2,240 pounds) that unit is used in the part of the Michigan 
report dealing with anthracite. Wontana. 
The total production for the three years included in the report re- FBX" “ 
flects the effects of the coal strike of 1919, the industrial boom of 1920, ¥j-——— 
and the collapse of the postwar boom in 1921. There was a total The 
production of bituminous coal and lignite and Pennsylvania anthra- JB jgq9 + 
cite in 1919 of 553,952,259 net tons, 658,264,932 tons in 1920, and daily 
506,395,401 tons in 1921, a decrease of 23.1 per cent in 1921 from the ey 
preceding year and a decrease in value from $2,564,185,000 in 1920 to Fi aa, 
$1,652,288,600 in 1921, or 35.6 per cent. mining 
The average number of men employed in 1919 was 776,569; in 1920, BB norog 
784,621, and in 1921, 823,253, while the average number of days the athe 
mines were in operation was 209, 230, and 173, respectively. the.an 
The average production per man for underground and surface J yator 
workers in bitummous mines in 1921 was 627 net tons and the average J i ¢o\ 
per man per day 4.2 tons. There are various factors that tend to pull JM jnopes 
down production, among which are frequent absenteeism of part of the uldin; 
men supposed to be at work; unavoidable delays to which the under- oneral 


ground men are subjected (such as waiting for mine cars); and the 


United States. Department ofthe Interior. Geological Survey. Coal in 1919, 1929, and 1921, by F. ©. 
Tryen and Sydney A. Hale. Washington, 1923. Miners! resources of the United States, 1921, Part Il, 
pp. 445-662. 
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javing by the tonnage men before the mine shuts down for the day. 
The average production per man obtained by including all classes of 
yorkers is of value principally as affording a rough indication of the 
mits of labor necessary to raise a ton of coal and prepare it for ship- 






























jent. 

; The following table shows the average production per man in each 
State during 1921.2 Part of the difference in production in the differ- 
at States may be accounted for by inequalities in the skill and dili- 
vence Of Miners in various parts of the country, but the greater part of 
the difference in productivity per man is due to variations in the physi- 
eal conditions under which the work is done, especially the differences 
i the thickness of the coal beds. The exceptionally large output in 
(tah is due in part to the favorable physical conditions in the mines, 
particularly the thickness of the seams worked, and also to the fact 
that during the depression coal was loaded underground every day in 
yme of the mines and the tipple was in operation only on alternate 
days, SO that the number of days worked was understated and the 








it Bwerage daily production overstated. 
ls 
1] (OAL PRODUCED PER MAN AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED IN THE 
UNITED STATES DURING 1921, BY STATES. 
IS Bad ee 
it | 
Average A verage 
sy i y j nares 
° Days | tonnage. Lace 
Ss State. | mine State. | mine | 
a worked. Per | Per | worked.| p,, Per 
year.| day. | ir.' day 
| | bes: | 
n 
Alabama. ........ : iain te 166 | 487 2.93 | North Dakota....... 194 | 813 4.19 
C SE al chic con adecet 112 | 340); 3.038 3 ee Se 134 | 617 1.60 
| a ee ae ’ - 164 | 628; 3.83 | Oklahoma..... 141 380 2.70 
| MMO. 656%... - Tren te 152 | 729) 4.80 | Pennsylvania: 
ee ihe 128 | 622 +. 86 | Anthracite. 271 7 2.09 
f _ Pe aia rep 148 398 2. 69 |) Bituminous 51} 609 1.08 
i en Oo. . oda ‘ 137 | 422 3.08 || Tennessee ...... 164) 431 2. 80 
7 Kentucky . 152 §25 4.11 || Texas..... ‘ j 139 | 336 2.42 
Maryland...... es 120 | 392) 3.27 || Utah.. bi | 922, 6.10 
2 Michigan....... nie Pas 196 o16 |} 2.63 || Virginia........ 166 | G28 3.78 
Missouri... .. Pcie ui a's: nel ar ane 16 | 415 2.50 || Washington... . -. 159 WO | 3.52 
a sana od le 143 654 4.57 || West Virginia . 149 rats 1.79 
3 New Mexico. . . - 5, OF - 150 536 3.58 | Wyoming. 147 S49 5.08 


The production of bituminous coal per man during the last 32 years, 
1890 to 1921, has shown a decided increase. In 1890 the average 
daily production was 2.56 tons and in 1921, 4.20 tons. The produce- 
tion of anthracite per man, on the contrary, is less than it was 10 years 
azo. A number of factors contribute to this result. In bituminous 
mining these include increased efliciency of the individual worker, the 
increasing use of mining machinery, and better mining methods. In 
withracite mining the difficulties have increased from year to year, as 
the mines are getting deeper, thinner beds are being mined, and more 
water has to be pumped. With the increase in the size of the mines 
it takes more time for the men to get to the working face and the 
increase in the value of coal has resulted in more complete extraction, 
ulding to the amount of labor per ton of coal raised, all of which has 
operated to keep down individual production. 


* Por production in the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, see MONTHLY Lanor REvirw, June 1922, p. 9 
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The following table shows the average daily output p< 


. : - : man 
employed in anthracite and bituminous mines, 1890 to 1921: , 


ANTHRACITE AND. BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION PER MAN EMPLO”™ 
TO 1921. 



















































Anthracite. Bituminon 
| Average | 
Year. Men a tonnage. Men | p 
ows naan Pal Pte) fuse | eroebens 
ployed. "| Per Per ployed. ty 3 
day. | year. da 
me ASTOR reese as Sows be o£) Output 
BPD Cd. tides. £255 ASMA AA. 126, 000 200} 1.85 | 369 | 192,402 2% | 2 
LT I PET 7 126,350 203 | 1.98| 401 | 205,803 223 | 2 
1892... .. 2... 22-2 eee eee eee eee eee 129, 050 198 | 2.06] 407 | 212° 893 219 | 2 
BP oye pane 4g cna sp de o> pa beesvevcenine’ 132, 944 197 | 2.06 106 | 230,365 204 | 2.7 HH | 
1894......... eee vee teeeeees 131, 603 190} 2.08 | 395 | 244,603 171 
MAJ eiiSd des. Wibde. didi doc ids daleda 142, 917 196 | 2.07 | 406 | 239,962 194 
1896........-.... nin s bnar nie nannconana 148, 991 174} 2.10) 365 | 244,171 192 
W897. .....-.------ te tetetetecereneness 149, 884 150 | 2.34] 351 | 247,817 196 | | 
See | 145, 504 152 | 2.41 | 367 | 255,717 211 | toe the 
= SIS omned --| 139, 608 173 | 2.50 433 | 271,027 234 linea 
PRIUS S anion odephdencddaddnbibegs ot 144, 206 166 | 2.40 | 398 | 304,375 | 2341 2. mo cue 
_,, Oe eeeahsoc ddan ida 4 --+-| 145, 309 196 | 2.37] 464 | 340,235 225 | 2 
. SPSS eee coo sie b Tea seee 148, 141 116 | 2.40} 279 | 370,056 230 5 pel 
CD ai ths o's Snes vs bk  6aedae éthas« 150, 483 206} 2.41 496 | 415,777 225 | Britain 
1904........... ds sseecsseneses deeeseee | 155, 861 200 | 2.35! 469 | 437,832 202 | TTGALE 
a Aah Bh ones chaise dns easbbscess | 165, 406 215 | 2.18| 470 | 460,629 211 | miners 
1906....... Pabronenescastoreccans -++++] 162,355 195 | 2.25 | 439 | 478,425 213 | ~~ | 
_._, Re Age SG BRS 2 ti | 167, 234 220 | 2.33{ 512 | 513,258 234 | 3 credit 
. SPP Pereira erteee | 174,174 200 | 2.39 478 | 516, 264 193 | 3 of the | 
DUE EEG ch EET oka nc tae scacsens | 169, 497 229} 2.17 198 | 555, 533 217| 3. oe 
RE BAERS stk. . dade cebu sana 172, 585 246 | 2.13 524 | 549,775 211 . district 
le dn weeient ts I di ne | 174, 030 231} 2.10) 485 | 548,632 223 | 3.1 yen 
ine ee Fete aS ti Sah | 175, 745 257 | 2.02 | 520 | 571,882 232 | 3. cents t 
thes 5 Axes poses v4 60S Gs edb eT coe | 179,679 245 | 2.06 | 505 | 583,506 195 | 3.7 The 
a ee eoccacesceeses -| 176,562 230 | 2.19] 504 | 557,456 203 | 3 _ 
hae eR aaa Aner: 159; 869 253 | 2.16] 548 | 561,102 230 | 3.9 and th 
iid shinee h«hanncateseanead 154,174 285 1 2.27 | 1646 | 603,143 23 | 3.7 
Se Nb pf PU RS SR itr 147, 121 293 |12.29 | 1672 | 615,305 249] 3 lonnag 
SE ee ae ee 154, 571 266 2.14 | 570 | 621,998 195 | mi er 
1920... ......-2------- peswpweesc dices 145, 074 271 |12.28 | 1618 | 639,547 | 220} 4 WOrke 
AST AY FRO TT ay 159, 499 271 | 2.09 | 567 | 663,754 | 149; 4.2 mining 
| | } 
- average 
! Heavy washery outfit. oo oe 
: earnins 
. ; ‘ accord 
The average production of coal from deep mines per underg: 7) 
. . . . s [ ) 
worker is shown in the following table for anthracite and bitun “ke | 
. ‘ r . . . . 1 WO "hr eC 
mines from 1911 to 1921. This eliminates the errors due to in March 
. . . . . Ma yi 
of coal from strip pits, dredges, and washeries, and the variations in §” 
the number of workers who take care of the coal at the tip; cw 
breaker. In prerres this table certain estimates had to be SHIF 
of the division of workers above and below ground and of thi 
duction of strip pits in the years 1911 to 1913, but the probable «:r 
caused by these estimates is so small as to have little effect on ‘he 
averages. In general there is much less variation in output siiown 
in the figures for underground workers than in those for all emplo 
The average for bituminous coal shows a steady increase from 
to 1921, which amounts to 0.85 ton, or 21 per cent, while the averaze 
for anthracite shows little variation. (or. 31, 1 
ine 30, ] 
sept. dv, 
Dee. 31, J 
Mar. 31 7 


June 30, | 


——— 
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iL I IDUCED FROM DEEP MINES PER MAN EMPLOYED UNDERGROUND PER 
DAY WORKED, 1911 TO 1921. 
: Anthra- Bitumi- | Year Antbra- situmi- 
t ear. cite. nous. —. cite. nous. 
’ , i} j 
Net tons. Net tons. || Net tons. Net tons. 
Ait 2.75 | ee es. bos ove webdt col 2, 89 | 1.51 
Sah 2. 69 | 4.24 |] 1918. . 2.94 | 1, 62 
2. 67 | Yoo | anna 2.81 4. 64 
Juhisavk wt 2. 67 | 2 Tee at 2. 93 4, 80 
piri Ss) 2.78 | 4.49 |} 1921... 2.70 | 1. 86 
pshddekl Rebun 2.74 | 1.57 | 


' 








Costs in British Coal Mines, Second Quarter 
of 1923. 


Output and Production 


HE November, 1923, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette 
i) (London) gives a summary 400) of the output, costs of 
production, and proceeds of the British coal-mining industry 
or the quarter ending June 30, 1923, compared with the five preced- 
* quarters. The statement re lates to mines which produce about 
5 per cent of the total quantity of salable coal mined in Great 
Britain. The production costs, after deducting the proceeds of 
miners’ coal, amounted to L7s. 2.57d. ($4.19, par) per ton and the 
credit balance averaged 3s. 2.64d. (78 cents, par) per ton. In three 
of the coal-mining districts the costs exceeded the proceeds; in other 
districts the credit balances ranged from 1d. to 4s. 11.89d. (2.03 
vents to $1.21, par) per ton. 
e number of workers employed during the quarter was 1,102,380 
nd the number of man-shifts worked 73,205,708. Based on the 
tonnage of salable coal mined, the average output per man-shift 
worked was 17.90 hundredweight, the average for the different coal- 


nining districts ranging from 12.01 to 20.36 hundredweight. The 
average earnings per man-shift were ™ 9.77d. ($2.39, par), the 
eafnings varying from 7s. 6.73d. to 12s. 4.53d. ($1.84 to $3.01, par) 


a cording to the district. 

‘he following table shows the amount of coal mined, number of 
workers, and output and earnings per man for the quarters ending 
March 31, 1922, to June 30, 1923 


(OAL PRODUCTION, NUMBER OF WORKERS, AND OUTPUT AND EAR phan aR ks ER MAN 
SHIFT IN BRITISH MINES, QUARTERS ENDING MARCH 31, 1922, TO JUNE 30, 1923 


hy 


[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny =2.03 cents.] 
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Amount /|Credit (+) 
of or Number 
Quarter ending— | salable debit (—) of 
| coal balance workers. 
| mined. per ton. 
8. d. 

- & “Seer * > See ae 57,633,631 | +1 1.62 | 1,020,207 
I AS ee 53,261,024 | —O0 0.17 | 1,025, 592 
leph, SEIS «oan on aajno c lapbeitwabhs eine sis at | 58,717, 767 | +1 1.00 | 1,027, 853 
Nt Sl ks backe.ckasnie odhuvitiesauaniese 64, 538,199 | +1 6.39 | 1,068, 504 
semi RARER I A 8 To 72 Rie BRE 67, 077, 543 | +2 5.32 | 1,087,733 
SUNG Mri ie 2 « S8 ab Ghote adh sxiactnntbaekd 65, 527,464 | +3 2.64 | 1,102,380 


| 
| 


Output | Earnings 





per per 
man- man- 
shift shift 
worked. | worked. 
Cwt. » £ 
18. 23 li 0.18 
17. 80 10 2.51 
17. 04 9 3.97 
18. 10 9 5.23 
18. 25 9 7.72 
17. 90 9 9.77 
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CHILD LABOR. 





Child Labor Brief of Connecticut Consumers’ League.’ 


NDER the State law of Connecticut children may begin work. 
| | 14 if they have completed the sixth grade in school, and y), 
physically fit. The recent shortage of adult workers has jo, 
to a marked increase in the employment of juveniles, the number 9 
children under 16 to whom work permits were issued having ris) 
from 4,662 during the year ending July 31, 1922, to 7,290 during the 
eight months immediately following. Alarmed at this increase, th 
Consumers’ League is urging that the educational requirements |}, 
increased, thus indirectly raising the age for beginning work. Unde; 
the Connecticut law, local school boards may raise the education 
standards, if they see fit, and the league urges that such action }, 
taken. It advises that no permit to work shall be granted to any 
child under 16 years of age unless he has completed the eighth grad, 
and it has issued a brief setting forth its reasons. There are gray, 
physical objections, it is pointed out, to the employment of childre: 
under 16. The years from 12 to 16 form a critical period for bot 
sexes, during which there is need for special care and conditio 
which can not be secured if the child is at work. 
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Monotonous, uninterrupted labor, with the stifling of the natural play i 
in human species of this age, want of education, want of proper environment for 
the development of a desirable character at this period of life, are all cause: 
degeneration of this class. 

t is contrary to the rules of nature to confine those at this age to long hour 
of indoor employment. It can not be done in the majority of cases without 
marked detriment to the development of the individual. 

Again, it is pointed out, children under 16 are not fit for employ- 
ment, mentally or morally. They are immature, they lack jude. 
ment and concentration, they need watching all the time, and geo- hat 
erally they make unsatisfactory employees. Of 36 employer: belvis 
Hartford who were interviewed on the subject, 21 favored raising J of th 
the age to 16 years, 7 favored an eighth grade requirement, 5 favore( Ch 
either the 16 year or the eighth grade requirement, 2 advocated 
change in the matter of vocational guidance or training, and onl) 
thought the present law satisfactory. 

An evidence of the unsuitability of children under 16 for work is 
shown by the high labor turnover among them. In 1920 the Con- 
sumers’ League made a study of the complete record of 253 chil’ 
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laborers in the State, from which it appeared both that the turnove IB py 5 
was large, and that it was larger among boys than among pre. thei fold 
143 boys had held 357 poceone; and the 110 girls lrad held 232 pos: inqu 
tions, making a total of 589 positions for 253 children. of 11 
165 positions had lasted from 1 to 29 days. U; 
164 positions had lasted from I to 2 months and a fraction. pern 
141 positions had lasted from 3 to 6 months and a fraction. sel]. 

76 positions had lasted from 7 to 11 months and a fraction. hat 
43 positions had lasted a year or more. EUW 
A New Haven boy had held 11 positions in a year and 5 months. must 
Statistical studies are quoted to show that the child who enters cad 
industry at 14 is much less likely to develop a high wage-earnm yy ~ re 
nacre eee eo —— } 
1 The Consumers’ League of Connecticut. Pamphlet No. 13: Child labor brief. Hartford, 192 rene 
te e! 
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eqpacity than one who continues his education to a later age, and the 
exp rience of other States is cited to show the advantages of enforc- 
ing higher requirements than the Connecticut law imposes. 

The arguments against raising the standard are discussed, and it 
is po inted out that in the main they have little weight. The family’ 
ah for the earnings of the children is the plea most often thir but 
most of the investigations made have shown that such families are 
few, and that those few are generally in such a condition that help 
might better: be obtained through other means than the en iployment 
of children. Another objection sometimes urged is that children of 
i4 and 15 are often dissatisfied and restless if ob liged to remain in 
school, and not only get Jittle good themselves from their compul- 
sory stay, but are a drag upon the other children. It is admitted 
that this is sometimes so, but the responsibility for the condition is 
attributed to the law itself. 

The fact seems to be that from their fourteenth birthday on some children 
seem to feel a relaxation in the State discipline, their interest in school work 
steadily flags and finally reaches the point where their only wish is to escape from 
school. The law with its unimpeachable authority has stepped in and inter- 
fered with their contentment and applheation in school. ‘It is almost impossible 
to keep the boys in school after they are.14,”’ complained one mother. ‘“ The law 
says they are old enough to go to work, and they want to do it.” 

A third objection sometimes heard is the expense involved in keep- 
ing so Many more children in school. The brief dismisses this sum- 
marily, pointing out that the children will be so widely distributed 
that no one city, school or room will feel an undue burden. 

Finally, the brief urges that the standard should be raised for the 
sake of the future citizenship of the country. 

Probably everybody will admit that an educated electorate is best, that labor 
could handle its problems with less suffering to the country if its conscience and 
brain were better trained and with greater satisfaction to itself. Yet few realize 
that the important question of how much education our electorate shall have is 
being decided largely by heedless children of 14 years; for, in at least 75 per cent 
of the eases of child labor, it is the child that decides the question. 

The caprice of a child is not the basis on which to build up a strong citizenship. 


eh oe ge 


Study of Newsboys in Springfield, Mass. 


in its issue of November, 1923, contains the details of a 

study of newsboys made jn Springfield in the spring of 1922 
by five students of Mount Holyoke College, in cooperation with a 
field worker of the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. The 
inquiry covered 325 boys under 17 years of age, a more det: tiled study 
of 113 of the number being made through personal interviews. 

Under the Massachusetts law, boys under 12 years of age are not 
permitted to sell papers. In Springfield, boys between 12 and 14 may 
sell outside of ah ma. hours between 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., and boys 
between 14 and 16 may sell from 5a.m.to9 p.m. <A boy under 16 
must secure a license before selling, and this may be refused if the 
attendance officer considers that the boy will be unable to do his 
school work in addition to selling papers. 

On the whole, the investigators concluded, the law was very 
generally observed, the attendance officers and the police cooperating 
te enforce its provisions. A few boys begin selling before they are 12, 
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but this practice seems likely to be stopped by the newsboys | 
selves. 

The boys are beginning to fear the overcrowding of their trade and to ad 
enforcement of the legal age on that account. At one of the meetings 
Newsboys’ Club, after a discussion in which it was stated that there w: 
many boys on the street, it was proposed to ‘‘run off” all boys selling y 
license. 

The provision which prohibits selling after 8 or 9 o’cloek at 
is difficult of enforcement, especially on Saturday night, and a 
ber of instances of its violation were found. 

Over three-fourths of the boys studied were 13, 14, or 15 year 
only 11.7 per cent were 12, and only 8.3 per cent were 16. | 
tically four-fifths (79.3 per cent) had been born in the United S 
but more than four-fifths had foreign-born parents. Of th: 
boys of whom a more detailed study was made, 84 came from fa: 
which were considered economically and socially normal, i. 
parents were living together and the father was employed. [1 
remaining 29 cases there was some condition of abnormality, su 
the loss of one or both parents, or the father’s unemployme: 
illness. Only six cases were found in which the boys were the so: 
widowed mothers, and of these, “in every case except one o 
beside the newsboys were working.”” The earnings were mod 
being less than $4 a week in 60.2 per cent of the cases, and less 
$6 in 77.9 per cent. The majority (65.5 per cent) turned over 
earnings to their families, and most of the others used them for « 
ing, savings, or to form a fund for their future education. Only 
used them for spending money. 

A study of court records covering a year showed that among th: 
newsboys studied who were 12 but under 16 years old, 5.2 per 
appeared as delinquents, while for the whole boy population in 
age group the percentage of delinquency was only 3.7 per cent. 
principal offense was breaking and entering or larceny, two-thir 
the newsboy delinquents being charged with this. The other offe: 
noted against them were truancy, receiving stolen goods, and v: 
tion of a city ordinance. A study of the school records showed 
truancy was considerably more frequent among the newsboys | 
among the general school enrollment, and retardation was wu 
prevalent, 21.5 per cent of the newsboys being behind their p 
grade, as compared with 14.2 per cent of the general enroliment 
is pointed out, however, that this may be affected by the fact 
so many of the newsboys were of foreign parentage and there 
were at a disadvantage in school, quite apart from their newsp: 
work. 

Among the 20 boys who had native parents, only 3 were retarded. 1! 
ractically the same rate of retardation as was found in the general enroll: 
t is therefore not safe to assume that the greater retardation among new 

is due entirely to the occupation of newspaper selling. 

The report closes with recommendations that the conditions 
granting licenses should be made stricter; that selling, even for ! 
over 14 years of age, should be prohibited before 6.30 in the morn 
and after 7.30 at night; and that the age minimum should be gradu 
raised, with a view to eliminating young boys from street scl 
altogether. Meanwhile, better yo Entaaty Hy of the existing lay 
held up as the need for most cities of Massachusetts. 
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The ‘Arbitration in the Newspaper Industry—Milwaukee. 


waukee newspaper publishers and Milwaukee Typographical 

Union No. 23, expired on August 7, 1922, and both parties 
requested that changes be made in the provisions of the neav con- 
tract. Meetings between the publishers and the union for the purpose 
of adjusting differences began on July 7, 1922. The first considera- 
tion of both parties was the negotiation of an arbitration agreement, 
made necessary by the failure of the International Typographical 
Union and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association to 
renew the international arbitration agreement which had expired on 
April 30, 1922, and by the terms of which arbitrations had previously 
been conducted.'! A local arbitration agreement was concluded on 
August 8, and the matters in issue upon which the parties were unable 
to agree were negotiated according to its provisions. 

In order to determine which of the issues under dispute were 
arbitrable a joint letter was dispatched to the president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and the chairman of the special stand- 
ing committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
for their joint determination, as provided for in the local arbitration 
agreement. Upon receipt of their reply negotiations were resumed 
and the contract was agreed upon, except for the issues to be arbi- 
rated. 

In accordance with the provision of the local arbitration agreement 
it devolved upon the union and the publishers each to appoint two 
representatives to serve on the arbitration board, they in turn being 
charged with the duty of selecting the fifth man, who should be 
chairman with the duty of casting the deciding vote on all points at 
issue. The first meeting of the four board members was held on 
November 27, 1922, but they were unable to select the fifth member 
and it was mutually decided to leave the selection of said member 
to the president of the International Union and chairman of the 
Publishers’ National Committee. Proxies appointed by these officials 
to represent them in the matter were unable to agree, and the officials 
themselves were present at the meeting on July 6, 1923, when the 
controversy was finally adjusted by the appointment of Mr. M.S. 
Dudgeon as chairman. 

A year had elapsed since the beginning of the controversy, and the 
time for the next wage adjustment had arrived. The union proposed 
to withdraw its original proposition and submit a new one for the 
consideration of the ated he publishers insisted upon arbitration 
of the issues contained in the original proposal except for the wage 
scale, contending that the contract agreed to in the preceding October 
determining the issues to be arbitrated for the period 1922-1925 had 


Ts 3-year working agreement entered into between the Mil- 


en - 





' For account of this situation see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, July, 1923, pp. 31,32. 
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provided that the wage scale only should receive consideration j) 
1923. It was finally agreed that the arbitration board should 
determine the wage scale for 1922-23 on the basis of the origin! 
proposals submitted in June, 1922, and a wage scale for the yey 
August 8, 1923, to August 7, 1924, on the basis of the new proposi' 
submitted by the union. 
Following are the sections of the contract in dispute, togethe: 

the proposed methods of disposal: 


SCHEDULE OF ISSUES TO BE DETERMINED BY ARBITRATION. 


Section 6. Journeymen (machine operators, machinists, ad men, head 
utility men, make-up men, correcting bank men and proof readers) shall be 
at the rate of ———— cents per hour for day work, and ———— cents per 
for night work. 

The publishers’ proposition provides a wage of 8344 cents pe: 
for night work and 75 cents per hour for day work.? 

The union’s proposition provides a wage of $1.10; per hour fo: 
work and $1 per hour for day work.® 

Present contract provides a wage of $1.04!'¢ per hour for night 
and 93%4 cents per hour for day work.* 


Sec. 10. Regular working hours shall be fixed by the foreman between the 
of a. m. and ——— p. m. for day work, and between the hours of —— 
and —— a. m. for night work. Provided, further, the foreman shall hay 
privilege of calling his forceor any part of it to work at any time during th 
er night period and the men shall not receive overtime or extra pay unless t 
work more than the regular number of hours for that day or night. A| 
time covered by this agreement belongs to the office and employees shall 
porarily or permanently) perform any duties pertaining to work in the comp 
rooms assigned to them by the foreman. Provided, however, when help 
worked as to bring the starting time before -~ a.m. or the quitting time aft 
p. m. the morning newspaper scale shall apply for full time worked. 

The publishers’ proposition provides for a night shift betwee: 
hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. and a day shift between the hours of 7 a 
and 7 p. m. 

The union’s proposition provides for a night shift between the hou: 
6 p.m. and 5 a. m. and a day shift between the hours of 7:30 a. m. 

6 p. m. 

The present contract provides for a night shift between the hours 
p. m. and 5 a. m. and a day shift between the hours of 7:30 a. m 
6 p. m. 
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Sec. 11. —— hours, exclusive of minutes for lunch, shall constitute a da 
er night’s work. Six days or six nights of -—— hours shall constitute a week « 
work. Lunch time shall be designated by the foreman and shall not be paid for 
No payment shall be made for holidays or any other day or days when no wo! 
performed. 


snail 


The publishers’ proposition provides for a shift of eight hours, ei 
night or day.® 

The union’s proposition provides for a shift of seven and one-t 
hours night or day.® 

The present contract provides for a shift of eight hours night or d: 

The publishers’ proposition provides for a lunch period of one-half } 





SE 

The union’s proposition provides for a lunch period of forty minut 

The present contract provides for a lunch period of one-half lh. 

Sec. 12. Men working on afternoon papers with Sunday morning edit 
shall be paid the regular night rate for —-— hours’ work on a second shift g, 
EP erent ee nietnny tetera :aamammaanenes of n 
2 Or $36 per week for day work and $40 for night work. in o 


* Or $48 per week for day work and $53 for night work for period Aug. 8, 1922, to Aug. 7, 1923; and $ 
day work and $50 for night work for period Aug. 8, 1923, to Aug. 7, 1924. 
Or $45 per week for day work and $50 for night w ork. 
® Or 48hours per week. 
* Or 44 hours per week. 
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turday night. In no instance shall work done during the regular Saturday 
ight shift be construed as overtime. 

The publishers’ proposition provides for a second shift of eight hours 
on Saturday night. 

The union’s proposition does not specify number of hours for a second 
shift on Saturday night. 

The present contract does not specify number of hours for a second 
shift on Saturday night. 


Sec. 13. When necessary, owing to the exigencies of business, there may be 
vranged a special shift of ——— hours, extending from day to night, or from night 
to das . Pay for such work shall be at the rate of —— cents per hour. 

The publishers’ proposition provides for pay at the rate of 8314 cents 
per hour for a special shift extending from night to day, or from day to 
night. 

The union’s proposition makes no such provision. 

The present contract provides a rate of $1.04 per hour for such a shift. 


Sec. 14. When the union is unable to provide sufficient competent men, the 
foreman shall have the right to transfer men from night work to day work, or 
vice versa, at his discretion, for such time as may be necessary. C ompensation 
for such work to be at the rate of ——— cents per hour for night work and 
cents per hour for day work. 

The publishers’ proposition provides for transferring men from night 
work to day work, or day work to night work; the rate of pay to be either 
the night or day scale. 

The union’s proposition does not cover such a shift. 

The present contract does not cover such a shift. 


Sec. 16. Payment for overtime shall be only for the actual overtime worked at 
the rate of —— -. The foreman shall receive overtime at the option of the 
employer. 

The publishers’ proposition provides for overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half for the actual overtime worked. 

The union’s proposition provides for overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half on the night shift and time and one-half on the day shift up to 
midnight, after which double time is to be paid. 

The present contract provides for overtime at the rate of time and 
half for the actual overtime worked. 


One- 


Sec. 19. Men called in on Sundays and holidays on which no regular editions 
are published, to get out extra editions, shall be paid at the rate of double the 
reguiar scale for actual time worked. Men working on morning newspapers 
shall be paid single price for a regular shift on Sundays and holidays. The 
office to be entitled to the full number of regular hours on Sundays and holidays, 
but wil! keep men on holidays and during the day on Sundays only long enough 
to get out regular editions, exce pt in emergencies. The term “holidays’’ as herein 


used, shall inelude - , or days celebrated as such, and 
shall apply to evening newspapers only. 
The publishers’ proposition provides for the following holidays: New 
Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and Christmas Day. 
The union’s proposition provides for the following holidays: New 


Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, and Christmas Day. 

The present contract provides for the following holidays: New Year's 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, and Christmas Day. 

Sec. 22. Employees shall be paid every week. 

The publishers’ proposition does not designate a pay period. 

The union’s proposition speeifies pay every week. 

The present contract does not specify a pay period. 

Sec. 23. A machine operator to be considered competent shall set an average 
of not less than ——— read and corrected minion ems per hour, or equivalent 
in other type. 

The publishers’ proposition specifies a competency requirement of 5,000 
ems per hour. 

Phe union’s proposition does not specify a competency requirement. 

The present contract specifies 4,000 ems per hour. 
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Src. 25. When any substitutes or extras are employed, whose compete 
foreman shall not have opportunity to determine, they shall work by t! 
at the regular scale rate until their qualifications have been demonstrat If 
they prove incompetent, they may be removed and paid for the time 
and no more. 


This section is proposed by the publishers. 
The union’s proposition does not cover this point. 
The present contract does not cover this point. 
Sec. 29. The publishers shall be entitled to one (1) apprentice for —— 


The publishers’ proposition provides for one apprentice to ea 
journeymen or fraction thereof. 

The union’s proposition provides one apprentice to each five j. 
men, but provides that there shall not be more than eight (8) app: 
in any one shop. 

The present contract specifies one (1) apprentice to each five } 
men, but provides that there shall not be more than eight (8) app 
in any one shop. 


Sec. 51. It shall be unlawful for any member or members of Milwauke: 
graphical Union No. 23 to engage in a strike or boycott or create or en: 
directly or indirectly such a strike or boycott against the party of the fir: 
It is further agreed that the validity and execution of this seetion and s 
not be dependent upon or affected by the obligation of either party to a 
person or organization. 

This section was proposed by the publishers and covers poi! 
contained in the union’s proposition, or in the present contract. 

In general the union brief sought to build up a case showin 
standard of living the workers hoped to enjoy, both as to wag 
conditions of work, and the necessity of granting that standa 
living, together with the reason why a refusal to grant these . 
tions would be unjust and a detriment to the workers. The 
lishers adopted the definition of relationship between employe 
employee, as stated in the Manton award,' me He they contended 
could not put into effect because of union restrictions. ‘‘A: 
necessities of publication to be met,’ they inquire, ‘‘or are 
adjust our requirements to the wishes of the union ?”’ 

The union based its demand for an increased wage scale larg: 
the standard ef living which the workers should enjoy, the a 
of employers to pay, and the lag in wage behind the cost of | 
during the war period and since 1914. The publishers contended 
the high 1920 wage scale fixed by agreement without resort to ar! 
tion and the retention of the peak wage during the succeeding y: 
decreasing cost of living compensated in full for the alleged inade 
compensation prior to that time, and that wages should pn 
decreased in accordance with the decrease in living costs since | 

The union argued for a decrease in hours on the ground o 
increasing strain of compositors’ work and the unhealthfulness | 
trade. They contended that decreased hours would not resi 
decreased production, and further, that the record of producti 
Milwaukee newspapers was high enough to warrant a reducti 
hours. The publishers took the ground that the necessities 0 
industry demanded 8 hours’ work ‘and called attention to sii 
practice in the majority of other cities. 

In the matter of a standard of competence (sec. 23) the u 
argued that the employers’ proposed requirement would in 
establish a deadline. Such a standard was considered unfai 








1 Award of Hon. M. B. Manton in the controversy between the New York publishers a: 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 25. 
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spracticable because of the fact that an operator’s production is so 
rvely dependent upon the mechanical condition of his machine and 
e degree Of uniformity of and difficulty in deciphering the copy. 
he union Maintained that the foreman should be the sole judge of 
1e operator’s competency and that the publishers were then getting 
n average ere greater than that they were demanding. 
moloyers alleged that without a standard of competency the least 
I . . * 
hle man enjoys the same scale as that of the most competent one. 
With respect, to the ratio of apprentices, the union argued that to 
crease the number would make it impossible for any apprentice 
horoughly to qualify as a journeyman printer at the ig. sues of 
is years’ apprenticeship, and further, that an increase in the number 
ag unnecessary, the logical solution of the alleged problem of 
adequate labor supply being the placing of ‘‘journeymen learners’ 
n the machine at a scale of wages of approximately one-half of the 
revailing wage. The agreement permits of this arrangement, and 
here is no limit to the number of journeymen learners which the 
ublishers may employ. The conclusion is that the ‘‘publishers are 
ot primarily interested in developmg competent printers but 
sire to create a surplus of help at the sacrifice of competency.”’ 
he publishers argued for an increase in the number of apprentices 
n the ground of scarcity of workers and the economy possible by 
he pertormance by an apprentice ef work which would otherwise be 
one by a Journeyman at a journeyman’s wages. 
With respect to the rate of pay for the ‘‘lobster shift’ (sec. 13) 
he union argued: 
The publishers agree that men working days who start before a certain hour 
nd quit after a certain hour are entitled to extra compensation by the payment 
f the night scale. They agree that men working nights should receive higher 
mpensation than men working days. They agree that men working holidays 
uld be paid double price and men working overtime should receive price and 
ne-half, but in the face of all this, they contend that men working the most 
desirable shift of all, from the middle of the night into the morning, should 
eceive no extra consideration. In our opinion if the publishers gave this matter 
ugh consideration, even they would be convinced of the injustice of their 
rope sal. 


The controversy over overtime (sec. 16) involved two questions: 
|) Whether the men should receive overtime on the basis of the 
egular wages paid to them or on the mimimum scale; and (2) 
hether the men should be paid at the rate of double time after 
nidnight. On the first point, it was contended by the union that 
{a worker, because of recognized superior skill, is valuable enough 
0 the publisher to receive extra compensation during regular hours, 
ie is entitled to time and one-half on the basis of the wage he recejves 
rhen he is compelled to work overtime. On the second question it 
vas pointed out that such an occasion would usually arise only in 
he case of the issuance of a special edition, when one or two make-up 
en would be compelled to work until after midnight. ‘‘And a 
pecial edition means an arrangement whereby the newspaper secures 
in enormous amount of increased advertising. Surely, the few dollars 
n overtime which one or two men might make would not materially 
lect the increased revenue which the paper would enjoy.” 

The publishers contended for the payment of time and one-half 
lor all overtime, on the ground of the prevailing practice in all 
ndustries and of the additional expense of the double-time rate, and 
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added ‘‘if the union fulfills its obligations by furnishing us a; 

times w ith a sufficient number of men there will be little neces ity for 

overtime.’ 
Numerous exhibits, including statistics, opinion, and orf wey 


Wwe bp 


resented by both sides in sup ort of their arguments. Limited gp, 

forbids discussion of these debate and of the other points at iss 
im ortant though they are. 

The. award of the arbitrator in the case follows in full, exc: pt fo 


i 


the omission of five tables the conclusions for which were yp. 
marized by the board. Material added is indicated by brackets 


FINDINGS OF ARBITRATORS. 


(1) Burden of proof—In eonsidering the issues before the board, we have os. Bean pa 
sumed that where any rule as to wages, hours, working or other conditi: 
prevailed for some time, it should not be changed in the absence of definite 
dence that some injustice or wrong growing out of the rule may be c: 
and remedied by such change. In other words, we have placed the | 
proof on the party urging that the present order of things be changed. [In apply. yewsp: 
ing thisrule we have found it necessary to peruse all of the briefs, the exhibits ang mer! 
the transcript of the proceedings, although we can not, of course, expressly refe, not ele 
to much of the evidence that has been given consideration. 0 evi 

(2) Scope of investigation.—We can not find that the evidence justifies r 
tention advanced by counse! for the publishers that there was an under: 
at the time of the adoption of the wage scale in 1920 that such seale wa 
adjustment to date of all wage controversies. Neither is there any evidence t| 
there was anything in any of the prior hegotiations which in any way raised | 
pcpeeep Gon of finality. 

On the other hand, we do not deem “4 to be the proper function of this board 


fix wages and conditions in such a way as to endeavor to compensate either pa t 
for possible losses or deficits suffered alien to 1922. septel 
We can not, therefore, agree with the publishers and assume with them that ti whieh 


wages at the peak of the cost of living in 1920 were both adequate and satisfact 
and should be consequently decreased to the same extent that living costs | 
receded. 

Neither can we agree with the union that we are to fix a w age W hich wi 
pensate the printers for what they argue has constituted their financial loss dy of 95 
to the inadequacy of the wage for the period 1913-1922. repres 

(3) Standard of living.— We can not take the position that there should Labo 
event be any advance in standards of living. It would, it seems to us, b Th 
sarily inimical to the best interests of printers and publishers, as well as inin of tiv) 
the best interests of the general public, if the printers were faced by a sto 104.5 


principle that there must be no advance in their standards of living. The | We 
bility of a reasonable advance in the standard of living of this group is, we | less t 
absohitely essential to the welfare of the group itself as well as to the welfar Us 
the entire industry, including the publishers. The mere fact that a certain wag hidu 
scale permits such reasonable improvement in living conditions as comes t: dition 
us is not, therefore, necessary evidence that the wage is too high. 1915 

(4) Model budget.—We have considered with interest the evidence ain In 
ments advanced by the union that wages should be so adjusted as to furnish e the f 
Milwaukee newspaper printer with the means of providing the items listed | secol 
budget, or the equivalent of such items. It occurs to us that no two me HViN 
identical incomes and the same size families would purchase the same arti: at e 
expend the same amount in support of their families, nor would the two agree 4s dolla 
to what were the essentials. Theso-called model budgetis not a budget amurz in th 
Milwaukee printers or others. It is suggestive as to standards of living whic date 
it might be desirable for Milwaukee printers to attain, but it is theoretical. ‘ ere! 
the whole the evidence has not convinced us that the model budget should contru: tion; 
in arriving at a conclusion as to wages which should prevailin Milwaukee relat 


This is not to be interpreted, however, as a conclusion that in the adjustn.: pure 
wages we are not concerned w ith the cost of livi ing as applied to a weighted bug 
of commodities such as is used by the Labor Bureau and the National Industri: 
Conference Board in their statistical reports. 

(5) Comparisons.—Iit seems impractical to segregate the needs of one groii)) 
men in one city for a certain period of time and arrive at a conclusion as to wl! 
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at gl Mey ought to receive. The problem is necessarily, it seems to us, a relative one 
f. vd necessarily Involves comparisons. 

by for nd iit . > . ‘ 

It occurs to us that we can profitably make, among others, the following com- 
































aflsolls. 
Were ¥ (a) Weecan compare the proposed wage scale with wages paid for similar 
spac services in others of the larger cities. 
issue (b) We can compare these proposed scales with wages paid at other 
times, here and elsewhere. 
(Taking into account in the comparisons mentioned in (a) and (bh) the 
Dt 10] varying factor of the cost of living.) 
Sun. (c) We can compare the local scale and itstrend overa period of years 
; with the general trend of wages among newspaper printers and industrial 
workers in general over a similar period. 
(6) Ability to pay.—It is necessary to consider such evidence as has been pre- 
kented as to whether or not the newspapers which are parties to this arbitration 
Y yan pay the different scales of wages suggested or the scale of wages found to be 
ha otherwise desirable. It is, of course, evident that a scale upon whieh the industry 
e @y yan not continue to function and be reasonably prosperous would not be a wise 
er wale to adopt even from the standpoint of the employee himself. 
le We find that the union has introduced evidence tending to prove that the 
ipply. ewspapers, parties to this arbitration, are prosperous, are earning more than for- 


s and Mmerly, and are able to pay the scale proposed by the union. The publishers have 
jot elected to join issue with this contention. We find, therefore, that there ‘is 
no evidence that any scale proposed would cripple the industry or deprive the 
owners of reasonable returns, and must therefore assume the ability on the part 
of the publishers to pay the proposed seale. 


» tha FINDINGS or Fact. 
1 th 
(1) Changes in wage scale in Milwaukee.—We find in 1913 the wages of the 
printers in the Milwaukee newspapers were $23 per week for a 48-hour week; 
al that this wage rose in February of 1915 to $24; in March of 1916 to $26; in 
September of 1917 to $27; in August, 1919, to $37; in August, 1920, to $45, at 

t which figure the scale still remains; that this present weekly wage constitutes 

ti substantially 93} cents per hour. 

h (2) Changes in living costs and wages.—From 1913 to 1920, while the seale of 
wages in Milwaukee was rising, living costs were also mounting, so that at about 
the time the $23 of the 1913 scale had become the $45 scale of 1920 (an increase 
of 95.6 per cent), the cost of a weighted budget of commodities supposed to 
represent the needs of the average family had, under the figures compiled by the 

Labor Bureau, risen 116 per cent. 

Pe The National Industrial Conference Board figures, which start with the cost 

alt of living as of July, 1914, indicate that at the peak the cost of living had increased 

wa 104.5 per cent. 
We find, therefore, that the purchasing power of a dollar of wages in 1920 was 
less than half of what it was in 1913. 

re Using figures furnished by the Department of Labor and by the National 

vag Industrial Conference Board, we have prepared a table which reflects the con- 

ll ditions as to wages and cost of living through a period of almost 10 vears, from 
1913 to 1923. 

rs In this table will be found, opposite the various dates, the following data: In 

“et the first column the money wages paid newspaper printers in Milwaukee; in the 

ti second column the percentage increase in living costs for that period over the 

it kving costs in 19173, Labor Bureau figures; in the third column the ‘real wages’’ 
at each date of the computation, being based on the purchasing power of the 

a dollar in 1913, as compared with the purchasing power of the dollar at that date; 

ong in the fourth column will be given the percentage increase in living costs for that 

ile date over the living costs in July, 1914, as given by the National Industrial Con- 

Or ference Board; in the fifth column will be given the “real wages’ under the Na- 

tr tional Industrial Conference Board figures, the computation being based on the 
relative purchasing power of the dollar at the date given as compared with the 

purchasing power of the dollar in 1914. 

gel (The phrase “real wages’? has been thus defined: ‘‘Wages estimated, 

rig 


notin money, but in their purchasing power over commodities in general.” 
Century Dictionary, p. 6800. ‘‘The remuneration of the hired laborer 
as reduced to the necessaries, comforts or luxuries of life.’’—Palgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy, vol. 3, p. 639.) 
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NOMINAL AND “REAL” WAGES IN MILWAUKEE, DECEMBER, 1913, TO JU) 
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While this table standing alone should not be taken as finally dete: g 
the wage scale, still it reflects some of the facts we must face in coming 
conclusions. By it, it will be seen that in June, 1920, when living cos! 
near their peak, the $37 wage then being received ‘had the purchasing po\ 
only $17.07 would have had in 1913. Living costs went up more rapic 
wages and the printers, in common with all other Americans who receiv: 
or had static incomes, were suffering. The situation illustrates the p 
that wages can not and do not respond directly to the extraordinary fluct 
in living costs. Soon after June, 1920, the living costs began to decline, 
was not until some time in the month of January, 1921, that the $45 
which the printers were then receiving had a purchasing power equal to 
which they had received in 1913. 

It will be seen that in 1922 living costs sank to their lowest point, anc 
quently the ‘‘real wages’’ received were at the highest. In June of th: 
the $45 in nominal wages was the equivalent of $27.01 measured by tl! 
chasing power of a dollar as it stood in 1913. Since then living cost 
again risen slightly but not with any speed or to any considerable exten' 
cording to the Labor Bureau reports, in June, 1923, the $45 nominal wag 
the same purchasing power that $26.52 would have had in 1913. In 
words, in June, 1923, the Milwaukee newspaper printers were receiving a| 
mately 15 per cent more than they were receiving in 1913 so far as pur: g 
power is concerned. we. 
Trend of wages, 1913 to 1923. — 


The testimony introduced by the union and the testimony introduced 
publishers are in substantial agreement as to the general trend of wages 
nominal and real, which have followed during the ten-year period that w: 
had under consideration. 

The testimony introduced by the union indicates that the average wv 
money wages of soy roel printers in the largest 30 cities in the United :° 
was, in 1914, $25.74 for a 46.3 average hour week (union brief, page 14, 
the hours, however, are not given); that in 1920 the average was $41.50 pe: 
of the same length; that by 1923 the average was $47.50; that this latter 
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the average weekly wage in the 30 cities for the average week of 46.4 hours, 
the equivalent of $49.08 for a 48-hour week (union brief, page 111); that the 
92 wage prevailing in Milwaukee in 1913 had risen to $45 in 1923, an increase 
+ 95.6 per cent; that the real wages or purchasing value of the money earnings 
ad risen from $23 in 1913 to $26.52 in 1923, an inerease of 15 per cent. (Union 
rief, page 110.) 

The test.nony introduced by the publishers does not deal directly with wages 
f newspaper printers, but indicates that the average weekly money earnings 
, all industries throughout the country had risen in May, 1923, to 118 per cent 
ver the earnings for July, 1914; that the “‘real earnings or purchasing power 
‘ money earnings had risen in May, 1923, to a point 36 per cent above the 
ly, 1914, level. (Publishers’ Exhibit J, Bulletin N. I. C. B.) 

The chart filed by the publishers (Exhibit E, dated June, 1923) is helpful 
it is difficult to use as a basis of exact computation, since it is somewhat gen- 
ral in terms and it is not clear from it that any definite figures are given for 
he trend of wages of skilled newspaper printers as distinguished from other 
Lilled workers in the newspaper industries. In other words, the chart is a chart 
ving the trend of wages for the entire newspaper industry. 




































Comparisons. 


The arbitrator has felt that the situation calls for a study of the wages of 
jilwaukee new spaper printers, as compared to the wages of newspaper printers 
sewhere. * * {A comparative study of wages in Milwaukee and 29 other 
urge cities showed that in 1914] when the Milwaukee wage was $23 for a 48- 
wur week, the average for the larger cities was $25.74 for an average 46.3-hour 
\ ek- a equivalent of $26.68 for a 48-hour week or 15 per cent more than 
phe Mi vaukee wage. ‘The average hourly wage was 55.6 cents, as against the 
Milwat cules hourly wage of 47.9 cents. 

We find that in 1913 and 1914 the Milwaukee weekly wage thus computed 
vas $3.68 under the average; the Milwaukee hourly wage 7.5 cents per hour 
mder the average for the large cities. 


Milwaukee 1923 wages compared to wages in other cities. 


[A comparison of figures presented to the board] showing wages in 1920 and 
in 1923 in all the cities of the United States having over 200,000 population 
excepting only Atlanta and New Orleans * * * indicated that the average 
hourly wage in all these cities outside of Milwaukee is $1.02}; that this is a 
rate which yields $49.08 for a 48-hour week without allowance for overtime; 
that the present hourly wage in Milwaukee is 944 cents 84 cents under the 
average; that the present weekly wage in Milwaukee is $4.08 under the average 
computed for a 48-hour week. 

* * * As this table includes three metropolitan cities of over a million 
habitants, some cities much smaller than Milwaukee, and some cities on the 
acific coast where living conditions are very different, [it was considered] fairer 
0 omit these classes of cities. 

We therefore prepared a table with a list of 16 cities, from which New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia are omitted on account of size, from which all Pacific 
coast cities are omitted on account of different conditions, and from which all 
cities under 250,000 inhabitants are omitted. 

The hourly rate in the 16 cities remaining is $1.02,;; a rate that yields $49.05 
for a 48-hour week. 

In order to test the matter further, we have dropped out of this list of 16 
cities all Atlantic seaboard cities, leaving only 11 cities, all having over 200,000 
inhabitants and less than 1,000,000 and all being situated in what might be 
termed the Middle States. [The 11 cities were St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Indianapolis, Denver, 
aud Rochester. 

The result shows that the average wage in these Middle State cities is $1.00), 
per hour, a rate that yields $48.30 for the 48-hour week. 

We find that the situation is reflected in the following summary expressed in 
terms of hourly wages: 


In 30 cities (all over 200,000)________________-_____-- ule ar 
In 16 cities (250,000 to 1 ,000, 000, omitting Pacific coast cities)._________ 1.025 
In 11 Middle State cities (all cities in that region except Chicago) ______- 1.00; 
PU, UG ee ob nt eM ay 8 G5) gre igi Fs ‘933 
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We are therefore forced to the conclusion that the wage of newspaper 


Tinta pee 
in. Milwaukee is and for some years has been less than the average “a of the 3 
large cities in the country, no matter how these cities may be grouped. i Sec. 
. ioht 1 
Cost of living in Milwaukee. ver fo 
In seeking to find a reason for this persistent low wage scale in Mi auikes det 
we have made a careful examination of the testimony and have compiled gy, n the | 
figures as were available bearing upon cost of living in Milwaukee relative to the net 
cost in other cities. [Food costs only were available and a table was prepare one-hal 
showing a comparison of food costs in Milwaukee with the average cost of foo half 1 
for the United States. This comparison indicated that so far as food is eo). ye 
cerned, most of the staple articles are slightly below the average in Milwankeo giving 
Coal, on the other hand, is higher than the average. We have no figures yp, papers. 
clothing or rent.} 7 chang! 
It can be fairly eoncluded, however, from the evidence that living in Milwauke. Ie @P0™ 
is somewhat cheaper than in the average city in the United States, a conditigy those ¢ 
which may possibly be an explanation in part of the fact that the scale of wages 08. 
in Milwaukee, both in newspaper printing and some other trades, are below the Ip on” 
average in the United States. newsps 
CONCLUSION. vision 
pec. 
As to wages (sec. 6) we have concluded, therefore, that the present Milwaukee as a ti 
wage of $45 for a 48-hour week (93{ cents per hour) represents an advance of necessi 
15 per cent in ‘‘real wages’’ over the wages in Milwaukee in 1915. Sectiol 
(It happens that this 15 per cent increase in ‘‘real wages’’ places the ment ¢ 
1923 Milwaukee wage almost exactly on a par with the average of ‘‘reqj hour O 
wages’ in other cities in 1913.) Sec. 
We also conclude that the present Milwaukee rate is so far below the 192 the pa 
average in other large cities that it now constitutes underpayment; that a just and at 
wage.for the year beginning August 8, 1923, would be for day work $47 per week. contin 
97+4 cents per hour; for night work $52 per week, $1.084 per hour. contra 
This is a rate still substantially below the average, but one possibly justified Sec. 
by living and working conditions in Milwaukee. and sl 
We further conclude that no change should be made for the vear beginning caleuls 
August 8, 1922. The 
Section 6 of the tentative contract should, therefore, be completed by writing printe 
into the spaces left blank in the tentative draft the figures as indicated above. given 
Sec. 10 of tentative contract—There is nothing in the evidence showing that a printe 
continuation of the present practice as to what constitutes dav and night hours than | 
would inflict any great injury upon any of the parties. They seem to be reason- indica 
able hours and in the absence of more conclusive evidence we must conclude three 
that they should not be changed. inerea 
Sec. 11 of tentative contract—The arbiter has in mind the evidence of the traine 
experiences which have demonstrated that a reduction of excessive hours to The 
shorter hours does not necessarily decrease the output. Most of these demon- and a 
strations have occurred where the hours to be reduced have considerably exceeded would 
eight hours; we know of no definite demonstration of the effect of reducipg hours would 
below eight in such industries as are before us for consideration. The reduction suppl 
of weekly hours below 48 has generally beenin industries where it is possille to out 0 
make up 44 hours, or thereabouts, by five full days plus a sixth short day. Such out o 
an arrangement is manifestly impossible in the newspaper printing industry hand, 
There is some doubt as to whether reducing the period of labor each day by a few suppl 
minutes would result in a saving of physical and nervous energy such as occurs upon 
where it is possible to give a half day off each week. While conditions in the any ¢ 
Milwaukee newspaper shops may not be actually ideal, we can not conclude If « 
that working conditions in newspaper offices in this State, where working con- that 
ditions are subject to rigid inspection by State authorities, are so bad that an the t 
8-hour day is necessarily detrimental to health. num 
An inspection of all reports available suggests that elsewhere the newspaper i—it 
industry has found it difficult to reduce hours per week, since reports indicate ber o 
that upon the average newspaper printers are, in the large cities at least, working excel 
as many hours per week as they were ten years ago. of gr 
Having in mind, therefore, these uncertainties and the difficulties of the the | 
situation and acting upon the principle heretofore suggested that the burden Se 
of proof is upon the party seeking to change the existing order, we must cecide jourr 
that the weight of evidence does not justify a change and conclude that the Se 


present practice of an eight-hour day must be continued and the rule as to time incl 
for the lunch periods remains unchanged. 
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Sec. 12 of tentative contract.—This section must be completed by the insertion 
of the figures found in the foregoing portions of this decision: to wit, eight hours. 

Sec. 13. Tt is the decision of the board that this special shift extending from 
night to day or day to night shall be a shift of seven hours at a wage of $1.23}4 
So r hour. 
' Sec, 14. The regular day and night scale should be written in section 14 as 
in the present practice. 

sec. 16. The present practice as to overtime should be continued—time and 
one-half to midnight and double time thereafter for day workers; time and one- 
half for all overtime for night workers, on wages received. 
~ Sec, 19. The present practice indicates that Decoration Day and Thanks- 
civing Day have become days upon which there are regular editions of the daily 
napers. We cannot find in the arguments or evidence sufficient reasons for 
hanging this practice and do not feel justified in penalizing the publishers by 
imposing upon them the payment of extra compensation for those working on 
those days. 
Nec. 22. We believe that there are valid reasons why weekly pay days should 
continue to prevail as they have prevailed in actual practice, not only in the 
newspaper industry, but in many other industries and we conclude that pro- 
vision for such weekly pay day should be written in the contract. 
Sec. 23. There is no competency requirement in the present practice except 
as a test for a learner and there seems to have been no demonstration of the 
necessity for including in the contract any other competency requirement. 
Section 23 of the contract should, however, be rewritten to continue the require- 
ment of an average of not less than 4,000 read and corrected minion ems per 
hour or equivalent in other type for such learner. 
Sec. 25. There is no evidence that any hardship has been imposed on any of 
the parties to this controversy by the existing rule as it has been interpreted 
and administered by those concerned, and the present rule should, therefore, be 
continued, and the proposed section 25 should therefore be omitted from the 
contract. 
Sec. 29. Evidently the training of apprentices has been given much thought 
and suitable apprenticeship courses have been provided. ‘The system seems 
calculated to produce skilled workmen of intelligence. 
There were indications in the evidence and arguments, however, that the 
printers fear that if there were too many apprentices engaged, the attention 
given to each would be unduly lessened. There were also indications that the 
printers feared that it would prove undesirable if more apprentices were educated 
than could readily obtain employment. An analysis of the figures in evidence 
indicate, however, that the apprentices now permitted to be emploved in the 
three establishments which are parties to this arbitration could be considerably 
increased without any danger whatsoever that there would be any surplus of 
trained journeymen. 
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to The three offices parties to this arbitration employ approximately 200 men 
On- and are limited to 8 apprentices each, a total of 24 for the three offices. It 
led would seem that the industry, both employer and employee, as well as the public, 
urs would be best served by providing an apprentice system which would annually 
10n supply the number approaching the number of journeymen who normally drop 
0 out of the industry each year. We can safely estimate that 8 to 10 men drop 
ich out of the list of 200 journeymen employed by the three offices. On the other 
ry. hand, the apprentice system, as it is conducted in these offices, can not possibly 
ew supply more than 5 men each year and probably could not supply over 4, since 
urs upon the average only one-fifth of the 24 will finish their apprenticeship in 
the any one year. 
ide If each office was allowed a maximum of 12 apprentices, instead of 8, the rule 
M- that there could be only 1 apprentice to every 5 journeymen being retained, 
an the total number of apprentices employed would be 36, and the maximum 
humber of apprentices graduating into journeymen each year could not exceed 
rer i—it would probably never exceed 6. This would only slightly increase the num- 
ale ber of finished workmen, but 12 more boys would be given the opportunity for the 
ng excellent training provided in the system. A rule which provides such a number 
of graduated apprentices would in no conceivable way imperil the interests of 
he the printers themselves. 
. _ Section 29 should therefore be drawn so as to permit one apprentice to every 5 
6. journeymen, but should provide that no shop should have over 12 apprentices. 
- Sec. 61. The evidence indicates that both parties to this arbitration have been 


inclined to live up to the spirit as well as the letter of their agreements, and we can 
76363 ° —24——8 {100] 
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not eonclude that the provision such as is included in this seetion is n« 
in order to continue the good relationship prevailing between the parti 
the other hand, we are inclined to think that to seek to incorporate the p 
section 51 into the agreement might lead to confusion as to interpretation 
possible antagonism and we therefore conclude that it should be omitted 
The foregoing findings and conclusions of the arbitration, including 
written pages, with contract attached, constitute the decision of the ar! 
upon the issues formed between the Typographical Union No. 23 and 1 
lishers of the Journal Co., the Evening Wisconsin Co. and the Sentinel « 
Dated at Milwaukee, Wis., this Sth day of October, 1923. 





Street Railways—Boston. 


ESSRS. G. L. Mayberry, James H. Vahey, and Charl. 
Mulcahy, acting as arbitrators in the case of The Boston Ek 
Railway Co. v. The Amalzamated Association of Street & E 


ne Employees of America and Division 589 thereof, h: 
down their award on October 15, 1923. The award is as follo 


The arbitrators named in your agreement of August 6, 1923, havi: 
sidered the matters submitted to them, have embodied their decision 
following report: 

To avoid any misunderstanding, we wish to say at the outset, that 
as it has seemed desirable to state the reasons for the decisions reach¢ 
are the views of the chairman of the board, in some of which the other m: 
do not concur. The signature to this report of any other member of th 
therefore, is not to be understood as implying anything more than his 
escence in the result. 

Although the arbitration agreement submitted five questions for deci 
has become unnecessary to consider the fourth and fifth, and the first 
only are dealt with in this report. 

The first question is ‘‘ What. rates of wages shall be paid to all of the em 
of the company who are members of the association?” 

The parties have agreed that in dealing with this question the arhi 
need only determine the maximum basic wage to be paid to motorm: 
conductors of the two-men surface cars; and that when this is determi 
the form of cents per hour, the parties themselves will be able, accord 
some rule of percentage or addition which they have adopted, to detern 
the other rates of wages involved in the arbitration. While the chairi 
somewhat skeptical as to the exact equity of results to be obtained by th 
cation of either method to each of the many kinds and grades of labor in\ 
the board willingly adopts the suggestion of the parties. 

The present maximum. basie wage of motormen and conductors of tw 
surface cars is 61 cents an hour, for an 8-hour workday. It is guarant: 
every man who is on duty eight hours, whether he is actually working : 
time or not. It is not the highest rate the company has ever paid. 
May 1, 1920, to June 30, 1921, the rate fixed by a majority of a bo 
arbitrators of which the late James L. Doherty of Springfield was chai 
was 70 centsan hour. It was gradually reduced to the present rate by volu 
agreement between the company and the union. The last of these agre: 
expired July 1 of the present year. In agreeing upon these reductio: 
men seem to have taken into consideration both the falling off in living 
and adverse financial conditions. Probably a powerful incentive in bri: 
about these agreements is to be found in the admirable spirit of coope: 
which has existed between the management and the men, and to which 
have given the most cordial testimony. 

The men now ask that this wage be increased 30 cents, or to a total 
cents an hour. In support of their claim they urge that the present tr: 
wages throughout the countryis upward; that costs of living, which fell off di 
the period of business depression, are again advancing; that reasonable stan 
of living for laboring men are higher than they have ever been before; tha' 
closer studies: of economic conditions that have been made in recent years 
cate that the maintenance of this higher standard is wise as well as just; 
they ask no more than others are receiving in comparable employments; 
that the outlook for improved financial conditions justifies their deman:! 
more generous treatment. 
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The company, on the other hand, denies that the increase demanded by 
the men is reasonable or practicable. In support of its contention, the company 
ces that wages have more than kept pace with the increased cost of living; 
at the reductions of wages since 1920 have been proportionately much less 
the falling off in living cost; that in many comparable occupations the 
paid are lower than these men are now receiving; that little dependence 
put on theoretical budgets prepared to show costs of living; and that 
any large increase in the present wages would tend to throw an unfair burden 
»pon those who ride on the cars and upon taxpayers who, under the present 
aw. must make up any deficit that results from the operation of the road. 
' Both views have been urged with great force and skill by the arbitrators 
10 represent the company and the men, and there is so much of truth in each 
tion that it is no easy task to find their proper resultant. 
\t the hearing the men produced a carefully prepared budget in which they 


than 
waces 














W out, item by item, the things they deemed necessary for the reasonably 
1 oonfortable support of a family for one year, with the present market cost of 
‘ item. Probably there was no one present who would not be glad to see 

. hem have everything that was there enumerated. It would be hard to find 

le fault with any specific item. Yet the aggregate amount of this budget would 

for wages obviously much higher than the business of the company could 
sonably be expected to stand. 
The only praeticable rule to be followed in these arbitrations seems to be to 
me as near as possible to doing substantial justice, having regard both to the 
reasonable requirements of the men and the financial condition of the company’s 
iness. It is of the very essence of a wage arbitration that it should seek to 
letermine the fair shares of labor and eapital in their joint product. This is 
especially true in the case submitted to this board. The Boston Elevated Rail- 
is being operated by a board of trustees appointed by the governor. The 
road is practically under public control. The statute contemplates that the 
blie shall be furnished service at cost. The arbitrator who represents the 
mpany is undoubtedly right in his contention that the issue is between the 
mployees on the one hand and on the other hand the riding publie and the tax- 
rs, who must pay the bills. Clearly it was not the purpose of this important 
‘periment in publie operation of the road that either should unjustly profit at 
e expense of the other. It is for us to determine how far we can go, without 
throwing an unjust burden upon the public, in meeting the creditable desire for 
, better standard of living on the part of a body of employees whose efficient and 
faithful service and hearty spirit of cooperation are admittedly a valuable asset 
the company. 
Certain aspects of the problem present little diffieulty. It would probably b« 
ortunate for all concerned if we adopted a standard of wages that would 
ecessitate an increase of fares beyond the present 10 cent rate. It is not believed 
hat the increase granted in this award will have that result. On the other hand, 
there seems to be little justice in demanding an immediate return to old prices 
for transportation when every other product of human industry has inereased in 
rice. It seems clear also that the fixing of wages on a fair and somewhat per- 
manent basis ought to precede, rather than follow, reductions in fares, in order 
that all the elements of the problem may be known when reductions are under 
consideration. 

One would be blind to the obvious tendencies of recent times if he did not 

bserve the marked disposition to treat labor with greater liberality. Labor is 
no longer regarded as a mere commodity, to be bought at the lowest competitive 
price. The old idea of an irrepressible confliet between labor and capital is losing 
its prestige, and giving way to more enlightened thought. It is to be hoped that 
the earnest. study of economists may ultimately provide us with a rule that will 
settle all difficulties. To-day every step that promotes harmony rather than 
discord, that encourages cooperation, that substitutes arbitration for the strike, 
ought to be met in a liberal spirit. Especially is this so when the employer is a 
public or quasi-public body. 

We wish to make it clear that the decision we have reached is not governed by 

B ‘ny rule that requires a wage adjustment to meet a mere increase in the cost of 

5 living. In the opinion of a majority of the board such a rule would not justify 

G the increase granted. It would be a misinterpretation of this decision to attempt 

hereafter to say that the scale should move up or down according as the percentage 

of living cost should rise or fall. We have taken into consideration not merely 

: the cost, but also the standard of living. 
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The things that have had especial weight in this decision are (1) the scalos .: 
wages now paid by public bodies in comparable employments, such, for e, imple 
as police and fire departments, (2) the wages paid in comparable private occ), Gurfa 
tions, particularly the building trades, (3) the most reliable studies of fay); 
budgets regarded by economists as tending to fix what is known as the Anjeries, 
standard of living, and (4) the wages fixed for certain street railways in tw, ,; | 
the largest cities in the country, Chicago and New York. Rapit 
Taking all the foregoing matters into consideration, the board is of the opiyj,, 
that the circumstances justify 1 return to the rate fixed by the Doherty awarq ; 
1920, and aceordingly grants an increase of nine cents an hour over the jrese). Rapi 
rate of 61 cents, and fixes the maximum rate of wages for motormen and ¢). 
ductors of two-men surface cars at 70 cents per hour for an eight-hour work<. : 
The second question submitted to us is “ What of differential above the pa;, 
of wages awarded to motormen and conductors of surface line cars shall be pai, One-! 
to operators of one-man cars and busses?”’ At the request of the partics {| Snow 
arbitrators viewed the work on two of the one-man car lines. The view : ac 
that there is a wide difference in the amount of work required of the operator , Cond 
the different lines. This difference is chiefly due to the fact that on some |i). us 
the operator is required to collect fares, make change, and issue transfers 
on others, which run into terminals, where fares are not collected on | 
he has no such work to do, except as to a very small number of local riders 
chairman is of the opinion that in those cases where the operator must col! 
fares, make change, and issue transfers, the present differential of 8 ce 
hour is inadequate; and if it were possible to increase it as to those lin 
he would be inclined to do so. But the difficulty is that, in answer to | 
quiry, both sides agreed that it would not be practicable to have two sejara 
rates for one-man cars, and it is necessary to consider what ought to be doy 
for the service as a whole. The testimony is that at the present time about 2) 
per cent of the runs are made by one-man cars, but in 80 per cent of the oi 
car traffic, collection of fares on the car is not required. Statistics show that. 
street railways where the one-man cars are in use the differentials vary froin 2 
cents to 8 cents. No company pays more than 8 cents. Only four com . 
of which the Boston Elevated Railway is one, have a differential as high as s 
eents. It should be borne in mind also that the one-man car operator is ¢i\ 
in common with other carmen, the increase of 9 cents an hour granted }y\ ¢ 
award. Under all these circumstances it does not seem to us that we would i 
justified in raising the differential as to all the operators of one-man cars « 
line; and we accordingly say in answer to the second question that the differe: 
shall remain at the present rate of 8 cents an hour. 
The third question submitted to us is ‘‘ Whether a shorter work-da\ 
established for all of the members of the association for work on Sunday-~ a 
holidays, and if so what that shorter workday shall be?” 
It became evident at the hearing that the management of the road was ‘ 
oughly in sympathy with the desire of the men for a shorter workday on Suni 
and were prevented from granting it only because of the great expense it wou 
throw upon the company. The board is satisfied from the testimony that 
would not be justified in putting this additional burden on the company at | 
time, however worthy the object may be. It also believes that the ma‘ 
should be the subject of further negotiations between the company and the 1 
for the purpose of seeing if the desired object can not be accomplished }) 
men making some concessions and assuming a part, at least, of the burden. \\. 
therefore, feel bound to answer the third question in the negative. 
This award shall become effective as of July 1, 1923, and shall continue in { 
until July 1, 1924. The men will be entitled to receive back pay at the rat 
hereby established from July 1, 1923, to be paid by the company with: 
months from the date hereof. 
Should any question arise between the parties as to the meaning of any of |! 
provisions of this award it is understood that they will be referred to the | 
for determination. 
The rates established by this award as carried out through all grades and c!:\--c 
of employment are shown in the attached schedule. 
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July 1, 1923, 


to 

g»rface lines: Motormen and conductors: July 1, 1924. 

First three months of service ; $0.57 

Next nine months of service. : 63 

. ee "ae Se .70 
Rapid transit lines: Motormen: 

ee 71 

hereafter_ __ __ —_ , 72 

Ra ypid 1 transit lines: Guards: 

First three months of service________-_. ee Pe 57 

Next nine months of service_____.______- 2 oes eee 63 

cn hanoudomneuenoaue 70 


Qne-man car operators and bus drivers fin addition to regular rate]_ .08 
Snow work—time held or worked—conductors, motormen, and gus irds fin 


addition to regular rate] San Pe Ye Pe ey ee ree - 20 
Conductors, motormen, guards, gatemen, collectors, train clerks when 
instructing Jearners [in addition to regular rate]_.........-.---.--- 123 
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Employment in Selected Industries in November, 1923. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received reports concernine {},. 
volume of employment in November, 1923, from 7,430 repre. 
sentative establishments in 51 manufacturing industries, coverings 
2,483,431 employees. whose total earnings during one week in Noyei- 
ber were $66,503,144. The same establishments in October reported 
2,496,724 employees and total pay rolls of $67,451,442. Therefor 
in November, as shown from these unweighted figures for 51 indus- 
tries combined, there was a decrease of 0.5 per cent in the number o; 
employees, a decrease of 1.4 per cent in pay-roll totals, and a de 
of 0.9 per cent in average weekly earnings. 

An unweighted chain index of the number of employees rep 
during the last six months reads: June, 100; July, 98.2; Augus' 
September, 98; October, 97.8; and November, 97.3. 

Comparing data from identical establishments for October 
November, increases in employment in November are shown in 25 
of the 51 industries and increases in the amount paid in wages i | 
industries. 

The increases in employment were over 2 per cent in only four 
industries, automobile tires leading with 2.9 per cent, and ru 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements, and slaughtering and | 
packing being the other three industries. 

The four industries showing the greatest decreases in employ: 
were the seasonal ones, women’s clothing (8.4 per cent), milli 
(6.7 per cent), brick (4.6 per cent), and men’s clothing (4.4 per c: 
The decreases in the machine tools, baking, and steam fit' 
industries also were 4 per cent or over. 

Steel shipbuilding shows the largest increase in amount of 
roll, 9.1 per cent, followed by slaughtering and meat packing, : 
mobile tires, and agricultural implements. 

The largest decreases in total wages were 17 per cent in the wom« 
clothing industry, 8.6 per cent in the shirt industry, 8.4 per cent 
the millinery industry, 8.3 per cent in petroleum refining, and 
per cent in the men’s setning industry. 

Considering the industries by groups only three groups as a w! 
show increased employment. These are the paper, tobacco, 
miscellaneous industries groups. The remaining nine groups 
show small decreases except the iron and steel group, 2.2 per cent: 
stamped ware, 3.6 per cent; and the chemical group, 1.6 per cen! 

Seventeen of the 51 industries in November show increased ))er 
capita earnings over the preceding month, as compared with 42 in 
October, 39 in September, 25 in August, 10 in July, 23 in June, and 
36 in May. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
employees on Class I railroads, excluding executives and oflfici 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given :t 
the foot of the first and second tables. 
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Food an ad kindred products: 
Sjaughtering and meat packing. . 
C ont le ti ionery and ice cream 


restile 8 and eo products: 


COCUOEL RiGee See ccccccoce eee : 
Hosiery pny ee 
Ge COM cates « ees dn cbs gaye cs 
WUE CI tli, occcreecececccd 
COrPORB. ccdes we o Gus c owes sicces 
Dyeing and fini shing textiles...... 
ee ae Sie 
Shirt sand collars. eh ee eer ee 
Clothing, women’s. ............ 
Millinery and lace goods.. 


Iron and steel and their products: | 
Iron and steel. - 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine shop prod- 

BOER eee te tee 6 dive owerwes cewede ne 
Hardware 
Machine tools F Nepal 
Steam fittings and steam and hot 

water heating apparatus... .... 
Stoves . 

— r and its remanufactures: 
iber, sawmills 

Lum ber, millwork. . 
Furni ture. 

Leat er eae its finished products: 
Be ts and shoes, not including 

PU Rte. Sek oe can 

re r “and printing: 

and pulp 
Pape er boxes. ma 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspaper... ....... 

Chemicals and allied products: 

Ch emicals = the 
a 
Pe: roleum refining ................. 

Stone, clay, and glass ieappeaet 
C CURGEED cette cree oo Vowes «40 
. ick and tile 
Gaeta ets oes aereecteert'c «x 

Metal ‘ predaute, other than iron 

and steel: 

Stamped and enameled ware 

Tobacco manufactures: 
Tobacco, ne and smoking. ... 


Tobacco and cigarettes. . 
Vehicles ao nd transportation: 
SURG ies 6 « esensw cee oes oe oe ce 


Carriages and wagons. . 
G ir building and repairing, electric- 
Tailroad DA tehinat cane«’ 0 dees. 
‘railroad inks ab gece wane 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements .......... 
Electrical. machinery, apparatus, | 
ED a deiteen een o 00 6ew ees 





Pianos amd Organs.................| 
Rubber boots and shoes........... 
Automobile tires.................. 
Shipbuilding, steel................ 
Railroads, class oct. 5 128 Siti 


EMPLOYMENT 


“oMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
vw WEEK IN OCTOBER 
| Estab- 
Industry. | lish- 
ments. 


145 | 


: as z 


bo 


114 


24 
192 
235 


129 
169 


181 
144 
209 
172 


91 
111 | 
63 


313 
140 | 


38 


32 
169 


207 


— 


AND 


IDENTICAL 


Number on pay roll. 


October, | 
1923. 


93, 290 
20, 873 
15, 866 
36, 016 


9,300 





162, 698 
70 226) | 
5 199 
38° 748 
20, 715 
25, 804 
52, 932 
23, 916 
15,576 
11,494 
245, 810 
17, 924 


175, 461 
24, 971 
19, 385 





34, 064 
16, 841 


74, 908 
26, 548 
41, 987 


26, 117 





81, 765 


51, 407 
15, 959 
26, 445 | 
39; 448 


17,440 | 
8, 664 | 
46, 838 


23, 358 
27, 036 
11, 965 
35, 566 


14,947 


3, 860 
32, 569 


280, 060 
2,147 


18, 621 
171, 797 
20, 503 
104, 633 
5, 792 
19, 441 


34, 160 
25, 634 





IN 


TNEMPLOYMENT. 


Novem- 


| ber, 1923. 


18, 550 


32, 691 
16, 887 


73, 898 
26, 531 
42,123 


81,407 


51,050 
16, 049 
26, 764 
40, 001 
17, 757 

8,375 
45, 657 
23, 504 
25, 805 
11,814 
36, 117 


14, 


3, 840 
32, 995 


281, 484 
2,179 


18, 710 


ESTAB 
AND NOVEMBER, 


404 | 


168, 364 | 


20,979 


106, 219 | 


5, 878 
19) 925 
35, 140 
26, 076 








2 Snguease of less than enotenth of 1 per cent. 


1, 929, 493 
1,920, 057 


? Amount of pay 
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change. 


+0. 


NwWAaOS 


Co QO ~ NO 


cro 


o>) 


Co or 


Oro 


or 


én? 
wor 


ION 


~~ 


LISHMENTS 


1923. 


DUR 


ING 


Amount of pay roll. | 
October, | Novem- 
1923. | ber, 1923 
2, 285.096 $2. 413. She 
418,873 416, 405 
418,] 397 , 919 
918 Qn 21 056 
292, 402 273 
2, 786, 014 lo 90, 156 
, , OI 2, 7 
1,151,569 | 1, 165, 874 
1,182,493 | 1,130,774 
1, 394, 833 | 1,368, 851 
585, 950 583, 780 
594, 971 5R4 R324 
1, 332, 071 1, 237, 219 
373,430 | 341, 239 
439,748 | 365, 184 
245,316 224, 616 
7,504,086 | 7,299. 665 
501, 001 485, 550 
5, 280,625 | 5,069,702 
617, 265 598, 120 
535, 582 514, 302 
1, 028, 051 973, 115 
477, 977 173, 006 | 
1,566,726 | 1,567, 268 
671,137 | 672,850 
1,003, 690 | 1,005,124 
673, 410 66 , 915 
1,814,573 | 1,744,345 
1, 328, 162 1, 308, 280 
324, S46 327, 540 
R96. 880 | R95. 7S 
1, 486, 880 | 1,498, 809 
| 
471,901 169, 436 
164, 142 154, 982 | 
1, 502, 828 | 1,377,670 
| i 
699,235 | 692,125 
713,436 | 676, 638 | 
321,189 | 324,475 | 
904, 854 | 926, 914 
| 
331,587 | 325,955 
| 
61,461 | 59,024 
619, 117 621, 588 
| 
9, 860, 832 | 9,847,340 
47,985 | 47, 579 
552, 135 560, 916 
5, 193,187 | 5,085, 141 
545,015 | 566,378 
| 
2,946, 495 | 3,011,319 
175,918 | 176,752 
514,234! 510,837 
990,365 | 1,032, 436 
704, 907 769, 212 
2 248, 173, 782 
+ 263,953, 990 


roll for one month. 
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Reports are available from 3,283 establishments for a comparisoy 
of data between November, 1923, and November, 1922. 

These reports from identical establishments in the two jean 


y 
“ais 


show an increase in the 12 months of 6.5 per cent in the number of 
employees, an increase of 15 per cent in total wages, and an increase 
of 8.1 per cent in average weekly earnings. 

Twenty-seven of the 43 separate industries show increased ey. 
ployment, while 33 show increased pay rolls. 

The greatest increase in employees in the year was 217.7 per cent 
in the pottery industry, which industry was in the midst of a strike 
in 1922. The automobile, electrical machinery, pianos, and _irop 
and steel industries show increased employment, ranging from 26. 
per cent to 11.5 per cent. 

The pottery industry shows an increase of 276 per cent in total 
wages paid, while 11 other industries show increases of from 15 to 
34 per cent. 

he one large decrease in both employees and their earnings ap.- 
pears in the automobile tire industry. 

Considering the industries by groups, 8 groups out of 12 show 
mereased employment in the 12-month period, and 9 show increased 
pay roll totals—the vehicles, stone, clay, and glass, and iron and stec! 
groups leading in both classes. 
mm employment of 1 per cent, with an increase in wages paid of 3.1 
per cent. The leather and tobacco groups and stamped ware slioy 
decreases in both employment and earnings. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURIN« 
WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1922, AND NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Number on pay roll. 


Amount of pay roll. 








Estab- Per 
lish- |— ro 
Industry. mente cent of | 
"| Novem- | Novem- | change.! Novem- Novem- 
| ber, 1922. | ber, 1923. | ber, 1922. | ber, 1923 


| 


Food and kindred products: 





Slaughtering and meat packing. .. 79 87, 693 93,854  +7.0 $1,996,816 $2,375, 610 
Ah catia: s obtain’ oacnats 43 5,597 5,397  —3.6]} 153,933 148, 047 
PRR = Sse aa 137 23,513 | 25,544 +8.6)| 606,297 696, 854 
Textiles and their products: 
PI 00 coawepenueecs cess se 137. 104,815 | 102,773 1.9 1,771,333 | 1,787,476 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 133 | 44,923} 44,159 -—1.7| 768,621 794, 496 
ah gp RS CORE eS Weare 115 37,095 | 37,472 +1.0) 736,956 790, 509 7.3 
Woolen goods. ..............-.-... 93; 45,664| 47,132; +3.2/| 1,012,560 | 1,113,103 9.9 
(PN y  aBIIES 2 20| 18,828} 19,790| +5.1| "508,246 7560;525 +10. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...... 27 16,466 | . 16,023 | —2.7 367, 153 368, 939 ).5 
ERS Ae 109 37,541 | 35,315 —5.9 | 977,739 938, 206 4.0 
Shirts and collars................-- 62| 20,116) 19,516] —3.0| 283,228 | 283,818 0.2 
Clothing, women’s...............-. | (77.1. .8,652 8,346 | —2.4| 252,038 241,744 
Millinery and lace goods........... , ja 2,549 2,552| +0.1| ~ 52,788 57, 644 
Tron and steel and their products: | 
rere | 129 175,060 195,134 | +11.5 | 4,860,443 | 5,920,089 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
Tits Ashok cols tele he senedi | 184] 89,273 98,105} +9.9 | 2,449,795 | 3,044,496 
St ace. ses ect abd canes << 20 15,972 17,104; +7.1 356,019 | 440,756 | 
Sate cibettn ants « ude eawe | 2 6, 891 6,500} —5.7| 192,308 | 190,952 
Lumber and its remanufactures: | 
Lumber, sawmills. ...............- | 183 54, 811 57,998 | +5.8 993,880 | 1,199, 213 
Lumber, millwork................-| 122] 17,274 17,565| +1.7| 403,983 | 456,331 
Se theh . ochosun ecitencdaasen | 93} 18,665 18,673] (') 450,970 | 469, 945 
Leather and its finished products: 
Ea EN ne TE SR, 120| 26,200! 24,984) -—4.6/| 614,823 637,170 
Boots and shoes, not including 
Eb éSeeccbasccesoneediadeccs 121 68,780 68,587 —0.3 | 1,540,194 | 1,491, 953 











} Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


{146} 


The textile group shows a decrease 
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coOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 


WEEK IN NOVEMBER, 1922, AND NOVEMBER 1923—Concluded. 
| Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 
ae | Per | es 
Industry. lish- | | cent of cent of 


ments.| Novem- | Novem- | change.| Novem- 
ber, 1922. | ber, 1923. | | ber, 1922. 
, 


Novem- | change, 
ber, 1923. 





} 
| 
} 








d printing: 
Paper rand pulp : - ide ais } 108 34, 339 | 34, 71 1.1 | $841,421 | $895,526 | 4+6.4 
Paper bOX@S.........--.- oooat 60} 10,457{ 10,768) +3.0] 218,867 234, 905 “7.3 
printing, book and job............ 83} 15,355 16, 132 +51 | 524,549) 565,847 +7.9 
Printing, Mewspapers....... 88 | 23,876 | 925,824 | +82) 861,204 965,175 | +12.1 
chemicals and allied products: | 
re PPP er ot 31; 10,117 10, 159 +0. 4 244. 216 266, 578 49.2 
I 6 nerda ee 0 00h bance we 24 | 2, 567 2.509 11,9 41. O84 | 16,493 | +13.2 
Petroleum refining........... 30 37, 224 37,581 | +1.0 | 1,135,539 | 1,119,825; —1L4 
Stone, clay, and glass products: | 
Co hi | 139); 12,90! 13,026 $8.5 289,550 | 365,987] +26.4 
GUE « Sccesewienee-cccees. | + ae 2, 330 7,403 |+217.7| 54,984 206.756 | +276.0 
Glas$......-++---- TT. | 91; 26,325; 25,809 —2.0 630, 210 | 680,770 ; +80 
Metal products, other than iron | 
and steel: | 
stamped and enameled ware.. 13 | 6, 054 5, 587 —7.7} 139.905 132, 725 “2 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking. ..! 9 | 1,449 1,499} 43.5] 23,710 | 27,310} +15.2 
Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes... 103 24,513 ' Yee}! 455, 894 437, 971 —3.9 
Vehicles for land transportation: | 
Es ce<¢-. ~~ 0-0 p | lO} 161,374 204,662 | +26.8 | 5,414,882 | 7,160,220 +32.2 
Carriages and Wagons......... 15 | 1, 570 1.471 | 6.3 | 35, 765 | 34.344 —4.0 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
ee PP 102 69, 855 74,413 +6.5 | 1,987,443 | 2,262,508 +13. 8 
Miscellaneous industries: | 
Agricultural implements... . . . 55) 18,391 18, 393 455,597 | 506,069 | 411.1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies........... fina 78 | 67,685 79, 862 | +18.0 | 1,691,758 | 2,272,940 +34.4 
Pianos and organs . é & | 3, 039 3.400 | +11.9 | 88, 387 109, 030 +93. 4 
Automobile tires......... 58 | 35,522 28,571 | —19.6 996. 517 | 829,386 | ~—16.8 
Shipbuilding, steel........ 13 12, 393 11, 626 -6, 2 341,429 379,419 | +111 
; : Oct. 15, 1922 1, 788, 106 > 248, 872, 684 As 
Railroads, Class Koet. 15, 1923 ... 1, 920, 057 | +7.4 > 263, 953, 990 | +61 
' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2? Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Per capita earnings increased in November as compared with Octo- 
ber in 17 of the 51 industries here considered, steel shipbuilding 
leading with 7.3 per cent, followed by baking, 4.7 per cent, aeteldar 
ing and meat packing, 3.4 per cent, and pottery, 2.3 per cent. The 
greatest decreases were in the women’s clothing and shirts and collars 
industries, 9.4 per cent and 8.6 per cent, respectively. 

Comparing per capita earnings in November, 1923, with those in 
November, 1922, increases are shown in 38 of the 43 industries for 
which data are available. The greatest increases were 18.5 per cent 
in steel shipbuilding, 18.3 per cent in pottery, 16.5 per cent in brick 
and tile, and 15.6 per cent in hardware. ‘The decreases, all compara- 
tively small, were in the following industries: Cigars, flour, boots 
nd shoes, petroleum, and women’s clothing. 
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Per cent of Per 
change, No- cha 
vember, 1923, ver 
compared co 
Industry. with— Industry. 
Oct., Nov., Oct 
1923, 1922, | 10 
Shipbuilding, steel................-- +7.3 | +18.5 ! Printing, book and job. ............ —1 
Baking AS alia ai bade: BT 9 FP A 8h ee tk ee rea ee fe ea —| 
Slaughtering aad meat packing..... +3.4 | +11.2 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
ebihrasnheiey abpae« ewes +2,.3 | +18.3 water heating apparatus..........) —1 
Stamped and enameled ware. ...... +20] +2.8 || Structuralironwork................ —| 
Agricultural implements... .......- +UGT #21. 0 T'Cettonl SOCKS... ccnccccccccuccecss - 
Lumber, sawmills ...............--. 1. 4.8 14-0 0 PIO. on ccccesecccoce- NEA Bae FOR ( —1 
Automobile RRB. Pye +1.3 +3.5 Dyeing and finishing textiles... .... —] 
Car building and repairing, electric- | Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
ee ccabacusdavevechece +i TF fis... tS Fay EF EES | —1. 
es aede +0,9 | +10.2 |) Leather... .............-22---20-+-- ~| 
Confectionery and ice cream......... WOES Bina cisin Millinery and lace goods............ | —] 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Cement......... “a Et pel eb ichrquen a 
aS eee +0.7 | +13.9 || Carriages and wagons... .. a ee - 
ER nes hb capi <4 ch es « +04 1.....-- RS oe oe | —2, 
Lumber, millwork.................. +0 3") 411. BP Pereiliabes. .. ccc ccc ccnnese | —2, 
OS SRP, (ORT See +0.2 | +15.6 || Clothing, men’s. ...............-..- | —2. 
Hosiery and knit goods............. +62] +5.1 || Woolen goods...................... 
EDLs sebkspccesbasccccsces +0.2 | +4.3 || Boots and shoes, rubber............! 
SS NESE 1608S a ao —0.2 +4.2 || Boots and shoes, not including rub- | 
Wren Ome UP. os... ....2...22 22 e- a, tho soe 2 eee oe 
eo heaped 9 RRS —0.6| +4.9 || Silk goods.......................... | 
Printing, newspapers............... —0.6 | +3.6 || Tobacco: Chewing and smoking....| — 
Automoniles......... cer cnccceesees | —0.7| +4.3 || Sugar refining, not including beet | 
SE er —0.8; +5.3 BE IT ad a oh Be |} —5 
Tobacco: Cigars and Cigarettes...... —0.9} —0.9 || Petroleum refining................. | — 
TRIG NEE ions so ot cwren owen ..«--| —1.0] +9.3 |] Shirts and collars....... eden et She» F=f. ( 
Pianos and orgams.................. | —1.0 | +10.3 || Clothing, womon’s................. 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
Gi nl tutinsnzcocncdte | —1.1 +6.9 














Reports as to operating time in November were received from 
establishments. A total of these reports from 51 industries 
that 77 per cent of the establishments reporting were on a ful! 
schedule, 21 per cent on a part-time schedule, and 2 per cent wi 
im operation. This is a Jisootan of nearly 4 per cent in ful! 
operation, as compared with the October report. : 


More than one-half of the 77 per cent of the 6,129 establishn 


working full time also’ reported full-capacity operation, about 
third reported part-capacity operation, and the remainder fai! 
report as to capacity operation. This is a slight gain in th 
capacity report over the October statement. 

he iron and steel industry reports show a decrease of full 


operation from 68: per cent in October to 58 per cent in Nove: 
-capacity operation, among those establish 
operating full time, from 46 per cent in October to 39 per ce 


and a decrease of f: 


November. 
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he following table expands the full-time reports in about one-half 
"yes industries : 























| Establishments report- || | Establishments report- 
ing full time— ing full time 
| 
! i 
ne | And | And | But And | And | But 
oe | full | part | not | wm, | Industry. full part not | 
ca- | ca- | ca- | tal a | ‘cae ay 
| pae- pac- pac- ee nae how pac- tal. 
| ity. | ity. ity. i) ity. ity. | ity. 
59 34; 11] £104|| Paper and pulp.......... 46 16 | 9 | 71 
157 27; 29 7S Pre WEEE. ..w os ccchsces 56 25| 28} 109 
70{ 46) 32) 148 || Book and job printing... 57 51 | 36 144 
41 | 66 | 4) 111 || Fertilizers............... 10 34 | 3 47 
69 33 Pe RA iis ces cack cccceccs 18 7 | 8 63 
|} 4] 36) I?) 100°) Brick... ................ 126} 30] 34] 190 
seneves 9) 2) 2%) 661) Pottery.................»| 23 11}; 8] 42 
d's 37) 48| 10] 95'|| Glass..2oo 22 ooo 2c lll ls. 52| 39| 16! 98 
oundry ind machine- | | Cigars and ci; rarettes....| 41 38; 25| 104 
a 15 187 | 68 413 || Automobiles.... 68 | 47 19 | 134 
25| 76| 19| 120 || Steam-railroad car build- 
140; 15 31 | 186 ing and rep: iring hina abr 165 | 15 36 216 
94} 33/ 53] 180 || Agricultural in iplements. 8 23 20 51 
16) 43 22 | 81 |; Electrical machinery, ap- 
47 25 20 | 92 paratus,and supplies... 34 40) 27 101 
AND P ART TIME OPERATION IN MANU FAC TU ‘RING ESTABLISHMENTS IN 
NOVE MBER, 1923. 
Establishments report- Establishments report- 
ing. ing. 
| Per | Per | Per | Per | 
Industry. | cent | cent po | Industry. | cent | cent | - 
Tnta) | Oper-| Oper-| —. . oper-| oper-; 
Total. sting lating | om Total. sting ating | ~ 
| full | part | eae full | pa —— 
| time.) time. time. tim 
odand kindred prod- Paper and printing: 
ucts: Paper and pulp........} 136 | 2 16 2 
slaughtering and meat | | Paper boxes...........] 124] 88 12 
1 ee 58 | 90 gg Ais Printing, book and job. | 470 15 f 
fect ionery and ice Printing, newspapers. |} 125 10 % 
WA. ne cevvewwe ; 115 82 16 | 3 | Chemicals and allied 
RR Se | 248] 42 | 57 1 | products: 
~~ “Rk. Seep 19% | 87} 12) i Chamienis.........002: | 66 85 1 5 
sugar refining, not in- | Fertilizers... scot We 14 51 | 5 
luding beet sugar . 10 eg | Petroleum refi ing. >| 37 81 19 ; 
ertiles and their prod- Stone, clay, and giass | 
ucts: products: 
Cotton goods. ......... | 270 79 | 20] i | Cement. peer Oe 98 nee 
Hosiery and knit goods| 178 83 | 16 } l Briek and tile ...... 277 69 23 | 8 
Silk ZOOdS. ......2...0- | 185 60; 39] 1 PORE < 0 cvccvccce e's 43 8 | y Hee 
Woolen goods. ........ 144 77 22 1 | ee | 127 77 | 10 | 13 
El eS 14 86 et | Metal products other | 
Dyeing and finishing than iron and steel: 
textiles...... galswh'ea' | 62 68 4 Oe? ie | Stamped and enam- 
Clothing, men’s........| 150 67 32 bi eled ware. ... 30 SP -EP S cce 
shirts and collars...... 54 93 6 2 Tobacco manufactures: 
Clothing, women’s.. -. 91 71 2} 3 | Tobaceo, chewing and 
Millinery and lace Eee , 32 ar net 
ea | 652 71 _ a Tobacco, cigars and 
on and steel and their cigarettes......... 126 8} li} 7 
products: Vehicles f or land trans- 
Iron and steel.......... 164 58 32 | 10 | portation: | 
Structural ironwork...| 114; 89 > Automobiles........... 167 ar Se inter 
Foundry and machine- } | Carriages and wagons. . 27 70 oP biawee 
shop products....... 529! 78 21 i | Car building and re- 
aE 37 86 + es i} pairing, electric- 
Machine tools.......... | 188] 87] 13]...... | __railroad.............. 46} 9} 1)... ; 
Steam fittings and | | Car building and re- 
steam and hot-water pairing, steam-rail- 
heating apparatus...; 102 74 yy rag baketdsees nontien 261 83 16 L 
eee 72 i | a || Miscellaneous indus- 
umber and its re- i tries: | 
| manufactures: \ Agricultural imple- 
Lumber, sawmills. .... 216 86 il 3 | Pi idthetesrkeave 62 ae. OP tescue ° 
Lumber, maillwork.....| 151 89 9 l Electrical machinery, 
FOTW bs onsen one 213 85 | Ser I} apparatus, and sup- 
ather and its finished Rd dusbhadcus «ows 105 96 | 6 Lecce 
products: | Pianos and organs..... 19 | a ee ae 
a en 94/ 8] 13 1 Rubber bootsand shoes. je | Seeee Bee 
Boots and shoes, not Automobile tires....... 57 53 OF Tiasece 
including rubber.....| 132 70 30 1 Shipbuilding, steel.... . 27; 74) 2)..... . 
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No general rates of wages movement appeared in any one indusip, mG” 4 
during the month ending November 15, although some incroeag;. 
were reported by establishments scattered through 34 of the 5) 
industries here considered. These increases affected comparatively 
few employees in any one industry except in the boot and s) 
steam-railroad car building and repairing industries. 

The increases, reported by a total of 112 establishments, averaca, 
6.5 per cent and affected 15,225 employees, or 47 per cent of thy 
entire number of employees in the establishments concerned, and | 

er cent of the entire number of employees in all establishment 
m the 51 industries covered by this report. 

Considerable numbers of wage-rate increases have been reporte; 
each month of 1923, increasing rapidly each month from January ty 
May, when 1,279 were reported, and then decreasing to 147 in Octobe; 
During these months dicen in rates were reported by from | 
to 9 establishments only, each month, but in November the decreases 
totaled 32 in 11 industries. Thirteen of these were in the iron and 
steel industry and affected 2,517 out of 9,010 employees in the {3 
establishments. Altogether in the 11 industries 5,114 employees 
out of 33,918 were reduced as to rates an average of 6.6 per cent, 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBE! ee om 
—_— ———— — = Pottery 
Establish- Amount of . ; UIBSS. -. 
ments. increase. Employ« Metal pr 
stampe 
- posses 
} Tobaces 
Industry. | Total | Num- rom Tobaces 
num- | ber Avor- | Total | | Coe 
ber |report-| Range. ,- — | num- — wasnt 
report- | ing in- | 86. | ber. et 
| ing. | creases. ell a 
| 
Food and kindred products: Per ct. | Per ct. Per ct Electric 
Slaughtering and meat packing............., 84 1 6 6.0) 185 9.9 plies. 
Confectionery and ice cream ..............-.| 145 13 5-10 6.8 52 9, Pianos 
hs add dbbkisyeddbammikivied acnees cel 287 ee freee Poe ance Rubber 
an +. chtitn inde witthednensc+ ar attanenes | 260 6) 43-15 | 7.9 112 17. Autom: 
Sugar refining, notincluding beet sugar... .. 11 Op Wb ou els balk Seals cidlic sx 5s%alecce. Shipbu 
Textiles and their products: 
Ls « -4cbbccepece ccc ccceccsccous 273 1 5 5. 0 475) 100 4 
Hosiery and knit goods..................... 237 2 6- 8 6.5 81 21 INow 
i ra STS AEE 2 AE SORE Se aneere 211 2 5-20 9.5 64 8 ‘Also t 
—. SS Perper ae ages | 160 ee beer |." 6 ee Also ¢ 
SE ainda tndifendnckuhemnnesdeatemeboane 21 0 ian clash, dati | epee i. ces, ee cs § Aisot 
Dyeing and finishing textiles............... | 67 _ gg Se 4 etd pied nuueees?*° t Also f 
Cl MRO 2 4 « cvnddnmnendbeddennpencnse 206 1 | 5 | 6.0 200 = 100.0 ® Also 
ES NEES AGE EN: 89 ee oo oe eS Keen OD Also 
Clothing, Women’s... .........-ccccccccccces 161 2 10-13 | 12.4 34 34. 3 ” Also 
Millinery and lace goods.................... 73 1 | 6 | 6.0 50 21.6 
Iron and steel and their products: 
dh bd docdeplntrands dns ds coed one 190 32 1- 4.5 2.3 524 54 
Structural ironwork .................++--+. 135 4} 1.8-12 9.1 22 l 
Foundry and machine-shop products.......| 596 #5) 1.2-10 8.0 277 26 
EE a 37 FR SR eT a Ae) be 
IL ad. oo a cain club ademas amenieaiieed « 155 | 6 5-15 9.2 24 ).7 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | 
heating apparatus. ...............--+e0+--! 114 | 52 7-14 | 9.6 40 l 
UN Etnbcatbcecccsnacneeduunc emtbhicdc 83 | 3} 7.3-10.5 9.3 66 


1 Also one establishment reduced the rates of 10 of its 26 employees 14 per cent. 

2 No wage changes re F 

8 Also thirteen establ ents reduced the rates of 2,517 of their 9,010 employees 5.4 per cent. 
* Also one establishment reduced the rates of all of its 362 employees 3 per cent. 

* Also two establishments reduced the rates of 100 of their 601 employees 9.1 per cent. 
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AGE A DJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEMBER 15, 1923— 

















































Stry Concluded. 
ASES a ee hE: ‘. a ee nn 
> dl Establish- Amount of 
Vely | ‘ments. increase. Employees affected. 
and -| a ie 
Industry. | Total | Num- | | in al | Inall 
r tablish-| estab- 
ve num- | ber \ yer- | Total | | 
5 ber |report-| Range. |“Y€™-| num- | ments | _lish- 
Pea ee o™ | age report- | ments 
the ‘report- | ing in- | oo 1 ten foe te 
lj | ing. jereases. | | ing in- | report- 
i | I reases.| ing. 
ents - 
pmber and its remanufactures: | Perct. | Peret. Per ct.| Per ct. 
, Lael GEER s bac wodab snbek cossosoccads 244 | €2 1-12.5 | 10.1 119 16.6 | 0.2 
rted ree ~~ 192 | 73 10 7.0 85 6.3 3 
ry ¢ ee ee 255 | 5 1-10 2.9 | 184 26.2 | -4 
ie sather and its finished products: | 
ber ES eeiisanaasencns hast 60 kines 6ve<3 -- 129 | 1 | 5 | 5.0 ss} 8.1 2 
ey Boots and shoes, not including rubber...... 169 8s 11.1] 10.8 | 3,640] 92.9 4.5 
fi | aper and printing: 
ases ay an rr 181 2] 1.2- 7.5 7.5 455 96.2 .9 
at Paper 5 A neeesousceenaeceece 144 6 | 5-15 10,2 121 } 13.5 7.) 
and Penting, book and job..................... 200 4/ 315 | 4.5 166} 16.6 6 
, Cs oo és ctnccccgeanccececs 172 9 | 3.5-12 | 8.0 265 | 13.4 | 7 
> to Chemicals and allied products: 
Tap ChemmlORs 0 ccc cccecccccccccccccccccscccces 91 I ae ee a ae eee 
“ RE a ae 11] o1| . 7 =e 54] 100.0 | 6 
ent. Petroleum refining..................... dats 63 a. ees ai ee ae a, Kes 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
cee RARERRGKScécneccsedoccaveccsoccocce 73 2 5-10 9.7 235 54.9 | 1.0 
is ie I Es a a ddwedeciensctbvcs dscnens saat 313 10 2 16. 7-20 17.4 3 88. 3 2 
Si iieehaenscsessebdteanbecnseesss 48 l 10 10. 0 75 18.9 6 
NS ie ee 140 | 1 10 10.0 7 100. 0 2 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware............... 38 4 5-10 7.6 53 6.4 a 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking. ........... 32 its heukbhedsecladabanalesba'epeelsehacwes 
ill Tobacco: Cigars and cigarettes..............| 169 Po Pebvessceselesccccteqquenelsescoeceleccscess 
Lab. Vehicles for land transportation: 
sh- SE atencecdeebsdocdesccccssosece) 207 Pe: Besnske ee © ee Pe ee Sane oan 
ent CUI I FOE, coc ccccccccccccccce onl 33 1} 517 11.5 5 16. 6 a 
port Car building and repairing, electric-railroad _ | 174 li 2 | 6. 2-16 15.9 907 51.0 4.8 
ig. Car building and repafring, steam-railroad __| 307 13 | 3. 3-12 3.9 | 6,309 70.9 3.7 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements................ = 76 oe ee SR ee ee ee 
, Electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup- | 
0,2 ti cihatedetbabénsicoheceseesiones 129 | 4 4 9 4.4 190 30.0 2 
POR wins bin dette dhe kb dies ve dee De Licccnabablotdeesmlotbesaatadabalbacs a ae 
Rubber boots and shoes.................... St MNS Dek cacihin dtl aicnonttine teks bitin clei deus tine 
i ncccchtssssacdeasassesetens  ) ew 5) RE SS See Be Ses er ee 
SRE SE te. ep errs Sere eens ene osnnl sehen 


‘No wage change reported. 

‘ Also two establishments reduced the rates of 600 of their 673 employees 6.3 per cent. 
Also one establishment reduced the rates of all of its 228 employees 5 per cent. 

* Also two establishments reduced the rates of 487 of their 707 employees 7.2 per cent. 

* Also four establishments reduced the rates of 281 of their 398 employees 12.1 per cent. 

* Also four establishments reduced the rates of 219 of their 407 employees 10.3 per cent. 

! Also one establishment reduced the rates of all of its 84 employees 16.2 per cent. 

4” Also one establishment reduced the rates of 275 of its 284 employees 10 per cent. 
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Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, October, | 92) 
and. September and October, 1923. 


HE following tables show the number of employees 
earnings = various occupations among railroad emp}. 
October, 923, in comparison with employm ent and 

in September, 1999, and October, 1922. 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having o; 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RATLROAD EMPLOYEES 
BER, 1923, WITH THOSE OF OCTOBER, 1922, AND SEPTEMBER, 192 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more im} 
pations are shown separately , the group totals are not the sam of the items under‘the respect i, 











Professional, clerical, and Maintenance of wa) 
general. structures. 
j | 
Month and year. Sides | Laborers Track and 
Clerks. phers and Total for | (extra gang} roadway 
i typists group. | and work section 
: ' train). | laborers. 


| 


Number of employees at middle of month 


















































} 
October, 1922.......... | | 164, 397 | 24,033 | 285,266] 51,466] 228; 845 
September, 1923......... 174, 964 | 25, 571 290, 416 74, 385 233, 818 
October, 1923... . | 175,914 | 25, 609 | 291 , 287 68,124 | 228,215 
| Total earnings. 
Lsetiece) 
October, 1922.................. $20, 605,382 | $2, 807,650 |$37, 757,909 | $3, 831,748 |$15, 784, 900 
September, 1923.......... "| 21'629, 854 | 2,986,370 | 37,950,677 | 5, 980, 632 | 17,029, 412 
fe are 92°73 38,837 | 3,103,484 | 39,429,403 6, 015,073 18 211, 912 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. 
pp menpegiene ae 
| | Common 
Lal — laborers 
snops ; | (shops 
‘13 | engine- {| *~ 10s, 
Skilled | houses, | ¢meine- 
Carmen, | Machinists. trade manele | houses, 
helpers. F power 
planis, lots | 
i; oa: iets” | NY 
| stores). | and LN 
: ~** | stores). 
lh oF SN ee eerie ene eee 
| Number of employees at middle of month. 
Ootemet,, B908..... Ae ivécccs 125, 805 56, 682 122, 668 45, 887 56,105 | ; : 
September, 1923.............. 14:, OOL 68, 392 135, 009 49, 553 65, 829 2 enera 
ee ee 138, 559 68,902 | 133, 302 49 , 696 66, 503 | (9 f the 
a8 
2 ei... 7 efinit 
Total earnings. een 
Dotiinss, TD. ... ..icivick ves $20, 765,615 |$11, 452, 518 \s16, 243, 265 | $4,621,983 | $4,854,316 | s 
September, 1923............... 19, 458, 019 | 10,526,313 | 14, 203, 125 4,716, 493 5,268,170 | 7 
| 20,935,821 | 11,502,523 | 15,326,916 | 4,961,730 | 5, 822,654 | 
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97) MborPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN OCTO- 
1L. fe” pER, 1923, WITH THOSE OF OCTOBER, 1922, AND SEPTEMBER, 1923—Concluded. 


| 





Transportation other than train and yard. | Transpor- 
t| hae Ee Sp | tation 
| (yard 
\ th and year Telegra- Trucker ~ | Crossing | masters. 
Mi 1a j : Station phers, tele-} (stations, | and bridge Total for switch 
y i wLiVl La iO 
‘ | agents | phones, ware- — lagmen oa - tenders. 
My rrr. and houses, and and iets and 
towermen. | platforms). | gatemen hostiers). 
Vumber of ¢ m ployee s al middle of month 
‘ = tales) Jes ae | es ao 
spaleet, 19225 s26% « oe vo bie dade 31,201 | 27,431 | 39, 657 | 21,740 | 212, 664 2A, 844 
tomber, 19Bbe.. occ ccceces 31, 707 | 27, 764 | 12, 922 | 23, 244 219, 866 26, 473 
tnhet, 19BBi. ceo. cceccecss 31, 662 | 27, 815 | $3,792 | 23, 126 | 220, 437 26, 493 
te | 
| T ota rnin 
tober, 1922...........+0-0-.-| $4,682, 738 | $4, 044, 161 | $3,634, 832 | $1,492,663 1825, 230, 742 $4, 484, 836 
a. beta MM. bs heskodace | 4.618.540 | 3,922,366 3.845.102 | 1,737,391 | 25.500. 245 4 615. 490 
eohet, 19TBies diocese sesceees 4,821,707 4,073,195 4,202,380 | 1,736,764 | 26,855,991 +, 703, 169 
Pie watt - --- _ a ~ —_ —— 
| Transportation, train and engine. 
| Road Yard Road en- | p ood fire 
| Road con- | brakemen | brakemen ginee ow ynd Fotal for 
| ductors. and and yard = and motor- | ing group. 
flagmen. helpers. men. cr 
| 
Number of employees at middie of month. 
| ba? S52 }4' | OO, E toe 
etober, 1922...... 36, 947 77, 459 | 51, OR3 15,158 $7, 351 25, 373 
ptember, 1923...... y 39, 510 | 81, 681 | 55, 289 17, 901 | WO), 135 | 547, 398 
tober, 1 YB.ce ded 04 39, 761 82, 744 | 56, 502 4 >, 166 50, 34 x01, 406 
Total earnings. 
‘degra 2 4 SC | { ei 
MERndile chins i 05 | $9, 064,550 ($13, 917,359 $8, 724, 018 [$12,369,598 | $9,185,168 | $ 5, 863, 492 
» 1 -_ | ~ - ~ - - 
r, 19023. | &, So0, 029 13,341, 784 8 203, 820 | 11,994. 790 ® 858. 100 §4. 566. 59 
SOOT ireaesieree 9,465, 028 | 14,446, 810 9,615,411 | 12,874,683 | 9,516,936 | 69,700,516 


Itregularity of Employment in the Coal Industry. 


NE of the series of studies of the United States Coal Commission 
relating to different phases of the coal industry deals with 
irregularity of employment in bituminous and anthracite coal 

ines. The opportunity for employment offered to coal miners is a 

atter of vital interest to them and is of importance also to the 

eneral public. To the miner each day lost, either through failure 

{the mine to operate or because of absence on his part, means a 

efinite lowering in his standard of living, while if the wage rate has 

een made high enough to compensate for a certain amount of lost 
ime it Means an unnecessarily high cost of coal to the consumer. 


Bituminous Industry. 


FULL-TIME year in the bituminous coal industry may be con- 

sidered as 308 days, allowing for 52 Sundays and 5 holidays. 
le average number of days worked by bituminous mines during the 
ast 32 years has ranged between 149 and 249 days. The average for 
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the 6 years ending in 1921 was 214 days, and for the entire 32-yo,, 
period, 213 days, or about 70 per cent of a full-time year, so jh, 
while some years have been better than others, on the whole there hs, 
been no tendency toward improvement throughout this time. 

The average, however, does not give any real idea of the Oppor. 
tunity which the more than 600,000 bituminous miners had of wop\. 
ing. In 1920, when the average number of days worked by the minos 
amounted to 220, about 53 per cent of the employees were in imine 
that worked between 220 and 300 days, while of the remainder ahoy; 
13 per cent were employed in mines that worked between 20) gy4 
220 days, 9 per cent in mines that worked 180 to 200 days, 10 po 
cent in mines that worked between 160 and 180 days, 7 per cent jy 
mines that worked between 140 and 160 days, and 9 per cent in mine 
that worked less than 140 days. What really happened was thiat 9 
per cent of the employees were scattered at almost uniform working 
mtervals between a lower limit of 140 and an upper limit of about 30. 
days, while 9 per cent were employed in operations which were highly 
irregular. Throughout the period for which these data were avail. 
able—1913 to 1921—there was practically the same lack of uniformity 
in working time as shown for 1920. In every year, therefore, the 
average is an artificial product; that is, an adjustment between the 
figures for mines which are running fairly continuously and thoy 
which work with every degree of irregularity, rather than a figur 
which is representative for any large body of mines. 

The average of days worked, on the other hand, usually understates 
the actual number of days of operation of a majority of the minés, as 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the mines commonly operate so smal! a part 
of the year that the average for all mines is brought at least 8 or 10 
days below the median. The average also includes all mines which 
begin or cease operations within a year, still further reducing the 
average, so that it is considered justifiable to add from 8 to 10 days 
to the calculated average, making the corrected number of days of 
average operation 223 instead of 214. The emphasis must be placed, 
however, not‘on any one number of ‘lays of operation but on thie ex- 
treme variation in days of operation. 

This variation in the operating time of different mines is of great 
importance, as it makes it impossible to establish any one wage rate 
which would fairly compensate all miners for time lost by their mines, 
and it also suggests that there must be much irregularity which coull 
be eliminated by better organization and management of the industry. 

Except for nation-wide strikes which tie up the entire industry 
such as the ene in 1922, neither strikes nor the matter of unionization 
or lack of unionization are of major importance in the regularity 0! 
mine operation. The outstanding contrasts in regularity of mine 
operation are not between the union and nonunion fields. In yeas 
of abnormal conditions, such as 1921, when the coal industry sullered 
severely from the business depression, the number of days worked by 
mines falling within the same limited area appears to have been cot 
siderably affected by the union or nonunion status of the mines. Tis 
was aeohell due to the fact that nonunion operators could make 
drastic cuts in wages whereas the union operators could not. A cou 
parison of the days worked in 1921 by union and nonunion sectious 
of Tennessee and West Virginia, where the two groups are in clos 
contact, shows that the nonunion mines experienced a very considel 
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ible advantage in the number of days worked. A comparison of 
gion and nonunion mines not within adjacent areas, but in the 
seat producing sections of the country, however, showed that for the 
ountry at large this factor was not of great importance and was 
secondary to the character of the coal market in res 9 of the producing 
regions. 

Before the war agreements between the union and the operators 
were made every even year, and the limited extent to which strikes 
sulting from failure to reach agreement affect mine operation is 
shown by a comparison of the average days worked in the even 
rears 1910, 1912, and 1914, with the odd years 1911, 1913, and 1915. 
The average for the country in the even years was only three days less 
than that in the odd years. The reason for the small effect which such 
stoppages have is found in the slackness of operations usual in the 
mining industry, which makes it possible to make up such losses in 


shir operating time before the end of the year. 
rail Large mines show more regular anton than do small mines, due 
«Ba largely to the better marketing facilities of the larger mines and their 


connection frequently with steel or other industries. Mines supplying 
nilroads have a great advantage in this respect over other mines, par- 
ticularly in years of depression. 


Workers’ Attendance. 


The employees in bituminous mines may be divided into two major 
soups: ‘The tonnage men, including pick miners, machine cutters, 
and habidies, who do the actual mining and who form about 60 per 
cent of the total number of employees; and the day men, who maintain 
the mine, run its transportation system, etc. 

Day men have opportunity to work when the mine is not in actual 
operation, and as a consequence there is a large amount of overtime 
worked by them. Because of the extent of overtime work it was not 
possible to determine from the data the extent of absenteeism among 
this class of workers when the mine was running, but it was generally 
conceded that it was not great and that it was more than counter- 
balanced by work performed when the mine was not in operation. 

In union mines in 1921, 69.5 per cent of the day men worked more 
days than did their mines, 84.7 per cent approximately as many or 
more days, and 15.3 per cent less than the full time; while in non- 
union mines 65.4 per cent of the day men worked more days than 
did their mines, 80.2 per cent approximately as many or more days, 
and 19.8 per cent dalsiialy less. In 1920, 73.5 per cent of all day 
men tabulated worked more days than did their mines, 81.2 per cént 
ey as Many or more, and 18.2 per cent definitely less. 

ick miners and loaders are practically always on a tonnage basis 
aid machine cutters usually are, although occasionally they are on a 
dayrate. These tonnage men have few opportunities to work except 
when the mine is running, although the exceptions may become 
important in the case of machine miners and of men working in 
mines which run half the year or less. Pick miners and loaders 
usually work by themselves and with little supervision, so that they 
have a large degree of personal liberty and can leave the mine or be 
absent more or less at will. 

The attendance of these workers was computed on the basis of 
starts worked by the men compared with starts worked by the mine, 
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and while this is not exactly the same as per cent attendance j; ;. 
believed to be not far from it. As attendance was computed (1 ;}, 
basis of the number of days in each pay-roll period on whic!) ¢,,, 
miner loaded one or more cars of coal, the amount of absence ;),, 
be obscured by men going in to work on days when the mine j{g,/ 
is not running and thus canceling the record of an equivalent aij) 
of absence, and perhaps even showing overstarts. It may |. , 
question, too, whether, if many men go in to work, it should 1) }) 
considered that the mine is really in operation even though the (iyp|, 
is not running. ) 

In the years 1920 and 1921 very little difference was shown in {}, 
percentages giving the ratio of man-starts to mine-starts. I[n 199) 
the average of attendance rates of all tonnage men was 89.8 per cen}: 
of pick miners, 88.4 per cent; of machine cutters, 98.3 per cent; an) 
of loaders, 89.5 per cent. Lattle difference was shown in the raji, 
of man-starts to mine-starts between union and nonunion ine 
While these figures, as already explained, somewhat overstate {hc 
actual attendance on days of mine operation, the ratio of man-si ars 
to mine-starts is well in excess of 85 per cent. 

A miner’s absence from work may be voluntary or involuntary, 
Involuntary absence includes such causes as workin places being 
out of condition, lack of mine cars, etc., while much of the voluntan 
absence includes the involuntary element, since absence due ¢ 
injury, illness, and other circumstances outside the individual: 
control are classed as voluntary. In regard to the question as \y 
whether or not miners wish to work a full year, itis believed that the 
figures give a decisive answer, as very little falling off in attendance 
is shown for those mines in which operating time approaches a [ull 

ear. The attendance in mines showing the best operating tiie \ 
ess than 5 per cent below the average for all mines. It seems ))\!- 
able, the report states, that actual attendance does decline as the 
number of days of operation increases but that this deeline is yer 
small. Large numbers of men in mines of the highest working | inc 
have an attendance per cent. practically the same as the averave (v1 
their occupation throughout the country. 
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Opportunity for Collateral Employment, and Loss of Employment. 


Tt has been shown that while there is great diversity in the nuiber 
of days worked by different mines the average number of days in 
which there is an opportunity to work is about 223. For wor! 
in, such a mine the unemployment amounts to about 85 days or 
more than one-fourth of a year. While no statistics are available 
as to the extent to whieh miners are able to earn money at otlier 
occupations, field investigators of the Coal Commission were instruct: 
to secure as much information as possible in regard to collateral 
employment. 

rom all that could be learned it would seem that there are some 
instances where a considerable number of miners have outside work, 
such as farming during the summer months, but taking the country 
as a whole there is little opportunity for other employment, nor 's 
much advantage taken of such opportunities as do exist. In est: 
mating the opportunity of miners to supplement their income '\ 
outside work it must not be forgotten that a mine reported as opcr'- 
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ng 223 days works on a larger number of calendar days, as a mine 
‘day’ is a full-time day, ordinarily of 8 hours, and may consist, for 
example, of 4 hours’ work on two separate days. Furthermore, idle 
‘ay davs of @ Miner are not commonly grouped in periods of any length, 
Us but are Usually scattered a few days at a time over a large part 
of the year, and if a mine is running a miner can not be absent for 
ay considerable period without losing his working place. In 1921, 
yen the average days were less than half of a full-time year, prac- 
tically half of- the 1,929 bituminous mines tabulated worked during 
every pay-roll period of the year. Mining properties are largely 
situated im the mountains, and there is usually very little work out- 
side of mming available even if the opportunity to work steadily at 
other work existed. Except for a few relatively unimportant fields, 
in the West where mine operation is so irregular that work at mining 
in the winter and at farming in the summer has gained some foothold, 
the miners on the whole stay by mining throughout the year 

Complete loss of employment which comes from discharge or lay- 
of is a rather remote contingency in the mining industry, and in 
ceneral the miner has a greater security of tenure than the factory 
worker. A mine in a period of depression does not usually lay off 
or reduce its force; it simply shuts a for a time and then resumes 
operations. In spite of the depression in 1921 the total number of 
niners (663,754) was larger than in any preceding year, and although 
it was. estimated at the greatest period of unemployment that there 
were from 140,000 to 180,000 out of work, most of these men still 
considered themselves coal miners and returned to work as soon as 
the mines reopened after the depression. 































Anthracite Industry. 
Opportunity to Work. 
N CONTRAST with the intermittency of employment in the bitu- 
minous mines, irregular operation in anthracite mines no longer 
exists in serious form, although 20 years ago it was considerably 
greater than in the soft-coal industry. 

In the anthracite industry a full-time year is considered to be 304 
days, allowance being made for 52 Sundays and 9 holidays. The 
average number of days worked in 1918 was 293, and in 1920 and 
1921,27Leach. In 1921, 67 per cent of the anthracite miners were in 
collieries which operated as many as 270 days; 59 per cent in col- 
leries that operated as many as 280 days; 40 per cent in collieries 
operating as many as 290 days; and 6 per cent in collieries whieh 
operated as many as 300 days. Making allowance for the few 
collieries working only a fraction of the year, which pulled down the 
average, a more typical figure for 1921 would be 285 days. 

The collieries are classed, for statistical purposes, as railroad com- 
panies, large independents, and small i ne are An attempt was 
nade to determine to what extent the time lost by anthracite mines 
is due to seasonal fluctuations. It was found that in 1921 there 
was very little seasonal variation in mine operating time. The 
independent collieries reached a rather low point in August, but the 
lowest point reached by either the railroad or independent collieries 
was in neauaber: 

The average hours per start worked by the collieries was 7 hours 
and 52 minutes, or approximately the 8-hour day. Breaker time, 
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in the anthracite mines, does not, however, accurately Measure 
either the time actually worked by the men or their opportunity ;, 
work. Day workers work on days when the breaker is not running nj 
sometimes work longer than the breaker on days when it is in (pers. 
tion. Contract miners generally work the same number of sta»: 
as the mine or a few less, but in nearly all collieries they sometime 
work on days when the breaker is idle either at getting out coal, jy 
preparation for mining, setting timbers, etc., or as company men a; 
day work. | 

ay men work so much overtime that it was impossible to do. 
termine with any degree of accuracy the amount of absence jo} 
counterbalanced b overtime among them; moreover, absence amone 
them is not regarded as a serious problem. Among contract miner 
the attendance per cent in 1921 averaged 90 for contract miners, 9% 
for contract miners’ laborers, and 92.7 for contract loaders in the 
few mines which have them. The weighted average for ail tonnage 
men ‘was 89 per cent, and the absence rate, therefore, was 11 per cent 


Hours of Labor. 
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The anthracite mines have been on a basic 8-hour day since 1916, 
though an analysis of the full-time day of 44,003 company men iy 
April, 1923, showed that 907 men, or about 2 per cent of the company 
men, had a full-time day in excess of 8 hours. Of these 907 men, 
156 had a full-time day of 9 or 93 hours; 57 a full-time day of 1) 
hours; 59 a full-time day of 11 or 114 hours; and 635 a full-time day 
of 12 or more hours. The majority of those on the longest hour 
were watchmen, though there were 83 power-house engineers and 
123 stablemen working 12 hours or over. 

Although there is a lack of comprehensive information in regard 
to the hours actually worked by the contract men, the following 
conclusions have been drawn from the studies of the commission, 
the records of one company which had accurate records on this 
subject, and data obtained by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in January, 1921: 


1. There is considerable variation in the hours worked by contract men in 
different collieries and sometimes on different days in the same colliery. The 
average for the highest of the 14 collieries was 1 hour and 50 minutes more than 
for the poorest—the poorest being lower than usual because it was pay day. 
The average for the highest of the six collieries of one company whose figures 
were tabulated for an entire year was 43 minutes more than for the lowest. 

2. In most collieries there is a scattering of men who come out in the morning. 
Those who come out very early usually come out because of some difficulty in 
mining. After 11 o’clock some come out who consider that they have finished 
for the day. 

3. In most, though not all, collieries men begin to come out in considerable 
numbers following 1 o’clock. This keeps up throughout the afternoon until the 
last come out at about 3.30, or sometimes a little later. 

4. The average hours worked (including time for lunch) is, in the case ol 
contract miners, about 7 hours or a few minutes over; the average time in tlie 
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mine, 74% hours, or a few minutes over. These averages include both those who I 
leave early in the morning and those who stay until the last. From frequen) and 
tables worked out for some, but not as yet for all, of the collieries, it appears tha‘ h 
the most common working day at the face is 7 or 7% hours, half of the men av 
falling within this range and being about evenly distributed; and that the mos! dep: 
common period spent in the mine is 7% or 8 hours. These figures are all [0 dav: 
contract miners. Wit 
5. Often the contract miner and his laborer come out together, buf some Neb 


times the laborer works longer, so that his average hours are slightly long’. 
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The Bureau of Labor Statistics figures showed the laborer as working about 
12 or 18 minutes longer. The company whose collieries were tabulated for 1921 
showed the laborers as averaging 34 minutes more. The 14 collieries checked 
in June gave the laborers an average of 5 minutes higher than the miners. 


Variation in Number of Employees During Year. 


A study, by occupational groups, of contract employees and day 
men in 40 railroad collieries and 48 independent silietes shows the 
roportion which the number of employees in any given month in 
1921 bore to. the number of employees in the month of maximum 
employment for each occupational group. In the case of the rail- 
road collieries there was an increase in the course of the year of more 
than 10 per cent in the number of contract miners, while contract 
miners’ laborers increased by almost two-thirds. There was also 
a small increase in the number of inside day men, but a 15 per cent 
decrease in the number of outside day men. Among the independents 
there was some fluctuation in the number employed, but nothing 
which showed any definite employment trend. 

The increase in the number of contract men, especially laborers, 
was without doubt influenced by the unemployment in other indus- 
tries in the latter part of 1921, but on the whole there is evident a 
complete absence of any employment changes which could be con- 
sidered as seasonal fluctuation. 


Relationship of Growth of Coal Industry to Days Worked. 


[S THE bituminous coal industry there is an evident correlation 
between production and days worked between any two consecu- 
tive years, particularly in the last dozen years. When this rela- 
tionship is traced over a period of years, however, it is shown that a 
permanent increase in tonnage has not produced a permanent im- 
rovement in days worked. The number of days worked rises and 
halls with production but at an ever-widening distance. In the 
decade 1890 to 1899 and again in the decade 1900 to 1909 the demand 
for coal increased to an extent that would have wiped out all inter- 
mittency of employment if the mine running time had shown a 
corresponding improvement. ‘The first of these decades showed an 
improvement over the whole period of only 8 days while the second 
showed a falling off of 25 days. The increase in the demand for coal 
between 1910 and 1918 would have given more than 300 days’ work 
to the mines as they were developed in 1910, but the highest level in 
this period was 249 days in 1918, and in 1920, with almost as large a 
production, an average of only 220 days was reached. The growing 
spread, therefore, between millions of tons produced and average 
ays worked is due in large measure to the opening of new mines and 
the employment of larger numbers of werkieldl. The 30 per cent 
idleness in the bituminous industry, then, is not due to a lack in the 
demand for coal as even greatly-increased demand might leave the 
situation no better. 

In the anthracite mines in the country there has been a constant 
and steady increase in the average number of days worked. There 
have been slight recessions caused by wage controversies, industrial 
depressions, etc., but in every case except the war peak the number of 
days worked has promptly returned to and exceeded its former level. 
With a few minor exceptions, since 1911 the number of days worked 
has increased even more rapidly than the number of tons produced. 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, October 20 to Novem. 
ber 17, 1923. 


ONTINUING a series of tables which have appeared in previo,; 
“o numbers of the Montuty LaBor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bitum iio) 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the nuiyho, 
working certain classified hours per week from October 20 iv \o. 
vember 17, 1923. The number of mines reporting varied each wee} 
and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of 4) 
nunes, but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to roy. 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The iiine 
included in this report ordinarily represent 55 to 60 per cent o/ jh 
total output of bituminous coal. The figures are aoe on da 
furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United State 
Geological Survey. 
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WORKING TIME IN THE BITUMINOUSCOAL MINESIN THE UNITED STATES, BY | 
OCTOBER 20 TO NOVEMBER 17, 1923. 


[Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geologica! 
























































Mines— T! { | 
Num- Ss arr. met bolt y depal 
__.. | bet of] Closed | Working | Working | Working | Working | Working | Working 
eS odl b= se rT yo har ag | than 16 | less than less than less than | less than , - RE 
B port- " * | hours. | 24 hours. | 32 hours. | 40 hours, | 48 hours. ; 
ing. 
. Per Per: x; Per Per} x Per | x; Per} x; Per Per 
No. é. No. a 1 No. ct. No. ct. No. << No. +s No. ct. N 
at tae arated Spare or ENS » agg F sles, s 
Oct. 20....| 2,307 | 672 loo. 1 57 | 2.5 | 201 | 3.7 | 312 |13.5 | 362 115.7 | 301 413.0 | 237 |10.3 4 1° 7 Female 
Oct. 27....| 2,383 | 726 |30.5 56 | 23 199/84) 337 /14.1 | 346 114.5 | 312 |13.1 | 218 | 9.1) 1s 7 Farm @ 
Nov.3....- 2,343 | 717 |30.6 56 | 2.4 | 229 | 9.8 | 338 4 | 314 |13.4 | 262 |11.2 | 217 | 9.3 | 2 } 
Nov. 10...) 2,365 | 768 132. 5 | 50; 2.1 | 178) 7.5 | 354 {15.0 | 317 113.4 | 264 |11.2 | 240 /10.1 T 
Nov. 17...| 2,382 | 747 (32.0 | 65} 2.8 | 230 | 9.9 | 351 |15.1 | 336 14.4 | 258 [11.1 | 228 | 9.8 | il 
j t | j | j a 




















Recent Employment Statistics. 
Massachusetts. ' 


i Sage was some improvement in the labor market of Massac|iu- 
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setts in October, 1923, as compared with the previous month. 

according to the records of the four State employment offices. 
although the situation was not quite so favorable as it was in October, | 
1922. The total number of persons placed by the above-mentioned 0! en 
offices in October, 1923, was 3,383, an increase of 6.7 per cent over the 9 Wdus 
preceding month. The number of persons called for m October, aaa 
1923, was 4,067, or 3.1 per cent more than in September. | hic " 
aggregate number of persons placed by the four offices in the irs! 
10 months of 1923 was 35,265, or 9.8 per cent over the record for (\ 
corresponding period in 1922, while the number of persons reque: tc’ 
by employers for the first 10 months of 1923 was 44,685, an increas 
of 5.5 per cent as compared with the number called for in the ‘1's! 
10 months of the previous year. 











1 Information received from Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, Nov. 30, 192 
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The number of persons on the pay rolls of 787 establishments in 
October, 1923, was 228,494, an increase of 1.8 per cent as compared 
with the number on the pay rolls of these same establishments in 
sep te smber. 

In the six principal industries, however, which normally employ 
almost one-half of the wage earners of Massachusetts, curtailments 
were quite pronounced. In the cotton- goods industry 22 reported 
nor! nad full-time operations and 22 less than normal schedules. 
(ther industries reported operations as follows: 


Establish- Establish- 
u- ments on ments on 
es normal less than 

schedules. normal 


schedules 


vd ee eeawiacounes ee 13 
es Woolen and worsted goods________.._._-.--------- 24 17 
Foundry and machine shops____________------- +@2 21 
Electrical machinery apparatus and supplies_ APS yee 7 5 
a ee 2 oe) ee I 5 

Ohio. 


T! HE following data on the activities of the State-city employment 
service of Ohio for November, 1923, were furnishec by the 
department of industrial relations of that State: 


RECORDS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO FOR NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Appili- Help Reported 


Referred. 











™ Group. cants. | wanted. placed. 
7 Males, skilled, unskilled, clerical, and professional.............. 32, 966 13, 439 13, 109 | 11, 815 
7 Females, domestic, industrial, clerical, and professional. ..-.. -. 13, 913 | 7, 925 7, 739 | 6, 719 
7 RE Les Sk Py pay ae 471 494 | 445 375 
4.0 ——__—_—— —- —_— - — 
p EN TRS pe 8 Rarey We BET Ca Oe PRES Tae a ewes, eee eee ee 47, 350 21, 858 21, 298 | 18, 909 





Wisconsin.’ 


HERE was a reduction from 82,059 to 80,605 employees, or about 

1.8 per cent, in Wisconsin m: wnufacturing industries from Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15, 1923. The total pay rolls, however, showed a 
gain from $1,990,482 to $2,019,286, or 1.4 per cent, and average 
weekly earnings increased from $24.26 to $25.05, or 3.3 per cent. 
The losses and ¢ gains from October, 1922, to October, 1923, in number 
of employees, total pay rolls, and average weekly earnings in various 
ndusteial and nonm: anual groups are given in the | following table. 











Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin. I Sales Market, Madison, October, 1923 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE FROM OCTOBER, 1922, TO OCTOBER, 1923, IN NUMBER op 
EMPLOYEES, TOTAL AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLS, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EArnine, 
IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN. 























Per cent of change in— | Per cent of ch: 
=: 4 Num-| | Aver- - aus Num-| 
Kind of employment. ber of| Amount| age Kind of employment. ber of | Amou 
em- | of pay | weekly| em- | of pay 
ploy- | roll. earn- | ploy-| roll. 
ees. | ings. | ees. 
ees 2 eS eae 
Manual. Manual—Concluded. 
rrr ree fy SE, Ses Highway construction....| —1.1 As 
itis s ono 0+ 5 ocuia tate +34.3 +-51.5 | +12.8 || Railroad construction ..... | —5.5 | 7 
Stone crushing and quar- || Marine construction, ete...|+26.2| +81 
gra ca —3.3 | +10.7 | +14.6 || Steam railways........... 148.4) 42.1 
Manufacturing............ +7.7 | +18.6 | +10.2 || Electric railways.......... | —8.7 | 5 
Stone and allied in- | Express, telephone, tele- | 
Ms. ceccsaseu +2.9 +66 .|. $26 S. -S . eacciie ciascil’ —7.0| —4.2 
ers +11.2 +23.8 | +11.3 || Wholesale trade........... +18.3 | +15.7 
PE iwadiedccctet dies +8.1} +23.8 | +14.6 || Hotels and restaurants....| +9.9 |......... 
a iiicth 6 oka Sine as +27.2| +36.8| +7.6 | 
RS Pe —3.2 +3.7] +7.1 | Nonmanual, 
in steaisirs wos bau +6.5) +12.4]) +5.5 | 
ee +5.8 +3.6 | —2.1 || Manufacturing, mines, and | | 
Prk cakes tennis od +7.7| +23.0) +141 quarries........... Swale Ka +4.5|) +8.2 
Light and power...:.- eT +6.4 | +15.9 Ce eee i—9.5) —1.2 
Printing and publish- | Communication........... +7.9 | +8 
a +8.3 +10.0 | +1.6 || Wholesale trade........... | —3] +3.6 
Laundering, cleaning, | Retail trade—sales force | 
and dyeing.......... 415.2} +29.4| +124 |} omly.................... +6.3 | 4. 
Chemicals (including || Miscellaneous professional 
soap, etc.)........... +2.9 +5.3 | +23] services...............-. 8 7.7 
|| Hotels and restaurants....) —2.3 |........ 
Building construction.....|....... —2.0 | —24.5 | | 








The 10 public employment offices of Wisconsin placed 11,937 per- 
sons during the four weeks of October, 1923, a gain of 12.9 per cent 
as compared with the record for the preceding month, but a decrease 
of 11.5 per cent from the October, 1922, figures. From September to 
October, 1923, there was a considerable reduction in the demand for 
common labor for building construction, highway construction, and 
farming. In the latter month, however, increased numbers of men 
were requested for logging and transportation lines. 

In the calendar year 1922 the public employment offices of \Vis- 
consin placed 113,665 persons. The gross amount expended by tiie 
local governments where the offices are located was $14,945.82, or au 
average of 13 cents per placement. The expenditure of the State 
was $46,996.17, or an average of 41.3 cents per person placed. The 
Federal franking privilege and supplies furnished by the Federal 
Government probably saved the beat administrations $5,500. 

The public employment offices charge no fees either to workers or 
employers. Had the persons placed by these offices paid fees equiva 
lent to those charged by private employment agencies, such [ce: 
would have sipepatiietal. $370,000, according to the following 
estimate : ‘ 


112,003 manual workers, tradesmen, etc., at $3 per placement_ --—-_-_-_- $336 , 0U9 
1,662 clerical and professional workers at $20 per placement_--_----_- 33 , 24 
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German Decree on Raising of Funds for Unemployment Relief.’ 


had been granted extraordinary powers by the law of Octo- 
ber 13, 1923 (Ermédchtigungsgesetz), was the issuing of a decree 
on October 13, 1923, changing the method of raising funds for unem- 

Jovment relief. 

The principal provisions of the decree, briefly summarized, follow: 

In principle, four-fifths of the costs of unemployment relief within 
the district of a public employment office, and the cost of maintenance 
of the office, shall be borne equally by employers and workers, while 
one-fifth will be met by the commune which established the employ- 
ment office. All workers who are liable to compulsory sickness in- 
surance under the workmen’s insurance code or to insurance against 
sickness in a miners’ fund, as well as their employers, are required to 
nake contributions to the funds for unemployment relief. The 
amount of these contributions is to be fixed by the administrative 
committee of the public employment office in fractions of the con- 
tributions to sickness insurance. The contributions shall be so fixed 
as to cover four-fifths of the cost of unemployment relief in the dis- 
trict of the employment office, but not to exceed 20 per cent of the 
contributions for sickness insurance. The contributions for unem- 
jloyment relief are to be paid at the same time as the contributions 
for sickness insurance, the sick funds to remit the former without 
delaw to the commune administering the public employment office. 

The communes shall contribute to the unemployment fund one- 
fifth of the costs of unemployment relief in their districts, but not 
more than one-fourth of the combined contributions of employers 
and workers. On resolution of the communes concerned, the dis- 
tricts of several employment offices may be combined into one un- 
employment insurance fund. 

If the maximum contributions of employers, workers, and com- 
munes temporarily fail to cover the expenditures for unemployment 
relief in districts with extraordinary serious unemployment, a subsidy 
may be granted by the Federal and State Governments to cover the 
deficit, but not until at least two weeks’ contributions have been 
paid by employers and workers. 

The administrative committees of the public employment offices 
shall, as far as possible, make the granting of unemployment relief 
conditional upon the performance of some kind of public work 
which may be offered to the unemployed. If no work of this kind 
is available, unemployed persons under 18 years of age shall receive 
aid only on condition that they attend general educational or voca- 
tional training courses or schools. 

The kind, amount, and duration of the unemployment relief are 
to be determined by means of decrees issued by lie Federal Minister 
of Labor after consultation with the administrative council of the 
Federal employment service (Reichsarbeitsverwaltung) or with a 
committee loraied from among its members. Within the limits 
set by such decrees the administrative committee of each employ- 
ment office shall determine the form and extent of unemployment 
relief to be granted to the unemployed within the district. 

The decree became effective on Wanietber 1, 1923. 


—— —_ 


. Germany, Reichsarbeitsverwaltung, Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Nov. 1, 1923, p. 704. 
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Development of German Industry, 1913 to 1922.! 
PB tial » the war the German Federal Government made a; 


trial and occupational census about every 12 years (1882, |x9- 
and 1907) which gave an accurate picture of the develo) me; 
and state of economic life in Germany. This census covers y,; 
only industry, the handicrafts, commerce, and home work, but 4). 
agriculture and forestry, building and transportation, house},), 
work, the professions, and salaried private and public emp|oyo.. 
Owing to the high costs, such a census could not be carried out xf; 
the war, and will probably not be made for several years to ¢o1 
The only recent statistics available from which to draw conclusion, 
as to the effect of the war and the post-war period upon Germy 
economic life are those compiled annually by the factory and min, 
inspection services of the various German States and yam d ii 
their annual reports (Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeami 
Bergbehérden). These statistics do not, of course, give such a com. 
prehensive picture as the industrial and occupational censuses.  , 
a rule, they cover only industrial establishments subject to inspec tio 
that is, establishments employing at least 10 workers or operated |) 
motor power. 
In the following table these statistics are reproduced in summary 





form. ‘They show for the years 1913, 1917, and 1919 to 1922 the 


number of establishments, adult male and female workers, an 
juvenile workers of both sexes in the various industry groups. _|' 
should be noted, however, that the statistics compiled by the factor 
inspection services are not strictly comparable, as the services o! 


the individual States do not use an exactly uniform method in o}tain- 


ing data. For 1913, 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922 the statistics ar 


complete, but for 1917 no data were obtained for Alsace-Lorraine. 


Baden, and Hesse. It has also been impossible to calculate \ 
absolute accuracy the losses in establishments and workers cawse( 
by the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine, Posen, east Upper Silesia, par 
oO 


West Prussia, and other territory, yet, broadly viewed, the follow- 


ing table gives a fairly accurate picture. The figures for “all industry 
oups’’ include, beside those given for specified industries, data [v1 
akeries and small painters and interior decorators. 


1 The data on which this article is based are from: Germany, Reichsarbeitsverwaltung, Reic! 
blatt, Berlin, Oct. 1, 1923, pp. 406*-411*; report from the American consulate at Berlin dated Ovi. 
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Ni 1922, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Number 
Year, and industry group. vane | Meets viendo 
ments. | over 16 over 16 
| years. yeal 
Mini 
ane, Sere aba. . es a. i 3,019 831, 943 10, 188 
1087... dda RAn Men cab daca cbse .- cebiGal 2,355 660, 246 50, 940 
OQ | Se das AB ba bh sd. oo dcelbcdes cede chaos 2,616 784, 896 36, 971 
0) AA, AEE GBS ov epsen ss dicktad 2, 983 936, 758 26, 333 
Gt AE ce dR Side nop dthin od b= ose dated 3, 057 983, 376 20, 875 
ee SRS Te RGR AL Ce 3,017 883, 440 9,424 
[ron and steel industry 
1O13. . o Sub pe +6 0 << Mann bda -- cscbdscctccccsccbng 1, 256 301, 758 5, 781 
587 ..o AA Miata GARLSE > - ob EDS Bs s seat dhed 1, 296 259, 673 60, 728 | 
RG i CARRERE pea TE ay | 1,320] 284,383 18, 954 | 
Tv ee 8 SES ee Seer et eee | 1,575 290, 587 18,250 | 
RE OS BOT Ta eee a Soe 1,588 303, 164 | 15, 261 
ee eee Se Pee 1,643 299, 287 | 10, 638 
Stone and earthen ware: 
eee MD BOE, . oo. ap clbib pci - « omplilbed 21,708 | 537,089 72, 590 
O07 . . i. citi cihetc dhe Makin dis < csowtbe bes sven akin 15,718 | 156,080 | 60, 362 
eR a eee ee) eee 15, 502 | 287, 859 | 59, 510 
Pee. | BG cea etkads 5. 4.0ad.005., <> deeh. 15,437 | 342,575 | 68,712 
ee Oe ae eee ee) eer te 16,217 | 387,016 | 75, 114 
ee | SR Lae. fd... oon dob obaes cin dude d 16,661 | 442,882 | 89,795 
\etal working and machinery: 
9063 ... 5 deb owededuha~ce cp ohare veecs coccbed 48,625 | 1,528, 573 156,635 
SORT 2 EG & ola Oe bad Ge 2 3 04 cheb ends cces ékbnd 44,345 | 1,346, 074 681, 510 
ee ee ee eee Se eee ee 51, 074 | 1,494, 783 282, 193 
MD. 1k alien Sa dabiet abies «0h ovat sekbecces caled 55,939 | 1,653,633 273, 300 
RE. sf eee cies Ge Soak oo 04 Hbdd pea o cowdbiod | 61,296 | 1, 733,419 254, pee 
Se RE Me Oe Sill | 66,191 | 1,940,557 | 324,128 
Chemical industry: 
ON: QR eee ee eee ee 2, 911 145,944 | 26,749 
DONT), 2d aie die 0 bo GUS. Sabin de band o cobic ober desu 3,014 221, 738 183, 373 
OED, . 5 hates cele eo NE Soh ch cn Sa witb cd woctbcel 3, 029 176, 730 48, 428 
SO ee ee ke ee a ded | 3,188 | 207,558 43, 408 
a ee AS ee ee ee ee ee } 3,310 203, 764 41,944 
MOOD. . AMAR Dok Sin Bhd dns oeGn ch > on dan | 8,322] 225,015} 49,720 | 
Illuminants, soap, fats, oil, et« 
TIED Rn edwdh btbe seks cineccseccccesest | 3,776 | 69, 866 9,079 
Ot Oe ery eee eT eT re 3,279 | 47,026 16, 958 
Re 8 fs PRES PET 3,623 | 75,128 14, 105 | 
ve ILS RLS GAAS BSS Re REM | 3,749] 81,955 13, 867 | 
TTR Ta ee GREET, ODT es CFE ee | 3,932} 87,236 14, 948 
TS. 4 Sanna, Socuoonrocsees 3, 982 87, 787 16, 840 
Textile s and clothing: | 
SE rs ae Se eee Pee | 69,314 | 512,350 | 721, 867 
NOI te teak. don has Swage erp anstsee | 53,516 155,355 | 484,208 
ROG Aiea lclehd do ncey te bic t 0+ dddas cot dobpned 54, 255 260, 835 492,772 
ee ad |, do cwenigenate 55,487 | 326,066] 577,594 
SOG a bel ceblsebab bade se dd sede Jedcoded 60,679 385, 516 662, 437 
oo BRR ee ee eee ee ry 63, 129 456, 271 810, 362 
Paper: 
NOES Wile oo BN SA bs 0 cheld Sh. ce « cebnldg - we bbb ohh 4,391 115, 071 64, 757 
NR ne dbccpewale’ | 3,831 52, 570 68, 296 
Te i ERAS Bis ccc ckddwdekes dasdocdsuawedl 3, 974 87 , 098 65, 340 
Se RIEL 2 cca pag md > spills cwgapnneneodel 4,119 103, 486 69, 022 
“Ame OS LRU ES AEA ae S 4,244 110, 550 70, 103 
MORE, . cRiaMAID «BE ~ hdd bedide inh - -SniJeb -- 4s bbb 4,993 125,053 | 85,679 
Leather, hair, bristles, and rubber: 
WOOD. SER ER d, .60b tn ce dscdcs ic ckbbrceuts | 3,163 91,534} 21,432 
RO Cee ee a ee 3,014 39, 885 35, 871 
es ce Ds elas. debaeewadeasocecaceqec 3, 268 64,916 25, 840 
UN AEN Saat SRL 6k) 2 Sokidan - kid daar 3,356 | 71,275 | 24,799 
Eg Ek hie oodles ss ceqagvaqucs ogee 3, 626 83,673 | 30, 137 
LOG, . PPM. bbl, 1... ocewesas-cdbdeoe | §©4,055 | 103,337) 42,045 
Wood working and brush making: 
Ce. Cah anccdaeh bcweds cecetinees | 33,723 382,751 | 36, 320 
DUET ino a EE ERS oo dddcc cebbdate bhorhbiée crthian | 31,349 179, 316 | 74, 302 
EPR Ee uc bbs once thoph me 6+ sebib o<diup 35, 429 323, 371 55, 435 
Ses oA ARES Oho heb adod bhdab bebe oo bnmecee 38, 651 353, 399 2, 293 
UE ee SCA don... ek occ uaredccadd-cangees 06:40) 370, 659 52, 081 
eA ncn towdeccneecissedes se, | 43,997 | 416,990 65, 594 


~ 
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This is not the exact sum of the items but is as given in the report. 
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875, 350 
757. 533 
R52, 583 
005, OSS 
, 043, 570 


925, 787 


— 


321, 436 
349, 761 
320, 661 
L 322, 233 
329, S&S 
320,633 


647, 608 
239, 740 
369, S81 
435, 297 
487,218 
562, 476 


823, 588 
268 , 038 
973, 911 
119, 137 
179,625 
481, 862 


ho NO we tO 


180, 568 
430, 002 
235, 605 
259, 160 
253, 520 
283, 546 


81, 819 
67, 867 
19], 957 
9S, 078 
104, 396 
107, 152 


— 


387, 202 
709, 528 
825, 859 
YSU. 404 
, 147,779 
, 330, 526 


_— 


199, 014 
142, 073 
168, 654 
187, 798 
194, OS] 
228, »* 565 


120, 802 
&2, 942 
95, 793 
100, 760 
119, 883 
153, 458 


453, 823 
289, 466 
414, 853 
445,511 
167, 172 
1 534, 663 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND OF WORKERS IN GERMAN INDUsTR\ ym 
1222, BY INDUSTRY GROU PS—Concluded. ‘0 








Number of worker 


| Number 











. . ‘Ss - 
Year, and industry group. —" Males | Females | 
ments. over 16 | over16 Children 
years. | years. 
— _ —_—— a 
Fooastuffs, beverages, tobacco, etc.: 
Bs ok Sees on csGeh Ube nsahJch SOBA we do boUuek 97,985 | 467,849 | 191,721} 54,348 713 ¢ 
SE Gh sweet «cecil Valbdekat donc cbiteccodvbud 89, 269 | 250, 875 216,203 | 48,794 In’ om 
EB a RS oS a Oh Tes 87, 782 305, 645 182,391 | 37,772 ang 
ES 5.00 UB... bobndnc «Class cube oct cece 89,907 | 330,335] 204,158} 38717, => 
RE Pa ee a eee 7 es 97,623 | 373,216 | 234,302 | 45,889 653° 4n 
SE in nook SBR ads onus CE cetbeced ovbewe 101,002 | 392,555 | 250,703 48,056 6912 
Cleaning (laundries, etc.): 
RRR eA! RS A RS Re ee 4,302 | 13, 064 39, 596 | 2, 923 
FRE SS oF Hee deh ts on os ab eey as ch Fo ces 4, 142 | 6, 835 31, 547 | 2,972 
sn 5 ahuahniial + < oka Pith Vnnned Siaeet ee an ap dinien 4,171 | 9, 106 35,742} 2,615 \ 
SL ETRE. L. robln. <olcbdectth...dcccel 4,193 9,132 | 30,438 1, 972 
RL deMaRl.. JEUG. Bis. sa ook PTS? Re TG | 4,234 9,627 | 29,352 1,81] 
Pe RG ORR Se ea 3, 966 8,771 | 25,799 1, 588 
Building trades: 
I ee a a ee ee 14, 221 262, 886 | 703 13, 303 7 
BY «od Seah « «de bored ln 0 nS dale ech Zdded | 9,987| 89,116 6, 522 7,149 102 789 
nn. S sells Joh J edn. s. J aoe. Soe | 10,926 | 165,015 2, 364 &, 358 175, 737 
BRA A Re RACKS aaa 11, 666 177, 657 1,472 9,715 | 188 &44 
RS 2 oe OR BOs sun Soon 12, 637 215, 702 1,530 12,018 PA 
IS Ss SC Pe | ee eS on Hobe | 13,214 264,440 | 1,723 16, 213 289 
Printing trades: 
AE TR SIS cet ewes yee oe ee ee | 8,912 | 134,197 45,437 | 20,563| 2 
SSHRC TIRED 1a BTR eg pre | 8,095| 61,821 51,219 | 19,339) 439 
EES SS | a Se) ae Oy ee 8,271 | 106,651 46,372 17,119 | 170 
PER 5. Ali ocpl's Sal Wire das 4vs CONUS we cau Stded 8,401 115, 837 49, 805 15, 376 is 
OR a eae a Ree Fae | §8,540| 122,669 52, 231 14, 494 1g 
ES + Uuhbheiis Bed ubylcugsnee Atak ch dock y | 8,577 | 124,203 60,169 | 14,247 19 
All industry groups: ee 
Wey: rege DOF AT Wer * Gaee ee | 324,524 | 5,409,546 | 1,405,621 | 571,006 | 7,386.17 
tel Ma scde mbbude Se xu Shh «hth oauebetid 274,528 | 3,545,181 | 2,038,993 | 585,562 | 6, 169,73 
0 Se ee ee Ste ae |) ae el 286,946 | 4,442,072 | 1,372,010 | 487,064 | 6,301.14 
ih ae esl 5 hos 5.4 dale sack tebe 300,434 | 5,015,196 1,458,224 | 494,550 | 6,967.97 
ad als Bin nde D0Gbd Seo. pa didece daddies | 324,169 | 5,384,340 | 1,559,289 | 517,778 | 7.461.4 
Pcs Midi 25 ol, Woah. SRA cot | 339,041 | 5,783,711 | 1,846,947 | 584, 964 








The outstanding facts revealed by the statistical data in the 
preceding table are briefly analyzed below by industry groups. 

Mining.—The number of mining enterprises in operation in 1{)13, 
1921 and 1922 shows little change. In 1922 their number was 
but two less than in 1913. The figures for 1917, 1919, and 192) 
are considerably lower. It should be borne in mind, however, tha 
about 200 mines, which employed 40,000 workers in 1913, are located 
in Hesse, Baden, and Alsace-Lorraine, and that figures for these 
territories are missing in the statistics for 1917. When the Saar 
district went under French control about 28 mines, with 44,000 
miners, were lost. In 1922, through the transfer of east Upper 
Silesia to Poland, the number of German mines was reduced by 61) 
and that of miners by 120,000. The occupation of the large luli 
mining district by France and Belgium has, moreover, made |! 
impossible to give correct statistics for 1922. The statistics in th 
preceding table show, as might be expected, an increase during the 
war in the number of female workers employed in mines, al 
rapid and progressive decrease in their number in post-war yeu. 

Iron and steel industry.—Data for Baden, Hesse, and Alsace- 
Lorraine were not available for the year 1917. Alsace-Lorrame 
alone employed in 1913 approximately 65,000 workers in these 1 
dustries. In 1922 the number of establishments in operation w:s 
1,643, as against 1,256 in 1913 and 1,588 in 1921. The total number 
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of workers employed in each of these three years shows little change 
in spite of the adoption of the three-shift system in place of the former 
usual two-shift system. This stability of the number of workers em- 
ployed reflects not only the loss of the iron and steel industry in 
Lorraine and east Upper Silesia but also a lessened demand for 
structural steel. 

The effect of the war upon this industry group manifests itself 
in the much smaller number of male workers over 16 years of age and 
in the phenomenal increase in the number of female and juvenile 
workers 1n 1917. 

Stone and earthenware.—In the industries comprised in this group 
(quarrying, stonecutting, brick works, cement works, potteries, 
glass works, etc.), the number of workers decreased during the war 
to about one-third the pre-war number. The recovery of these in- 
dustries after the war was generally very slow; only earthenware 
and porcelain factories have experienced a fair revival. 

Metal working and machinery.—It is apparent from the table 
that the metal working and machinery industries have prospered 
since the war. The number of establishments in operation in 1922 
was 36.1 per cent greater than in 1913 and 8.0 per cent greater than 
in 1921. Further, the number of workers employed in these indus- 
tries has steadily increased since the war. In 1922 the number of 
workers employed was 2,481,862, as against 1,853,588 in 1913 and 
2,179,625 in 1921. 

In view of the importance of these industries to a nation engaged 
in war, it is not surprising that the number of female and juvenile 
workers employed in them in 1917 was much greater than before the 
war. In 1917 the number of female workers was 681,510 and that of 
juvenile workers 240,454, while the corresponding figures in 1913 
were 156,635 and 168,380, respectively. ter the war the number 
of female and juvenile workers decreased steadily until 1922, when 
there was again an increase in the number of both. ‘The total 
number of workers (adults and juveniles of both sexes) increased 
steadily after the war. This increase in the number of workers is 
largely due to the fact that before the war most of the plants operated 
on a shift of 10 or more hours, while since 1919 a large number of 
enterprises have worked two shorter shifts. 

The machinery industry has profited since the war by a stream of 
orders from industrialists who found it necessary to replace worn-out 
equipment. Other business resulted from the post-war development 
of the electrical industry, from efforts to restore the railroads to’ 
their pre-war efficiency, from the increasing demand for automobiles 
and agricultural machinery, and from the reconstruction of the 
German merchant marine. 

Chemical industry.—Owing to the large réle played by chemical 
warfare in the World War the chemical industry became one of the 
most important industries and the number of workers employed in 
it increased from 180,568 in 1913 to 430,002 in 1917. The number 
of female workers rose from 26,749 in 1913 to 183,373 in 1917. After 
the war the chemical industry greatly reduced the number of em- 
ployees, but since 1919 there has been a slow increase in the total 
NR of workers, which in 1922 was 283,546, as against 180,568 in 
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Illuminants, soap, fats, oil—In this industry group there way. . 
decrease durmg the war m both the number of establishme);< 
operation and the number of workers employed. Since 191{) }),); 
have increased from year to year, im 1922 the number of es/.:\})/\x), 
ments in operation being 3,982 and the total number of wopko. 
—_ 107,152, as against 3,776 and 81,819, respectively, in | 9): 

extiles and elothing.—The figures for 1917 indicate plainly, |, 
spite of the missing data from Baden, Hesse, and Alsace-[o):y\1, 


which territories had 4,500 establishments and 140,000 workers jy 
1913, how seriously these industries were affected by the war, the 
total number of workers having decreased from 1,387,202 to 7())) 59x 
After the end of the war there was a gradual steady recovery, »nqd jy, 


1922 the total number of workers employed was 1,390,526, or Nearly 
the same as m 1913, although the number of establishment. }),\ 
decreased by about 6,200. 

Paper.—The paper industry suffered less from the war than othe 
industries. The war brought a demand for paper products {o |, 
used as substitutes for certam textiles. There was also a <j rone 
demand for paper bags for sand, paper for posters advertisiny war 
loans, paper and cardboard for food tickets, and paper as a subs! itute 
for leather beltmg. In 1920 exports picked up and the indusiry 
enjoyed increasin vi ea until the fall of 1922. In 1922 ther 
were 4,993 establishments m operation which employed 228.545 
workers, as against 4,391 establishments and 199,014 workers in |)/3. 

Leather, hair, bristles, and rubber —Within this group the rubber 


industry suffered most during the war as a consequence of the block. 
ade. e€ ae as a whole, however, did not suffer materially in the 
war years and has made a speedy recovery since 1917. Compared 


with 1913 the group had in 1922 28 per cent more establishments. and 
the number of wotliets employed had also imereased 27 per cer 

Woodworking and brush making.—The table shows a notal)le in- 
crease in the industries within this group. In 1922 there were in 
operation over 10,000 more establishments than im 1913, ani the 
number of workers had increased by nearly 18 percent. The wood- 
working industries picked up rapidly after the war. The large num- 
ber of post-war marriages lt a lively demand for furniture; saw- 
mills were busy because the coal shortage caused a demand for wood 
as fuel. Sash and door factories, however, did not recover as ra)icly, 
owing to lack of building activity, and employment was also poor in 
box makimg and cooperage. 

Foodstuffs, beverages, t , ete.—The industries within this group 
suffered more from the scarcity of materials during and after t!:o war 
than any other mdustry group. That the group has not yet recov- 
ered from the effects of the war is indicated by the fact that in |{)|5 
it employed 713,918 workers and in 1922 only 691,314, and this in 
spite of a shorter working day. The number of establishments 
increased from 97,985 in 1913 to 101,002 im 1922, but this was due 
to the fact that in post-war times a number of very small esta!)/is!i- 
ments that would otherwise not have been inéluded in the statisiics 
of the factory inspectors had introduced operation by motors. 

Cleaning.—The decrease m the number of laundries and « (lic! 
cleaning establishments and in the number of workers employe: i! 
them is probably due to the fact that owing to the high prices charged 
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for washing and cleaning many households now do their own washing 
and cleaning. 
Building trades.—The retrograde movement within this group is 
largely due to the stoppage of building activity brought about by 
restrictive rent legislation. 

Printing trades.—The printing trades have not yet fully recovered 
from the effects of the war. The most noteworthy fact is the large 
‘nerease in the number of female workers in this industry group. 
Their number has risen from 45,437 in 1913 to 60,169 im 1922. 

All industries —lf to the figures for all industries covered by the 
preceding table there be added figures for bakeries and small painters 
and interior decorators, the total number of workers decreased by 
1.200,000 im 1917 as compared with 1913, and that of adult male 
workers by over 1,800,000. This decrease in adult male workers 
was partly offset by an increase of about 600,000 in the number of 
adult female workers. After the war most of the female emergency 
workers were discharged, and in 1919 the number of adult female 
workers was even lower than in pre-war times. In 1920 and 1921 
their number increased gradually, and in 1922 adult female workers 
formed over 22 per cent of the total industrial working force as 
against 19 per cent in 1913. The number of juvenile workers shows 
only a slight increase in 1922 over pre-war times. The increase in 
the number of establishments in 1922 over 1913 is due to the fact, 
already mentioned elsewhere, that a number of very small establish- 
ments that would otherwise not be subject to factory inspection have 
in recent years introduced operation by motive power. 








Unemployment in Russia.’ 


territory of the Soviet Republic. Hitherto unemployment has 

been confined chiefly to the industrial centers—Moscow, Petro- 
grad, Kharkof, and the Don district—but recently the unemploy- 
ment problem has assumed a serious character in the provincial 
towns also. On September 15, 1923, the last date on which the unem- 
ployed registered at employment offices were enumerated, the total 
number in the Soviet Republic was 2,496,500. The great majority 
of the unemployed are skilled workers of the textile industry and 
miners. The unemployed unskilled workers have largely gone to 
the rural districts and therefore no longer register at the employment 
offices. It is stated that the funds appropriated by the State for 
unemployment relief are exhausted, so that the feeding and housing 
of the unemployed has to be greatly restricted. 


OQ’ LATE, unemployment has yeasty increased within the entire 





Shortage of Native Labor in South Africa. 
A aeons to a joint report of the secretary to the American 


trade commissioner at Johannesburg and the American consul 
at Port Elizabeth (Commerce Reports, Oct. 15, 1923, p. 143), 
there is an increasing shortage of native labor in the Rand. 
l Wirtschaftsdienst, Hamburg, Oct. 19, 1923 p. 974. : - _ a 
[139] 
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Increasing shortage of native labor in the Rand has lowered the prod, 
of several mines—the Crown mines, which have the largest output on { 
and the Simmer and Jack mines finding it necessary to close down over week 
A slight improvement was noted in [the supply of] native labor, 167,609 ) 
employed in the gold mines at the end of August, an increase of 1,167 o 
More Portuguese natives are being recruited, but the mines are still short go,,; 
15,000 workers of this class. ‘ 

The failure to obtain sufficient natives has adversely affected the employ... 
of whites, not only in the mines but in certain other industries. Premier Sm), 
recently announced that the Government was spending £ 16,000,000 [$77 S64 yy) 
par] on reproductive works, such as railway construction and afforestation—;,. 
the relief of white unemployment, Although wages of 9s. to 10s. [$2.19 to : 
par] a day are offered, it has been difficult to induce men to leave the t. 
the country, necessitating the employment of natives. At present 1,400 me 
employed on railway construction and, in addition, a number are engaged 
construction of 35 grain elevators which are being erected by the Railwa 
Harbors Administration in various parts of the country. 
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Ment Standards for Building Trades Apprenticeships. 

Muts 

L000 Pe en eee : , , 

"fot CONFERENCE of delegates, representing the various interests 
2.43 A concerned in the building industry, called by the Federal Board 
18 for for Vocational Education, metin Washington on November 15, 
n are 7 ° e ~~ ° m 
nt, Meto consider the problem of securing and training apprentices. The 
sand Memeeting was not open to the pong but according to the bulletin 


of the Cleveland Building Trades Employers’ Association, emphasis 
was placed on the necessity of organizing apprentice training on a 
national seale. To accomplish this, it was agreed, certain standards 
must be adopted, and any plan failing to measure up to them must 
be considered unsatisfactory. The following Weis ide met with 
yeneral approval: 
' |, A representative committee is essential to determine the need 
and supervise training. 

2. Evening schools are less desirable than day schools. 

3. Cooperation of public schools is essential. 

|. Adequate incentives should be provided with guaranties through 
joint action of employers, such as: (a) Continuous employment; 
(b) guaranty of opportunity to become a craftsman; (c) guaranty 
of opportunity to secure training in technical phases of the trade, 
drawing, mathematics, sciences, etc.; and (d) elimination of inter- 
mittent employment after apprenticeship. 





Housing Situation in Goteborg, Sweden. 


CONSULAR report from Goteborg, Sweden, dated October 26, 


f 1923, states that the city of Goteborg has voted 4,298,400 
7 kronor ($1,151,971, par) for the construction of new homes, 


of which 1,000,000 kronor ($268,000, par) represents a loan to private 
builders of dwellings for the ‘‘own-your-own-home” movement. It 
is estimated that, exclusive of the loan to private builders, the amount 
set aside will build 453 apartments. At present, hundreds of families 
are housed in schoolhouses and similar structures. 
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Conference on Industrial Accident Rates Called by United 
Department of Labor. 


CONFERENCE on industrial accident statistics was he! 

A office of the United States Commissioner of Labor 5: 
December 3 and 4, 1923. This conference was called 

Secretary of Labor for the purpose of working out specific |. 
obtaining the necessary exposure, or number of man-hours \ 
so that accident frequency and severity rates may be dete: 
Invitations to attend this meeting were extended to represen 
of 12 of the more important industrial States and severa! 
agencies interested in accident prevention. The following 
States were represented at the meeting: Maryland, Massac 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, ani \ 
consin. In addition, the United States Bureau of Mines, the 
States Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Nationa! » 
Council were officially represented. 


Purpose of the Conference. 


‘THE primary purpose of the conference was to urge up: 
several State accident commissions and labor departme: 

desirability of securing the man-hour exposure records necessii'\ 

compiling accident rates for the more hazardous industries. 

A recent study by the Department of Labor has disclose 
there occur annually in the United States under normal ind 
conditions approximately 21,000 industrial accidents resu! 
death and 1,500,000 injuries resulting in disability of more th: 
week. Reports indicate that the number of accidents this y: 
be greater than ever before. This toll of industrial casualties ¢ 
year after year. It was felt that a material reduction in the num! 
of accidents could be effected and the installation of more ei! 
safety methods and the stimulation of accident-prevention w: 
the at of not only State accident commissions but also indi 
employers and employers’ organizations made possible if the \ 
industrial States would undertake— 

1. To obtain a complete record of tabulatable accidents fro 
rersonable number of selected typical establishments, by de) 
ments, in the principal hazardous industries in these States. 

2. To obtain the number of man-hours in such establish 
by departments. 

3. To compute accident rates for such industries, by departn 
from such data. 

4. To furnish the rates so computed to the United States DB 
of Labor Statistics to enable it to compile national frequenc: 
severity rates by industries and departments. 


Why Accident Rates are Necessary. 


CCIDENT rates are necessary for several reasons: (1) 
measure accurately the hazards and danger points in ind 
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and serve as @ guide to the safety engineer and factory inspector in 
‘heir accident-prevention work. (2) They furnish a yardstick 
whereby the effectiveness of safety work may be measured. With- 
out such rates the safety engineers and factory inspectors have no 
accurate way of ascertaining where and to what extent their work 
has been effective. In many States no reliable accident statistics 
are available to the factory inspection department and in practically 
no State are accident rates available. (3) They stimulate interest 
and competitive effort in safety activities between different plants 
in the same industry or between different departments in the same 
plant. Practically all of the firms or organizations which have 
materially reduced their accident cost are those which have been 
vitally interested in accident statistics and have computed accident 
rates. It is generally admitted that the accident statistics published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for the iron and 
steel] industry were in a large measure responsible for the very 
effective accident-prevention work carried on by this industry. The 
same has been true of the Portland cement industry, the rubber 
industry, the wood and metal working and other industries for which 
accident rates have been computed under the supervision of the 
National Safety Council. In nearly every case the compilation and 
publication of accident rates has stimulated effective accident- 
prevention werk. In the iron and steel industry, during the last 
10 years, fatality rates have been reduced 50 per cent, the frequency 
rate for all injuries 44 per cent, and the severity rate 34 per cent. 
In the detiediturel machinery manufacturing industry during the 
past 10 years the accident frequency rate has been reduced 73 per 
cent and the severity rate 42 per cent. 


Action Taken at Conference. 


NASMUCH. as the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 

United States Bureau of Mines, the United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the National Safety Council were already 
compiling rates for certain industries, it was agreed that the industries 
selected for accident rate compilation should be distributed as 
follows: 


_ |. State industrial commissions and labor departments are to compute rates 
for-— 
1. Building erection.* 
2. Trans tion and public utilities. 
(a) Street railways. 
(6) Electric light and power. 
3. Metal products. 
(a) Foundries.’ 
(6) Locomotives. 
(c) Engines. 
(d) Agricultural machinery. 
(e) Machinery, heavy (not otherwise classified). 
(f) Machine shops (not otherwise classified). 





_ 'It was recommended that rates for building erection be taken up with the construction companies 
by the States, with a view to interesting these companies in furnishing the necessary data to the States, 
or ia und the compilation of rates themselves. 

*A number of the larger foundries have for a number of years been ey eeinen.| their experience to the 
sureau of Labor Statistics and accident rates have been computed by the bureau as a part of its accident 
statistics in the iron and steelindustry. It was agreed that the Bureau of Labor Statistics would furnish 
to the several States the names of the companies reporting to it so that the States need not request these 
companies to furnish the same data to them. It was further agreed that if the States desired to include 
those foundries reporting to the Federal Bureau, the latter would relinquish them. 
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I. State industrial commissions and labor departments are to comput 
for—Concluded. 
4. Wood products. 
(a) Sawmills. 
(6) Planing mills. 
(c) Furniture.’ 
. Vehicles. 
(a) Railroad cars. 
(b) Carriages and wagons. 
6. Boots and shoes. 
7. Textiles. 
(a) Cotton. 
(6) Woolen and worsted. 
(c) Silk. 
(d) Knit goods. 
8. Paper and pulp. 
9. Flour and grist. 
II. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics is to compute rates fo; 
1. Iron and steel (crude products). 
(a) Blast furnaces. 
(b) Steel works. 
(c) Rolling and tube mills. 
(d) Iron and steel fabricating. 
_(e) Wire. 
2. Shipbuilding. 
(a) Steel. 
(b) Wood. 
3. Slaughtering and meat packing. 

III. The United States Bureau of Mines is to compute rates for— 

1. Mining.* 
(a) Coal, bituminous. 
(b) Coal, anthracite. 
(c) Metal. 
(d) Quarry. 

IV. The United States Interstate Commerce Commission will conti 
secure data from which accident rates may be computed from railroads, sub- 
divided into train service, maintenance of way and track service, car shops, 
locomotive building, and machine shops. 

V. The National Safety Council is to compute rates for *— 

1. Vehicles. 
(a) Automobiles. 
2. Stone products. 
(a) Cement. 


en 


Insurance of Uniformity in Accident Statistics. 


|X ORDER to insure uniformity in the accident statistics to be 

compiled by the States and other jurisdictions, it was agreed that 
the committee on statistics of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions should prepare the nece-- 
sary standard classifications and formulate uniform methods ani 
definitions for the use of these jurisdictions. 





3 Under furniture is to be included the manufacture of wooden furniture and the combined w: 
metal furniture but excluding the manufacture of metal furniture alone. 

4 Until recently the Bureau of Mines has compiled only fatality rates for coal mines, obtainins ¢! 
number of fatalities from State mine inspectors and the exposure from the Geological Survey. !t !\s 
now undertaken to obtain direct from the mines the exposure and the number of both fatal and no fata! 
accidents. It was agreed that the Bureau of Mines would furnish the several States the names ©! | !1c* 
mines now reporting to the Federal bureau with the understanding that the States would urge «' 
mines to report and furnish similar data to the United States Bureau of Mines. ! 

‘The National Safety Council, through its several sections, has been compiling accident rates (0! 4 
number of other industries, such as metal products, wood products, rubber goods, ete. It was auree¢ 
that a cooperative ye should be worked out at a special meeting of the National Safety ‘ 
sections, to be held in New York City, Jan. 19, 1924. 
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Record of Industrial Accidents in the United States for the Year 1922. 


By Cart Hooxstapt, or THE U.'S. Bureau or LABor SrTarTIstTICcs. 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken to 
publish annually a record of the industrial accidents in the 

United States as reported by the several States. An article 
bringing together the industrial accident statistics in the United 
States up to and including 1921 was published in the December, 1922, 
issue of the Montuty Laspor Review.’ In the previous compilation 
the accidents reported by the several States were not classified accord- 
ing toseverity,except by separation into fatals and nonfatals. Inthe 
present article an attempt os been made to classify the accidents by 
severity, although this separation is far from satisfactory. Some of 
the States could furnish only the total number of fatal and nonfatal 
accidents, including in the letter all permanent and temporary dis- 
abilities. Other States published only their compensable accidents, 
the waiting period ranging from three days to two weeks. Still 
others gave only the number of agreements or claims and did not 
state whether or not these included all compensable accidents. Con- 
sequently it was difficult, if not impossible, to arrange the accident 
data into a comparable severity classification. However, wherever 
it was at all possible to do so, an attempt was made to classify the 
data by severity in order that the statistics of the various States 
might be made more comparable. Accidents resulting in no dis- 
ability were eliminated whenever possible. 

It should be strongly emphasized that this is not a complete record 
of the number of industrial accidents which occur annually in the 
United States. The data should therefore be used with caution. In 
general it might be said ‘that the accidents here recorded are only 
those which come within the scope of the workmen’s compensation 
acts, and not always even all of these, but in no State does the com- 
pensation law cover all industries and employments. Agriculture is 
exempted in every State except New Jersey; nonhazardous industries 
such as eeentile establishments, domestic service, and the profes- 
sional and clerical occupations are excluded in practically vaehalf of 
the States; and interstate railroads are not subject to State laws, 
and consequently most of the accidents sustained in this industry 
are not included in the record here given. Six States have no work- 
men’s compensation laws at all. 

The following table shows the number of industrial accidents as 
reported by the various jurisdictions for the year 1922. The data 
were taken from the published reports of the several States, or were 
furnished to the Bureau of Labor Statistics upon special request. 





'A more elaborate presentation of the same data was published as Bulletin 339. 
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Inasmuch as the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics publish, 
annually the number of accidents in the iron and steel indusi« 
the Bureau of Mines those in mining and similar industries, anc {/\. 


Interstate Commerce Commission those occurring in connection jt} 
the operation of steam railways, it was thought desirable to inc!ic¢ 


these accidents in this article. It should be pointed out, however, |}; riou 
the accidents in iron and steel, mining, quarrying, etc., are included 
in the data in the previous table as reported by the States, whereas 0 


probably most of the accidents on steam railroads are not so included 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN IRON AND STEEL, MINES, QUARRIES, METALLURGIC\) 
WORKS, COKE OVENS, AND ON STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES DUR}: 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1922. 








S ber ' 


rate: 


Temporary 
Industr7. Perma-| Perma- disability. 
‘ nent | nent 


Death. | total | partial 
| 


YUMI 
dis- | dis- 
ability. ability. 


2 weeks 
|; and 
| under. 


Over 2 


: 

| Number of accidents causing— 
| 

' 

weeks. 








OE Se  —_— 1978 | 232,120 |......... 
ESS ee a ae a ee oe EE da gudedshehemmagent ra vie 6 iid 
ais Sh EEG sin Gh ote cawe bo becv eu bdssdes 344 9 231 6,510 | 19,330 | 
pO ee ee ere eee 45 | 2 76} 1,625 4,975 | 
Ree SMe dead nab es ebdnsecsscdnovies 132 | 20 377 2,142 9, 300 
SBS ds ES a ee ay eee 29 1 35 387 1, 287 


1 Includes permanent total disabilities. 

2 Includes all temporary disabilities. 

3 Only fatal accidents in coal mines are reported to the Bureau of Mines. 

4 The 117,197 nonfatal accidents include only those resulting in disability of over 3 days. 


Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States During 1922. 
Tt annual report of the United States Bureau of Mines analyzing 


the coke-oven accidents in the United States during the 

calendar year 1922 is published as Technical Paper 34) 
The report states that accidents at both beehive and by-product 
ovens during the calendar year 1922 resulted in a lower injury rat 
than for 1921; the fatality rate at beehive ovens was lower than 1°”! 
but that at by-product ovens was slightly higher. Reports receive: 
by the Bureau of Mines from operating companies showed that the 
fatality rate for beehive ovens was 1.66 per 1,000 full-year workers 
(equivalent 300,00" shifts) as compared with 1.76 in 1921; the injury 
rate was 98.28 as against 118.52. At by-product ovens the fatality 
rate was 1.57 as compared with 1.09; the injury rate was 92.15 as 
against 137.50. In this comparison the figures include all injuries 
that resulted in disability for at least one day. 

The reports for 1922 covered 26,867 beehive ovens and 7,24‘ 
by-product ovens that were operated all or part of the year. The 
number of men employed at both classes of ovens was reported is 
19,278, an increase of 19 per cent over the previous year; the total 
shifts worked by all employees numbered 5,470,939, an increase of 32 
per cent; and the average number of workdays per man during tlie 
year was 284, as compared with 257 days in the preceding yeal. 
_ The number of accidents at coke ovens for each of the seven yea's, 
1916 to 1922, classified by type of disability, is shown in the following 
table: 
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eg NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF INJURIES AT COKE OVENS, 1916 TO 1922. 
* : — SaaS — = a 
oy — | 
ay Character of disability. 1916 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 
4] L LF ahhh eat 
Lf} P | 
A ‘Wee oe OL oe 45 | 76 73 3 19 17 9 
: <prious (time lost more than 14 days 
at " Permanent disability— 
| Potal .. 22. cence ccc ec cece ccccccnccces 2 | 2 2 | 2 an st 1 
ed Partia la Pn Pepa eer ae 81 | 72 73 12! 76 | 24 35 
1c pe SES: Cag RRR Che SS SES ee ee 686 | 735 969 790 722 | 318 387 
y lis ime lost 1 to 14 days, inclusive)....... 4,468 | 5,904 6,748 | 3,118 2.614| 1,511 1, 287 
Thbel Mn haha deresso655-lacccvecs 5, 337 | 6,713 | 7,792) 4,031 | 3,415 1,253 | 1,710 
AL Total fatalities and injuries............. 5,282 | 6,789 | 7, 865 | 4, 084 3,464 | 1,870 1,739 
: den CAD Sindiystyer «endvqrassovne “31,603 | 32,417  32,: 389 | 28,741 28, 139 | 16,204 | 19,278 
The following table shows the number of men employed, the num- 
ber of fatal and nonfatal i injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident 
} rates during the years 1916-1922. 
JUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYED AT COKE OVENS, FATAL AND NONFATAL INJURIES, 
AND FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENT RATES, 1916 TO 1922. 
; . Number . je 
Men employed. killed. Number injured. 
a Per 
Year. . ctual Equivalent 1,000 Per 1,000 
"1 © he in 300-day Total. 300-day Total. 300-dav 
ons workers. work- | workers. 
Y ers. 
‘ Ld ail —— 
ee ee er eee wh 31,603 34, 119 45 | 1.32 5, 237 | 153. 49 
’. EL RMES ) Ry Ree 32, 417 | 35, 595 76) 2.14 6,713 188. 59 
ee ee eee eee eee yore 32, 389 35, 476 73 | 2.06 7,792 219. 64 
DRS GO SR Ger ae 28, 741 | 27,674 53} 1.92 4, 031 | 145. 66 
Bey OO Pe et Ss 28, 139 | 29,921 49 1. 64 3,415 114.13 
_ Sear et Se Us Sree pee 16, 204 13, 868 17 1, 23 1, 853 133. 62 
\ verageYor Six vears............... 28, 249 29, 442 52 1.77 4,840 "164.39 39 
PB i 8 aly reece ah tet be Me 49.278; — ~ 99) 1.59! 1,710 ~~ 93.77 
iC 
" The following bis shows the illedking of fati ities and injuries at 
4 coke ovens and rate per 1,000 300-day workers for the year ending 
* December 31, 1922, by causes: 
| NUMBER OF FATALITIES AND INJURIES AT COKE OVENS AND RATE PER 1,000 300-DAY 
- WORKERS, 1922, BY CAUSES. 
Le Killed. Injured. 
is a 
y Cause. | Rate per Rate per 
; Pie Aga. 1,000 : 1,000 
\ | Number, | 300-day Number. 300-day 
Ss workers. workers. 
~ — SS eee = 
ats, lorries, and motors. ..........-...- ee ee ea ® 0. 44 146 8. 01 
0 Railway cars and locomotives.......................-.- 4 | . 22 20 1.10 
J Coke-drawing machines. .................-.-seceseeeees l 05 70 3. S4 
e Ele te, oS. oe 8 cn lade curaaseusse l 05 25 1. 37 
pe ES eS RR ee- an aoe 5 28 247 | 13. 54 
is eA SEE TEN “SF Le Maen 149 8.17 
} ~aifocation from gases... .. iL SERID . cb vt tebccdble neste dlebdidoatthdctc demas 8 | . 44 
ul ee i ird_.. cccdadebscoon 3 17 240 13. 16 
) peaexPlosions i al 3 ll 17 | . 93 
4 EES tench orl ew ISI. Sei sSeb alee IS dceedees 5 . 28 
e Falling Se EE ET 2 ll 225 12. 34 
ALL. D0). 20th . ci Gbad cha couds dfodod Jie bbe clec ess tees. 46 2. 52 
r. RUMUUDOEOP OUND. .....i..00ccccccacccociecoceccss.oce 1 | 05 19 1. 04 
: _ SAREE SEIS LLL. a e: 2 A 493 | 27. 03 
g EE EEL ae ee ee ee a 29 | 1, 59 1,710 93.77 
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Accidents on Steam Railroads in the United States in 192). 


TATISTICS of accidents on steam railroads in the United Sjajq, 
S in 1922 are presented in Accident Bulletin No. 87 of the [nto 
state Commerce Commission. Under the commission’s ry. 
railway accidents are divided into three main groups: Train accideni. 
train-service accidents, and nontrain accidents. The comunissi,, 
defines train accidents as those arising in connection with th: Opera. 
tion or movement of trains, locomotives, or cars that result in danac. 
to equipment or other railway property in excess of $150. T'pqjp. 
service accidents are defined as those arising in connection with {hp 
operation or movement of trains, locomotives, or cars that result jy 
reportable casualties to persons, but not in damage to property jr 
excess of $150. Nontrain accidents are defined as those not cajjse4 
directly by the operation of trains that result m reportable cas\ia\tie: 
and include sosiaiae occurring in machine shops, ete. Fatal acc. 
dents are defined as those in which death occurs within 24 hours afte 
the accident. 
The following table shows the casualties to persons on steay 
roads in the United States for the year ending December 31, |')22: 


CASUALTIES TO PERSONS ON STEAM ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, 








| 
Other persons! 
































Employees, P 
- : ersons car- 
including , . : . (trespassers | 
those not Passengers. a and nontres- | 
Class on duty. : passers). | 
| In- re In- |,-; In- Jes In- In. 
Train accidents..............} 256] 1,787 96 | 2,848 10 253 54 | ge) 4 1 
Train-service accidents ....... 1,042 | 30,697 104 | 3,305 15 398 | 4,274 | 8,667 | 5,4 13. 067 
Nontrain accidents........... 359 | 84, 763 31 559 2 6 110 | 1, 464 474 
} | ji—— - 
RE RS 1, 657 p7, 197 | 203 )6,712| 27) 747 | 4, 438 paaas 6, 32 





Decline in Tuberculosis Death Rate. 


N ADDRESS by Dr. Louis I. Dublin before the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association’ 
shows the extent of the decline in the death rate from tuber- 

culosis in the past 20 years and discusses the causes underlying this 
decline and the prospects for the future control of the disease. 

In 1900, the first year for which there are reliable statistics on 
tuberculosis for any large part of the United States, the death rate 
was 195.2 per 100,000 of population. Ten years later the rate in 
the same geographical area, that is, the original registration States 
and the District of Columbia, had dropped to 164.7, a decrease o! 
15.6 per cent, while in 1920 the rate was 112, or a reduction of 42. 

r cent in the 20-year period. In 1921 the rate had fallen stil 
urther to 94.2 per 100,000. 

Accurate mortality records have been kept since 1911 of 4 
group of about 15,000,000 strane 9 ny le insured in the industrial 

epartment of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. In 191! the 





1 Dublin, Louis I.: The Causes for the Recent Decline in Tuberculosis and the Outlook forthe !) 1" 
New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1923. 
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mortality rate from tuberculosis per 100,000 insured persons was 
994.6. In 1921 the tuberculosis rate had fallen to 117.4 and in 1922 
to 114.2, a decrease of 49.2 per cent between 1911 and 1922. In the 
first six months of 1923 the records show a decline of 5.3 per cent 
among white and of 2.4 per cent among colored policyholders from 
the figures for the same period in 1922. 

The improvement in the death rate from tuberculosis recorded in 
‘these two groups means that 100,000 fewer persons are dying each 
year from tubereulosis in the United States than would have died if 
‘the rate of 20 years ago still prevailed, which, the writer says, justi- 
fes his statement that ‘‘the decline in the death rate is the most 
outstanding item in the tuberculosis problem.”’ 

Students of the problem hold two opposing views or theories as to 
ithe reason for thisdecline. The first view, and the one most generally 
accepted, is that the improvement in the tuberculosis death rate in 
the past 20 years is due to the general improvement in the welfare of 
the mass of the population, and that this improvement is due, in 
the main, to activities within human control. In view of the fact 
that a large proportion of the population is exposed to infection, and 
that these who ote tuberculosis, and later die are those who have 
not sufficient resistance to overcome the disease, a program of general 
education of the public was developed. This was based upon a 
knowledge of personal hygiene designed to teach individuals how 

best to strengthen their resistance to the development of active 
' symptoms of the disease. The campaign against tuberculosis, there- 
fore, aimed at finding the large number of persons who had contracted 
the disease and instituting curative measures as well as preventing 
such persons from infecting others. A definite and active program 
was worked out which included the building of sanatoriums for the 
care of early cases and of other institutions for the care and segrega- 
tion of more advanced cases; the establishment of tuberculosis clinics, 
and the training of many physicians in the technique of diagnosis of 
the disease. 

The aim has been constantly to improve the status of human beings, 
and while the importance of the constitutional factor in contracting 
the disease has been recognized, the endeavor has been to make the 
best of the constitutional equipment of the individual and to improve 
undeswable conditions of the organic and physical environment. 
Therefore when such an important reduction is shown in the ravages 
of the disease, those who have been active in developing the world- 
wide measures toward cure and prevention naturally claim that a 
measure of the decline may be credited to them. 

The theory held by the opposing group minimizes the importance 
of environment in the control of tuberculosis and stresses the fact that 
the decline in tuberculosis began in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, preceding by many years the present methods used in the 
fight against the disease. This group, while admitting the univer- 
sality of infection, insists upon the importance of the genetic or 
inherited constitutional factors and claims that those who become 
victims of the disease are a special group whose constitutions have 
doomed them in advance. They believe that the tendency to tuber- 
culosis is inherited like other physical characteristics and that the 
environment, mode of life, and efforts to avoid infection or to build 
up individual resistance can have little effect upon the general situa- 
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tion. The improvement in the mortality rates from this disease tho, 
‘believe then is due to a natural selection which has left us With ; 


° ° P il g 

more immune and resistant population. 
These two theories are examined by the writer in the light of {}, 
statistical data available, with the view of determining how far ¢}, 


agree with or are controverted by the mass of facts. The geograp}. 
ical variation in the death rate from tuberculosis is the first fact ¢},; 
favors the theory that environment and care affect the incidence of 
tuberculosis. While tuberculosis is present in rural sections of {hp 
country, it is much more prevalent in the cities. The death pat 
from tuberculosis varies greatly also in the different States, the ray 
per 100,000 ranging from 37 in Nebraska to 141 in Delaware, it) 
some States such as California and Colorado showing even high, 
rates, due largely to the migration of tuberculous persons to thoy 
sections. In almost every instance, too, the rate for the urban area 
is materially higher than for the rural areas, and this in spite of {iy 
fact that most of the sanatoriums and hospitals for the tuberculoy 
are located in the country and the deaths that occur there are ¢)iarge, 
to these divisions even though many of the patients are city resi ents, 

The reason for this the “environmentalists,” as the writer calk 
them, believe to be the more generally healthful living and employ. 
ment conditions of the country as compared with the city, where ther: 
is greater housing congestion, carrying with it more liability to infee- 
tion, employment in industries which are frequently distinctly haz 
ardous to health, and where the people are in general poorer ane les: 
well supplied with good food and fresh air. The difference in the 
rates between the various cities and States is explained in much the 
same way, as the places which have the lowest rates are often those 
which excel in efforts to provide adequate facilities for the eare of the 
sick and for the education and protection of those who are well. 

The “ geneticists,’ or those who believe the deciding factor is the 
inherited constitution of the individual, have not made much of th 
fact of geographic variation, since to do so they must argue that th 
differences in the death rates represent innate differences in the 
population of the different sections, a difficult point to make as 
there is no reason for supposing that there are such differences in 
our-races and populations as this theory would indicate. 

A marked difference exists in the death rate of the two sexes ani 
between the different age groups. Mortality from tuberculosis i 
much higher among males than among females. In the period fro! 
1911 to 1920 the death rate of white males among the industrial policy 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. was 36 per cent highet 
than among white females, and among the colored, the mortality 0! 
males was 8 per cent greater than that of females. These rates var) 
at different age periods, there being little difference between the 
sexes up to the age of 10, but after that time and up to the age oi 2 
the mortality rate among females is higher, while beyond the age © 
30 the rate for females drops rapidly and throughout the rest of life 
remains below that of males. e white male rate is highest at abou! 
the age of 42 years, when it is 477.2 per 100,000, and the white female 
rate is highest at about 27, when it is 240.2 per 100,000. ‘These 
differences are explained by those who hold to the theory of environ- 
ment by the different physical conditions surrounding the life of men 
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and women, the improved mortality rate among women as age 
advances being due in large go to the more sheltered life the ma- 
‘ority lead, and their better habits and care of themselves. 

The mortality figures by race show a decided immunity on the part 
of certain races, such as the Jews and Italians, while the Irish show a 
peculiar susceptibility to the disease, but even this proved constitu- 
tional factor which is in favor of the genetic explanation of the disease 
has been shown to be capable of modification, as the rates among 
Jews and Italians vary according as they live in highly congested 
areas or in sections where living conditions are more favorable. It 
is entirely possible, therefore, for any people to modify a natural 
tendency to a high or low rate by the development or neglect of the 
safeguards of hygienic living. 

Different economic levels show sharp differences in mortality rates. 
The rate for industrial policy holders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. between the ages of 15 and 74 is 157.4, while among policy- 
holders in the ordinary department it is 68.4 per 100,000. The 
economic status clearly influences the incidence of tuberculosis except 
in the period of childhood and adolescence, when the rates for the 
children of working people are slightly lower than those for the same 
age groups of the general population. It is evident then that the 
higher rates among the working population may be ascribed in large 
measure to the strain of modern industry, improper or inadequate 
diet, poor housing, and lack of proper medical care. 

A study of the rates among occupational groups shows that those 
engaged m agriculture have the lowest rate and that there are 26 
occupational classes that show a mortality rate almost four times as 
great as farmers, while very high figures are shown for workers in 
occupations exposed to inorganic dust, such as file makers, cutlers 
and scissors makers, and tin miners, the last having a rate 12 times 
that of farmers. In general it has been considered that the highest 
tuberculosis rates in industry are found among those exposed to 
mineral and metallic dust, while certain occupations which involve 
exposure to organic dusts also have a high frequency. The occu- 
pea however, is not the sole factor, since the mode of life and 

ome environment of the workers also enter into the situation. 

The recent changes in the tuberculosis death rate have not affected 

all elements of the population equally, since among the group of 
industrial policy holders the rate for white males has declined 55 per 
cent in the period 1911-12 to 1921-22 while that for white females 
declined only 41.5 per cent. Among white males the decline has 
been greatest between the ages of 20 and 45, the period which 
originally showed the highest rates. 
_ There is no evidence to show that there has been any improvement 
in the last decade in the racial constitution of the people and even 
the eugenists point out that, if anything, there has been deterioration 
owing to the decline in the birth rate of the most favored classes and 
the extensive immigration of less favored people. The general status 
of the great mass of the people since the war has shown, however, a 
remarkable improvement through the betterment of the conditions 
under which they work, shortened hours of labor, and increased 
earnings. 
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It is estimated that in the past 10 years about 800,000 pers, 
have been eared for in the tuberculosis sanatoriums through 
country. Approximately 600,000 of these persons are stil! ajiy, 
which is estamated to mean a saving of 6,000 lives annually, |, 
addition the large colonies of tuberculosis patients who rec: 
same type of care that is given in the sanatoriums would | 


this number materially although it is impossible to estima. jj, 
number thus saved. The good results achieved by sanatoriun ¢-» 
are capable of further extension, the writer believes, through eo) euie ti 
cooperation with diagnostic and social service agencies with 2 yiey 


to bringing to their service a larger number of incipient cases. | he 
is also a field for further development of sanatorium and bed fac ilitig 
over many large areas of the country which are now inade« inte 
provided for. 

Based on the general trend of the last 20 years and modified | 
trend of the last five years, the writer estimates that by the ye, 
1930 the tuberculosis death rate will net be more than 50 per 1()0) (\() 
That this figure is not teo optimistic is shown by the fact that \vy 
Zealand and Australia have already attained this rate, while thre 
States in this country had rates below 50 in 1921 and two wer 
below 40. The rate may easily fall below this point in the near /uitur 
if, as is possible, some effective biological or other new metliod is 
discovered for the treatment or prevention of this disease. 


— 


Health Conditions Among Chemical Workers, with Respect to Eaming, 


HE results of physical examinations of men employed in v 
. 2 occupations in the general chemical industry made in 19! 
by officers of the United States Public Health Service av 
be in Public Health Reports, October 5, 1923 (pp. 2320-2322 
xaminations were made of 916 men, 629 of whom were muriic/ 
and supporting one or more dependents. ‘This group of married men 
was classified according to income in order to show the re!:' 
between size of mcome, certain physical measurements, and c: 
diseases and defects. No attempt was made either to confirm or 
disprove the conclusions which have been drawn from similar st ' 
the report containing only simple statements of certain cond 
found among this particular group of wage earners. 

The income range is not large and the differences noted in the 
study are, for the most part, also small. The group is divided into 
those whose weekly incomes come ‘within the classes, $16 and under 
$20, $20 and under $25, and $25 and over, while the number of per- 
sons in each group is 291, 230, and 108, respectively. The average az 
of the three groups range very closely around 35 years. The majo'\) 
of these men were Americans; Poles and Slavs, with a few Italian, F. 
were the principal other nationalities represented. . 

The following table shows by income classes, certain phy.\a 
measurements, economic and vital facts, and the rates per tho | 
for heart disorders and pyorrhea: 
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-taTTON OF CERTAIN PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS, DISEASES, AND VITAL AND 














































































‘SOng ECONOMIC FACTS CONCERNING CHEMICAL EMPLOYEES TO INCOME. 
, the —- ———— 
liv A ver- 
ive, Men examined.| Aver- | Aver- | Aver- age A ver- 
In age age age right age 
aan Income group. ‘ Aver yearly | hours | chest | hand vital 
the Num- | “a59 | earn- |worked|expan-| dyna- | capac- 
es ber. bg ings. jperday.| sion. | mom-|! ity. 
ase age. . 
ee a a CORE Oa Che Pe Fm 
the eon ae 
aot | Kilo- | Cubic 
aie Inches. | meters. | inches. 
iter $16 to $19.99 per Week.......-...-.......------ 291 35.07 | $861 9.3 2. 25 49.0 | 224 
an 6%) to $24.99 per week...... eee Le, SEES ae. 230 | 35.04 | 1,069 | 9.2 2. 30 40. 8 | 234 
VOW oor and over Per Week........................ | 08} 34.99) 1,341] 9<£7] 250] 43.5) 238 
no 1——— —- | ——--- -_-— _ |, ————_—_—_—__} po} -- -_——_—___—— 
nett A REN GE eeB et cedewessecsesesass. 629 | 35.03 | 1,017 9.3] 2.30] 40.7 23 
li leg o —— 
Lely Children. A verage num- Rates per 
ber of- 1,600 
the neuen | é ~ 
Year Aver- | Aver- Per lon 
, , cent R < | Persons Hear 
UU), a a | born — | per —? Pyor- 
, - - er dis- q 
N CW ber _ ber Lee. person. | he orders. — 
hres born. | living. living. | 
Were | | en en en 
ture $16 to $19.99 per Week. ...........-222-----e-- 3.05 | 2.35 77.3 104]; 2.63 8 460 
OO 0p GI I Es bo acces cccccccevcscnces 2. 57 2. 21 | 85.61 1.18 2. 31 2 $17 
is 595 aml QVM ld devs doe dbs cstin eres és 2. 43 2.09; 86.0] 1.38] 2.25 { 203 
\ll groups......... buaets scvedevdek io Sae 2. 25 80. 1 1.16 2. 46 65 400 


This table shows that the groups are about the same average age 
‘and work about the same length of time each day. ‘The occupations 
are not seasonal, so that there is no unemployment to be charged 
against any group. 

The dynamometer readings, chest expansion, and vital capacity all 
increase as the incomes increase. With the increase in income the 
number of children born and the number still living decrease, while 
the percentage of children born who are still living increases with 
income. From this it appears that a child belonging to the better- 
paid group has a better chance of living than a child in the group of 
more poorly paid workers. The number of rooms per person in- 
creases an the number of persons per bedroom decreases with in- 
crease In income. There was found to be an average of nearly five 
rooms for the average sized family of a little over four persons and an 
average of 1.6 bedrooms. The congestion was slightly higher than 


Ue this in the lower income group and a little lower in the better pais 

rP group. Heart disorders and pyorrhea, which both showed high 

‘ce! Me incidence among the poorest paid workers, decreased as the income 

pel ES increased. 

rity In this study, then, chest expansion, dynamometer readings, vital capacity, 

ng number of rooms per person, and per cent of children still living all show a direct 

correlation with income, whereas the number of children born, number of chil- 

_ @ecren living, number of persons per bedroom, cases of pyorrhea, and of heart 

cal [Bedisorders all show a negative correlation with income. 

al 


There seemed to be no relation between the size of income and such 
physical conditions or defects as overweight and underweight, hernia, 
deiective vision, defective hearing, defective teeth, tuberculosis, bad 
posture, and diseased tonsils. 
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The report calls attention to the fact that results of this kin 
open to at least two entirely different interpretations unless {yj 


analysis is possible. It is quite possible that instead of | 
salary being the cause of poor physical condition a man’s p! 
impairments and other uniortunate circumstances take ay 


energy and thus work to keep him out of the higher income er), 
A case in point is that of heart disorders, which occur amone | 
and poor alike, so that it is possible that a bad heart condition , 
keep a man out of the better-paid groups by limiting his ear 


capacity. Lack of income also makes it impossible for th 


ployee to take care of physical ailments which require mone 


correction. 


As both of these forces operate at all times, sufficient dats 
careful analysis are necessary in order to draw definite conclusi 
For this reason the study so no claim other than that of relat; 
ship between size of income and the items enumerated, and the f{ 
are submitted only as one more contribution to the subject of inc 


and its relation to physical measurements and disease. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 
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Group-Insurance Plan of the Southem Pacific Co.' 
\ GROUP life insurance policy amounting to about $100,000,000 


Ups, 
rich 
may 
hing 
em- 
tee 


has been contracted for by the Southern Pacific Co. for the 

benefit of its 90,000 employees. The plan covers, in addition 
to the employees of the Southern Pacific Co. and subsidiaries, a num- 
ber of proprietary companies. Under the group-insurance law, 
acceptance by 75 per cent of the eligible res gt ay is required before 
it can be put into effect, and it is expected that this provision will 
have been met, so that the insurance can be made effective, by 
midnight of December 31, 1923. 

The plan includes all employees having at least six months’ service 
with the company. Such employees will receive $250 life insurance, 
the premium on which will be paid in full by the company. At the 
expiration of one year’s service the amount of free insurance is in- 
creased to $500, at which figure it remains as long as the employee 
remains in the service of the company. 

An opportunity is given to employees one year or more in the service 

to purchase additional insurance up to $3,000, the amount taken 
out by any individual depending on the monthly rate of pay. The 
total monthly cost to employees of the additional insurance is 70 
cents for each $1,000 of eddiéional insurance, the difference between 
this amount and the actual cost being borne by the company. The 
free insurance given by the company will be without tical exami- 
nation, and if the employee oe out additional insurance within 
the prescribed period no examination will be required, although after 
that time one may be called for. It will not be required, however, 
when the increased insurance is taken out because of an increase in 
the wage rate. If an employee’s wages are reduced the amount of 
insurance will remain eiuiecd. 
. In case either sickness or accident results in permanent total 
disability before an insured employee reaches the age of 60, no further 
premium will be collected, and the total amount of insurance will be 
paid in a series of monthly installments. In the event of the death 
of such an employee any unpaid installments will be paid in a lump 
sum to the designated beneficiary. 

The company may, at its option, continue the insurance for a period 
not exceeding 90 days in the case of employees who are temporarily 
absent from service through no fault of their own, and in the case of 
unavoidable absence because of sickness or accident the insurance 
will be continued. Employees retired on a pension before the effec- 
tive date of the plan will be treated as ain, employees in regard to 
the free insurance given by the company, and employees retired on a 
pension after the plan becomes effective may retain both the free 
and additional insurance carried by them, without change of rate. 

The group-insurance plan does not in any way affect the rules 
and regulations of or the benefits resulting from the present Southern 
Pacific hospital service and pension system. 
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Railway Age, New York, Nov. 3, 1923, pp. 827, 828. 
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Recent Workmen's Compensation Reports. 
Massachusetts. 

HE tenth annual report of the Department of Industria] \o,;, 
op dents of Massachusetts (formerly the Industrial Accident |}o4), 
reviews the experience under the workmen’s compensation) 49; 
for the year ending Faris 30, 1922. ‘There were reported to the hoary 
during the year 139,611 industrial injuries, of which 51,105 were ta}y. 

latable injuries, distributed as follows: 


i BR ee BU sn apth sty Be) Gg MOS USL It SIE credit 
Permanent total disabilities. ..___.___._.___._- 2 eee 
Permanent partial disabilities.__.----.........-----.-.------ 
Temporary total disabilities— 

8 ce OL A EE A i ge i. 23 | ' 

Over 1 to 2 weeks____________-_-- os 27 IGE Ts 8.: 

ee Ge Si ies ted - oo he hs + oe eu 17 ,020 

However, of the 51,105 tabulatable injuries reported, only ‘(7 


were insured cases—i. e., cases in which the employer had ace): 
the compensation act. Of the 306 fatal accidents reported, 61 Wor 
noninsured cases. 

The total compensation and medical cost under the act duru 
year, as reported to the Industrial Accident Board by the insu 
companies and the State government with its political subdiv: 
is shown by the following table: 

COMPENSATION COST IN MASSACHUSETTS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, | 





| | —— as — = ~ 
Total amount. | Average per | 


' 

Type of payment. case. | 
oy era | $1, 974, 747 21 | 
che sdibktebés shatewesd< 723, 105 2,928 
) Nonfatal...2.....2......2.... ___ 8,352,300 127 | 
0 rn oe rere 6,050,152 j.---..--- +000 








The number of tabulatable injuries, classified by industry a) 
tent of disability, is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF TABULATABLE INJURIES IN MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE YEAR ! 
JUNE 30, 1922, BY INDUSTRY AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY. 


“{ Figures in parentheses represent permanent total disabilities. ] 








Accidents resulting in— | 
} 


























|D 
Industry. | . enter oor a oT ——. 
| disability, | disability. | disability. 
ET a op | ee | ene 25 215 8, 874 | 
nn accilcshalosscccseedsectares ceneasecesee 35 (1) 88 6, 397 | 
Ra cok iti duane nie teadesésdandtaecedt 25 224 5, 763 
Transportation, road, etc.............----+2-+e-++-2+--- 75 56 5,777 
Roamans CURGID. LL Sis) sd ds hl ede 37 67 4,611 
ES a Sree eae : > % oe 
RIOR a6niid - 4b Litddso 4 192M “bbcode <b oes 12 106 1, 539 
Ts skeitieacthece acceh 0 NERS: TEEPE RS AS ee 11 (1) 23 1,543 
Paper...... Rae tuba dbbbwewsed wile. did. ECL Ls... 7 61 1, 364 
See nee, wane are ere memsppncnsonccema-cenennnt ee ; . ous 
niin ef cada gh cota, WE. RL? RS Eee 558 | 
CMM SIGE 265 5 <n ddd ddd d 45> <b Spied Sinide 34.6 «bose 1 29 549 | 
pg SSR IE 3 : 58 | 
Smee ae. Et US A 7 503 
I a i i a | Se is ok 4a4 
DES: T'ta,e aabGudatebcadanegees case od reetebsape 6 il 382 , 
Cin Gines, S00MGa 5 4555 oh 5 send sie - beads pacer. 2 6 362 
i hi ce eee darchuasdsunsetuapeesetses 5 4 296 
Gumegac.l, Je. LN. ZR L000 es 1 2 269 
Ae i eee sel etee ices, i 2 112 115 
Miscellaneous transportation. ...........:...+.-+.-..-.- bihdnd$e dedde 3 77 v 
UD MIEN wo cacccccetenscccubscccccccces 82 (2) 144 3, 983 | 
DE SS GURN Maat onnalchees vobitealanasecescaaz sc 306 (4) 1, 26 1), 569 | 
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The report of the board contains comparative statistics covering 
the past ten years’ experience under the compensation act. The 





























Ace following table shows the number of injuries reported and the com- 
yard) fgmpensa tion and medical benefits incurred during each of the years 
ee 99. 
act E1913 to 1922: 
Oard “UMBER OF INJURIES AND COMPENSATION COST IN MASSACHUSETTS 1913 TO 
abu _— 1922, BY YEARS. 
; Tabulatable injuries. Benefits incurred. 
} Total 
num- , 
Year. ber re- | Total Per- | Per- sameeeid { 
ported.| num- | Fatal.| ee, bat rary an ee Medical. T otal. 
) ber. ‘ : total. , 
total. \partial. 
; | uae 
| ron i | Neikiae a Pile 
‘ny ee | 90,168 | 53,267 | 474 7 | 1,457 | 51,329 /$1, 263,185.40 | $414,195. 42 | $1,677,380. 82 
Peal) GS | | 96,891 | 52,430} 509 20 | 1,136 | 50,765 | 2,065,502.46 } 556,250.45 | 2,621,752. 91 
ted ROLE. . ooobaade | 94, 967 49, 758 370 25 938 | 48,425 | 2, 250, 679. 00 587,769.99 | 2,838,448. 99 
C ~ ee 135,720 | 68, 180 463 17 | 1,353 | 66,347 | 3, 252, 146. 97 834, 804.52 | 4,086,951. 49 
Were 0087 ; is <eehhel 174,372 | 78,789 | 481 21 | 1,684 | 76,603 | 3,321, 562. 47 | 1,053, 303.72 | 14,380, 866.19 
1018. ...-e-e00/190, 718 | 77,505 438 17 | 2,177 | 74,873 | 3,627, 996.57 | 1,019, 518.84 | 4,647,515. 41 
0. ddedie 178,084 | 67,2401 356 7 | 1,750 | 65,127 | 4,045,142. 01 | 1,174,618. 73 | 5,219, 760. 74 
thy 7 SaeeE Pe 193,600 | 65,488 | 376 10 | 1,611 | 63,491 | 4,658, 633. 69 | 1, 602,057.74 | 6,260,691. 43 
1991. .......--|155, 554 | 53,313 296 6 | 1,371 | 51,640 | 4,027,189, 44 | 1,639,670.49 | 5,666,859. 93 
wee 5088, . .cseovel 139,611 | 51,105 | 306 4 | 1,226 | 49,569 | 4,075, 405.34 | 1,974,746. 85 | 6,050, 152, 19 
r) j | 


























INot the exact sum of the items but is as given in the report, 


The report also contains statistical tables showing the accidents 
classified by cause, sex, age, wage groups, location and nature of 
injury, conjugal condition and dependency in fatal cases. It also 
includes a study of uninsured fatal cases, showing the amount of 
settlement and the amount of compensation which would have been 
received under the compensation ae. 


South Dakota. 


THE sixth annual report of the South Dakota industrial commis- 

sioner reviews the experience under the workmen’s compensation 
act for the year ending June 30, 1923. The report states that the 
number of employers carrying workmen’s compensation insurance 
increases each year and practically all employers of any size have 
elected to come under the act. The number of accidents reported 
during the year was 3,473, an increase of 191 over the previous year. 
The number of fatal accidents, however, decreased from 25 in 1922 
to 18 in 1923. The amount of compensation benefits paid during 
the year was $233,587, of which $167,595 was paid for disability 
compensation and $65,992 was paid for medical and hospital service. 





tranco-Belgian and Franco-Luxemburg Conventions Relating to 
Social Insurance.’ 


CONVENTION concluded between France and Belgium Novem- 

ber 30, 1921, assuring equality of treatment for the nationals 

of the two countries in regard to the laws under which relief 
is granted in cases of sickness and for other causes, was ratified by 
the French Senate July 12, 1923, having previously been adopted by 


— 





' Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, July-August-September, 1923, pp. 335-337. 
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the Chamber of Deputies. An identical convention between Fpane 
and Luxemburg was signed January 4, 1923, and ratified July 1) }, 
the Chamber of Deputies. 7 

The convention between France and Belgium provides that 
nationals of either country who, because of physical or mental sick. 
ness, pregnancy, or childbirth, or for any other reason, are in neo 
of help, of medical care, or any other assistance whatever, will, withiy 
the territory of the other contracting State, be treated in the applics. 
tion of the insurance laws on an equality with the dependents of thy 
latter State, either at home or in charitable (hospitaliers) establish. 
ments. The nationals of either country will have the right in th 
other country to family allowances which are in the nature simply 
of assistance, if their families reside with them, but not to those whic} 
are in the nature of direct encouragement of the national birth raj: 

The cost of assistance undertaken by the State in which the per. 
son receiving assistance is residing will not under any circumstances 
be paid for by the National Government or any of the political su). 
divisions or public institutions of the country to which such a person 
belongs except in cases where he has not resided in the country the 
required length of time. 

he country in which persons requiring assistance reside shal! px 
the cost of assistance, without reimbursement, when it necessitates 
the support either at home or in hospitals of old people, the infirm, 
or incurables who have resided in that country continuously at leas 
15 years. This period will be shortened by five years when it is ; 
question of invalidity resulting from one of the occupational diseases 
included in a list to be agreed upon by representatives of the two 
countries concerned. 

Sick persons, insane, and all others needing assistance (not including 
old people, the infirm, and incurables) who have had a continuous 
cad wae of five years shall be cared for by the State in which the, 
reside. In regard to the treatment of sick persons, the worker wh: 
during this period has resided in the country at least five consecutive 
months oth year will be considered as having been a continuous 
resident. For children under 16 years of age it is sufficient if the 
father, mother, the guardian, or the person who has charge of them 
fulfills the above conditions as to residence. 

In the case of persons needing assistance whose residence in the 
country does not meet the above conditions, a delay of 45 days is 
provided for, after which the country to which such persons belong 
is required either to have them returned home or to pay the costs 0! 
treatment in the country in which they are residing. The cost 0 
assistance shall not be repaid in cases of acute illness, except | 
cases of relapse, and in maternity cases. Repatriation will not be 
required in the latter case nor when special assistance is granted to 
large families. The procedure and the conditions under which 

ersons shall be sent back to their own country shall be agreed upon 
the two Governments. 

The two Governments agree to see that in localities where there | 
a large number of workers of the other nationality there shal! be 


provided the means and resources of hospitalization for sick 0! 


wounded workers and their families. e fees imposed upol 


exnphoyers or agreed to by them shall not have the character o! 


taxes upon foreign labor. 
[160] 
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When medical treatment at home, in hospitals, or infirmaries is 
srovided at the expense of the employers, the workers shall have the 
right to such care without any repayment on the part of the State. 
The repayment which may be demanded from the iaaies State in the 
case of persons whose length of residence fails to meet the require- 
ments Hall not be so demanded when the said costs are paid by 
the employer voluntarily or by virtue of an agreement included in 
the labor contract, or when they are paid by a beneficial society or 
in any similar way. 

France and Belgium agree to receive their nationals, old people of 
more than 70 years, infirm, insane, children found or abandoned, 
and similar cases, of whom one or the other State shall require the 
repatriation, with vouchers for their support, the consent of the 
State being necessary in each particular case. In all these cases of 
assistance the high contracting parties agree not to make any claim 
for the costs of assistance for a period of 60 days previous to repatria- 
tion and to pay the expenses of returning such persons to their 
homes as far as the limits of the country in which they reside. 

Charitable and social welfare organizations among the French in 
Belgium or among the Belgians in France, and cn associations in 
either country, which are constituted and function according to the 
laws of the country, shall possess the rights and opportunities which 
are assured to French or Belgian associations of the same kind. 

All difficulties connected with the present convention shall be 
adjusted through diplomatic channels. In case agreement cannot 
be reached in this way, recourse may be had to arbitration. The 
question of arbitration will be the matter of special arrangement. 

The convention becomes effective, upon ratification, for the period 
of a year, and will be renewed by tacit consent from year to year 
unless it is denounced, in which case denunciation must be nfade 
three months before the expiration of the year. 
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Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor, 1922. 


HE annual bulletin (No. 344) on decisions of courts and opinion; 
- affecting labor, issued by the United States Bureau of Liahor 
Statistics, presents for 1922 some 275 cases, covering the us)! 
range of legal determinations, but with an unusual number of in- 
portant decisions. The child labor tax law, by which Congress \y. 
dertook to regulate the employment of child labor in the States, wa; 
declared unconstitutional as an encroachment upon an exclusi\ «|; 
State function—the same criticism as was found fatal to the e: 
law attempting the same end by a restriction of interstate comn 
in goods made by child labor. The minimum wage law of the 
trict of Columbia, applicable to women and children alike, als: 
enactment of the Federal Congress, suffered the same fate of jud 
extinction, but on the ground that it was in violation of the co 
tutional provisions guaranteeing freedom of contract. 

The jurisdiction of the Baileoad Labor Board, created by | 
Esch-Cummins Act, received its first authoritative determination 
the Supreme Court sustaining a decision of the United States Cir 
Court of Appeals, which held that the labor board was within: it: 
rights in resisting the position taken by the Pennsylvania Railr.( 
Co. as to the formation of representative bodies of employees fo: 
consideration of working conditions. Another interesting dec: 
upheld the “service letter’”’ laws of Missouri and Oklahoma, se! 
at rest a point on which State courts had diametrically differed »- 
the power of the State to require employers to give discharged w. 

. men a statement of the cause of their discharge. 

; Another decision by the Supreme Court that gave rise to exte! 
and vigorous discussion, was that in what is known as the Coron 
case, in which it was held that labor organizations are respon 
for the activities of their members carrying on strikes in accord: 
with the resolves and under the direction of the organization itse! 

Other decisions cover a wide range of questions arising unde! 
compensation acts of the various States, eonstrue the maritime 
in its relation to other laws, the status of collective agreements 
use of the injunction in labor disputes, the remedy available for 
ployees in interstate commerce, and numerous other cases invo! 
the construction of statutory enactments in the various field 
which the recent developments in labor legislation have extend: 
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Laws Providing for Bureaus of Labor Statistics, Etc. th 

m 

HE Federal Government and practically every State of the Union qT 
have provided by law for the establishment of a bureau, «e- ac 
partment, or commission charged with the administration 0! th 

labor laws and the duty of investigating and reporting upon various 5‘ 


matters of interest to labor. The agency created may consist 
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simply of one or two individuals of a limited range of activities, with 
, small appropriation and correspondingly small effectiveness in 
their field, or of an organization of A oe lindred (more than 700 
in New York), charged with a wide range of duties and powers, and 
having a correspondingly influential position in the industrial activi- 
ties of the State. 

A convenient handbook of the laws providing for such agencies 
has been issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as its bulletin No. 
343. This gives the text of all the laws, including most of the legis- 
lative changes made during the legislative session of 1923, and, where 
available, a brief statement as to the personnel of the agency. 


0-0-0 


Violations of Injunctions in Labor Disputes. 


States Circuit Courts of Appeals have rendered decisions sustain- 

ing judgments of contempt for violations of labor in) unctions. 
The earliest one was by the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fourth 
Circuit, the court sitting at Lynchburg, Va. (Paliaterro v. United 
States, 290 Fed. 906.) The case arose out of a strike of railroad shop 
employees in the city of Clifton Forge, Va. The shops of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad Co. empnayes a considerable number of men, 
whose strike activities were such as to lead to the issue of an injunction 
prohibiting annoyance, insult, or interference with workmen in the 
company’s employment, or secking to enter it. The injunction ran 
against the unions, their officers, agents, members, and any and all 
persons conspiring or associating with them. 

Taliaferro was a barber in Clifton Forge, operating a shop near one 
of the entrances to the railroad company’s yards, and many of his 
customers were employees of the company. Naturally, and entirely 
within his rights, he was in sympathy with the strikers, though he had 
no direct material interest in the controversy. Striking unionists had 
brought him a placard on which were the words, ‘“‘ No scabs wanted in 
here,’ the letters being sufficiently large to be readable at a distance 
of from 50 to 100 feet. Complying with their request, he hung this 
card in the window facing the street, so that those using the highway 
could hardly avoid seeing it. United States deputy marshals told 
him that in their judgment such a display of the sign was a breach of 
the order of the court as to annoyance, insult, etc., and asked him to 
take itdown. He refused to do so and was subsequently served with 
a copy of the injunction, but still claimed the right to display the 
card on his own premises, The trial court found him guilty and 
assessed a fine, to reverse which judgment he sued out a writ of error. 

The court of appeals sustained the action of the court below, saying 
that toadmit Taliaferro’s claim that he could do what he pleased within 
the boundaries of his own property would admit the display of “the 
most libelous, obscene, blasphemous, or otherwise offensive posters.”’ 
The intent of the displa was to insult plaintiff’s employees, and b 
acting at the request of the strikers he had associated himself wit 
them in forbidden acts of intimidation and insult. 

The other two cases were before the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Kighth Circuit, arising out of the same railroad strike as above, as it 
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T stat cases have been recently reported in which the United 
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developed in the western district of Missouri. In this case a workmay 
who had continued in the employment of the railroad company during 
the strike was assaulted, beaten, robbed, and threatened with hance. 
ing, though he told them that he had left the service of the comp,), 
and was on his way to Kansas City, Mo., from the town of S| 
where he had been employed. The injunction as to interferin: 
violence or threats of violence with persons who are employed ¢ 
desire to be employed by the company was held to apply to ihe 
assailants, even though the workman had left the employment, sinc¢ 
the effect of the assaults on the workman would be to intimidate 
others so as to prevent their accepting employment with the company, 
as well as to affect his own future conduct. (Winkle v. United States 
291 Fed. 493.) 

_ The third case was brought in the same court and on the same (ate 
as the above, and involved the same general circumstances. Work- 
men employed by the company were induced to enter an automobile. 
driven to a remote place, beaten on their naked backs with switches, 
and further threatened and abused, all in violation of the injunction 
issued by the court for the western district of Missouri. A def. 
offered in this case was that the court was without jurisdiction, si: 
the offense took place in the southern division of the western district 
of Missouri, so that the district court of the western division of | 
district could not take cognizance of the case. The court denied | 
claim, holding that jurisdiction existed, since the contempt was di- 
rected against the court of the western district, even though the acts 
were committed in the southern division. 

Defendant McCourtney offered the defense that he himself was not a 
striker, and took no part in the acts of violence. The evidence 
showed, however, that he was a taxi driver, and was engaged by the 
other defendants to drive them out into the country where, as tlic) 
told him, ‘‘they wanted to do a little picketing.” The facts were 
submitted to the jury, which found that he was a participant in 
guilt of the party, inasmuch as he knowingly drove the car for the 
assailants and was associated with them in the acts which were in 
ea of the injunction. (McCourtney v. United States, 291 Fed. 
497. 


_ oo oe 


Conspiracy to Interfere with Interstate Commerce. 


contained an account of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the United Mine Workers 
of America v. Coronado Coal Co., decided June 5, 1922. It was 
held that unincorporated labor organizations are lable in damages 
for the acts of their members performed in accordance with tic 
official resolutions and purposes of the organization; but as the 
action in this case was against the national association, and respon- 
sibility could not, under the evidence, be charged against this organi- 
zation, the case was dismissed. In so doing a judgment for damages 
secured by the coal company was reversed. 
The Coronado Coal Co. thereupon renewed its endeavors to recover 
damages against the union, making the district organization tlie 
defendant. The action was based on the Sherman antitrust law, 
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the ground being taken that there was in the conduct of the union 
, conspiracy to interfere with interstate commerce. Judge Pollock, 
hefore whom the case was tried in the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas, granted a request by the 
defendant for a directed verdict releasing it from liability in the 
case. Judge Pollock recounted the incidents leading up to the 
events on which the action was based. One Bache, an experienced 
mine operator, managing a number of mines, decided to change at 
least one of his mines from union to nonunion operation. It was 
evident that he knew that this would result in trouble, as he took 
steps to protect the nonunion miners in their work. The union 
element was dominant, and determined to prevent nonunion opera- 
tion, “‘and one thing led to another down ae in that valley until 
matters almost too horrible to relate transpired; arson, murder, and 
the most heinous crimes on the calendar were committed.’ For the 
deaths and destruction of property, ‘‘ whoever were guilty of them, 
by all reason, ought to have been justly dealt with,” including 
participants and those encouraging or abetting them. . 

However, the entire purpose of the conduct was found to be the 
prevention of the operation of the mine as a nonunion mine, with- 
out regard to what disposition might be made of the product. ‘‘ While 
I think the conspiracy, at least to a certain point, is amply estab- 
lished, I do not think that there is evidence here that it was the 
direct purpose to interfere with or monopolize interstate commerce. 
it was for a different purpose, and that was a mere incident to it.”’ 

Under these instructions the jury, as a matter of law, brought in 
a verdict for the defendants, the plaintiffs taking an exception. 
As the matter stands, there was full recognition by the court of the 


criminal and destructive acts_by the union, and an acceptance of 


their liability therefor as detérmined by the Supreme Court in the 
opinion above referred to; but inasmuch as the operation of coal 
mining was held not to be in itself an interstate transaction, and as 
the effeet on such commerce was only incidental, the plaintiffs’ 
contention in this case could not prevail. (Coronado Coal Co. v. 
United Mine Workers of America, transcript of instructions by Judge 
John C. Pollock, October 27, 1923.) 


— 
“Lawful Requirement’’ Provision of the Ohio Constitution. 


N ARTICLE in the Montuty Lazsor Review for January, 1923 
A {pages 181 to 186), discussed certain decisions by the Supreme 
vourt of Ohio as to the effect of safety legislation. The 
constitution as amended in 1912 authorized the enactment of a 
rag compensation law, and the establishment of a State 
fund supported by contributions which employers were required to 
make, and the taking away of rights of actions of employers and 
employees. However, there was reserved the right of action for 
damages where injury or death resulted “from the failure of the 
employer to comply with any lawful requirement for the protection 
of the lives, health, and safety of employees.” In the cases cited in 
the article referred to, suits for damages were refused on the ground 
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that the statutes on which the action was based did not esjabliy , 
specific lawful requirements within the meaning of the constiiujio, Be’: 
a majority of the court holding that compensation was the exclusiy, 
remedy. The cases were American Woodenware Manufacturing (\ | 
v. Schorling (1917), 96 Ohio St. 305, 177 N. E. 366; Patten v. Aly; ee 
num Castings Co. (1921, rehearing 1922), 105 Ohio St. 1, 136 N, p 
426; and Toledo Cooker Co. v. Sniegowski (1922), 105 Ohio St. 14; 
136 N. E, 904. 

There were vigorous dissents by a minority of the judges in ,| 
these cases, and the Schorling case had been cited as supporting 
opposite conclusions of the courts below. The contention, of cous 
was as to the relative authority of the industrial commission aiid ({, 
courts in determining the right of recovery for accidental 1) juri« 
under the circumstances. The latest adjudication of the dispuig 
point was made by the supreme court of the State in October, 112) 
adhering to a determination made at an earlier date. In this ca» Be .. 
(Ohio Automatic Sprinkler Co. v. Fender, 141 N. E. 269), the major; oe 
opinion was shifted, and a statutory requirement that owners « 
operators of shops and factories “shall make suitable provis 
prevent injury,” and thereunder that “they shall guard all say; 
woodcutting, wood-shaping, and all other dangerous machinery, 
was held applicable to the case in hand, so as to sustain a suit {i 
damages. aac Fender, plaintiff above, was employed by ti 
company named, as an operator of a punch-press machine, ai 
suffered an injury resulting in the loss of a portion of her left tium) 
This injury was said to be due to the absence of any guard or safe 
device such as would have prevented the machine from repeatiy emp 
and coming in contact with the person of the operator. 7m 

The trial court was said to have determined that the machine in fy.) 
question was not dangerous, but the supreme court decided 
upon the evidence before it, it ‘‘could take judicial notice ‘ 
was dangerous.” There was also evidence that there was no 
device to prevent it from “‘tripping’’; also that a device to p1 





acdeat 
epro' 
band 


such tripping was at the time of the injury known to the trae yy d 
This left the only point in issue the question of whether in failing 0 Biany 
guard a dangerous machine the employer had violated a |awtil BReal 
requirement. The trial court had directed a verdict for the < 08 
ant company, presumably on the authority of the cases named 1))0\e. Fino. 
As to this the court in the present case stated that they had — nats 


recently decided by a bare majority of this court,” so that i' ' 
incumbent upon the court to consider the question on its mv! 
The Schorling and other cases were thereupon reviewed, followiuy Fiaw: 
which cases involving similar principles under the laws of otlu & 
States were cited, showing that statutory requirements had in t!s Biter 
cases been upheld as appucable. The court then took up its discus & 
sion of the case in hand and reached the conclusion that the language Fem 
of the section above quoted enjoined upon employers and ope!:ton F 
a mandatory duty and embodied “an authoritative and imperiti’ F me 
command.” ; 

The term “lawful requirement’ as used in the constitution ws 
declared by four members of the court, three dissenting, to ea 
“statutes and ordinances, lawful orders of duly authorized office! 
specific and definite requirements eotnatitentedt by law, and law 
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ablish mbodying in general terms duties and obligations of care and 
U00, Me. ution, and further includes requirements relating to safety of the 
USIVe lace of employment and to the furnishing and use of devices, safe- 
5 Co, Hae ards, methods, and processes designed for the reasonable protec- 
Numi jon of the life, health, safety, and welfare of employees.” It was 
N. aid to be impossible to specify what must be ae “with every 


olt, bar, belt, pulley, dynamo, and press—with every kind of 
,achine, place, or condition, existing in his factory.”’ The purpose 


iD all f the law was said to be not payment for injuries or the giving of 
“rung Benoney, but the safeguarding of the health, strength, and vitality of 


he employee. ‘This. purpose would be nullified by declaring such 
tatutes as that relied upon in the present case to be too general to 
onstitute a lawful requirement statute. The minority position of 
he earlier cases named was, therefore, made the majority opinion, 
hough again a “‘ bare majority,” and it was declared that the doctrine 
nnounced in the Schorling case, etc., “is not the law,’ and those 
ases were overruled. 

It is difficult to say that this finding by four judges against three 
‘ould be any more an established doctrine or accepted as res judicata 
han that which had prevailed, by an identical majority, for the five 
rears preceding. However, this question is rendered academic by 
he action of the people of the State in adopting at the time of the 
jection held November 5, 1923, an amendment to the constitution 
yy which the right to sue was abolished and the compensation pro- 
vision was declared to be “‘in lieu of all other rights to compensation, 
r damages, for such death, injuries, or occupational disease [affecting 
mployees], and any employer who pays the premium or compen- 
ation provided by Jaw, passed in accordance herewith, shall not be 
iable to respond in damages by common law or by statute for such 
leath, ame, or occupational disease.”” The amendment further 
rovides for the setting aside of a separate fund for the investigation 
nd prevention of industrial accidents and diseases. The board is 
riven full and final authority to decide as to whether or not accidents 
r diseases resulted from the failure of the employer “ to comply with 
ny specific requirement for the protection of the lives, health, or 
alety of the employees.’’ If such cause is found to have existed, the 
board is to add to the compensation award made in the case not 
nore than 50 nor less than 15 per cent of the maximum award 
established by law for the injury. or disease; and if the compensation 
is paid from the State fund the negligent employer's premium is to 
be increased so as to recoup the fund in the amount of such additional 
award. 

Having been adopted, this amendment becomes effective by its 
terms on January 1, 1924, thus ending a long and vigorously contested 
egal struggle. The result was obtained by the combined efforts of 
employers and employees, the conclusion having been arrived at that 
the best interests of both parties would be served by the establish- 
ment of a rule of law that would put an end to litigation and eliminate 
the uncertainty which affected both parties as to their rights and 
liabilities under a system of alternative recourse. 
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Strikes in the Philippine Islands in 1922.! opel 
mini 
CCORDING to the Bureau of Commerce and Industry of ¢).qm Po 
Philippine Islands there were 24 strikes, affecting (4 9;qgm>*" 
workers, in the islands in 1922. The cause of 68 per cent gg 
the total number of strikes during the five-year period 1918 to 199: a 
was demands for higher wages. sa 
The following table shows the number of strikes and strikers and th id 
average number involved in each strike during the period 1918 to {999 ai 
be) 
NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 191s 70 inf 134. 
a in p 
Strikers. to fi 
ban Number of Me call Sold lt 
Year. strikes. Average vat 
Number. per Tau 
strike. May 
oe ee S — 5 Anite they 
My melo upspareteneas | “4 16, 289 194 toll 
| i ck ka 67 4) 150 62 a 
[tae AY ee 68 | 11,139 164 trou 
SP MM ahiies cc tpapidobey 05 35 19, 782 365 
it MR hile dean ses+4noke 24 14, 956 623 _ 
oh ub ! tion 
pout 
Settlement of Czechoslovak National Coal Strike. n 0 
man 
CCORDING to a report of the American consul at Prague, thin ( 
Czechoslovak national coal strike which began on August 20MM beca 
1923, has been settled. The men returned to work on Octobelfii the | 
8, 1923, after agreeing to accept the Government’s terms. peti 


The strike was originally caused through the high prices of coal 
Czechoslovakia and the inability of the operators to compete wit 
the mines of England and other countries. a her endeavor to achiev 
a favorable balance of trade Czechoslovakia was largely dependin 
upon her exports of coal. The high price of coal was blamed on th 
high cost of labor, high Government taxes, and high freight rates 
On August 15 the operators announced that miners’ wages would }b 
reduced 30 per cent, beginning with August 20, 1923. .The mine! 
at once retaliated with a statement that the cost of living in Czech 
slovakia had not materially decreased, and that the Government wa 
not reducing coal taxes; and that it was, therefore, unfair that th 
entire burden should be placed on their shoulders. The Governmen 
finally offered to reduce coal taxes 10 per cent and suggested that th 
miners accept an 18 per cent reduction in pay. This proposition wa 
rejected by the miners. However, because of the fact that the 
funds were exhausted, the miners, after seven weeks of idleness, wer 
forced to accept the terms offered by the Government. At a con 
ference which was held at the Ministry of Public Works on October 0 








1Philippine Islands. Department of commerce and communications, bureau of commerce 
industry. Statistical bulletin of the Philippine Islands, 1922. Manila, 1923, p. 37. 
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1923, the minister requested both the miners and operators to accept 
the following conditions: 

Wage contracts to be concluded in all mining districts and to be 
effective until May 31, 1924; reductions in pay to vary between 9 and 
{3 per cent, according to the cost of living in the various districts; 
operators not to punish nor discharge miners on account of the strike; 
miners to be called to work as soon as the conditions of the mines 
permit. The men were ordered to return to their work on October 
sand 9, and for those residing in the more remote districts the time 
for resuming work was extended to October 11. The miners in all 


f th 


14.95¢ 


“Tt OM istricts agreed to sign new collective agreements on October 23. 

) 192 According to an estimate made by the Narodni Listy the loss in 

nd th roduction during the strike amounted to 180,000 tons of black coal 

1999 and 221,000 tons of brown coal, valued at 507,000,000 crowns 
“<4 ($102,718,200, par). The loss in wages amounted to approximately 

TO ivolm™ 134,000,000 crowns ($27,148,400 par). In addition to these losses 


in production and wages, many of the mines suffered severely due 
io flooding and other causes. 

It is Sa owed that, unless the cost of living in Czechoslovakia is 
materially reduced and steady work is guaranteed to the miners, in 
May, 1924, a more serious strike may occur. ‘The miners realize that 
they have lost the strike, but the continued high cost of living or a 
falling off in the number of working hours may result in renewed 
trouble before the expiration of the newly concluded agreement. 

It is stated unofficially that one result of the strike will be a reduc- 
tion of approximately 4.50 crowns (91.4 cents) per quintal (220.46 
pounds) of coal. This reduction, brought about by the reduction 
in Miners’ wages and Government taxes, will be very beneficial to 
manufacturing industries throughout the Republic. Many factories 
in Czechoslovakia had closed down completely during the strike 
because of the lack of coal, and many others had closed down before 
the strike, because the high cost of coal prevented them from com- 
peting successfully with foreign countries. 
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Cooperative Shingle Mills in Westem Washington. 


HE cooperative operation of shingle mills in western Washinetoy 

oe has been a development of the past 10 years in the lumber 
industry of the State which has been Watélied with interest by 

both owners and employees. The study! of which this article is ) 
summary deals with the problems of the shingle industry as illu: 
by the experience of these so-called cooperative mills in their re!. tion 
to the economic history of the shingle industry and the general 
industrial life of the Northwest. It having been found impossi)le to 
use the records of the mills in a systematic way, the study was carried 
on largely by means of personal interviews by the investigator wit) 
men connected with the cooperative mills either as workers or exec 
tives and with other persons familiar with different phases 
subject. 

Although the mills, which have been purchased and operated by 
the workers, are regarded by them as genuine examples of prod | 
cooperation and are also so classed by the industry at larg 
view Is not justified in all cases, as features and practices were <i 
So eTigy by the study which are opposed to genuine cooperative prin- 
ciple. 

OM cbdda iia to the Fourteenth Census of the United States, the lumber 
industry in the State of Washington stood first in the number of 
establishments, the number of workers employed, the value 0! the 
products, and the value added by manufacture. At that ti e 
average number employed in the industry was 53,393, or 40 r 
cent of the total number of workers in the State, and there were | .|30) 
establishments making lumber and timber products as against 4.\)/8 
manufacturing establishments in all industries. 

The shingle industry in Weshington has always been of impo 
as a branch of the lumber industry, and the production ha 
larger than that of any other State for every year since 1899. 
by far the greater number of the establishments producing s/h 
also produce lumber, there were 449 establishments manufact ring 
shingles exclusively in 1919 which produced about 63 per cent 
total quantity manufactured in the United States. More tha: 
half of these exclusive shingle mills were located in Pacific «os 
States, which are the main shingle-producing regions because | 

articular adaptability of western cedar, which furnishes about 
fourths of the total cut. In the Puget Sound region the s' 
industry is quite distinct from the lumber industry, more than 
thirds of the shingle output in this region coming from mills 1 
facturing shingles exclusively. 

The supply of raw material as estimated by the Forest Service i 
its report on timber depletion made in 1920 puts the amoun' ©! 
standing timber in western Washington and Oregon at 49,000,000 .()0) 








1 West Coast Lumberman, Seattle, May 1, May 15, and June 1, 1923. “‘The cooperative shin 
of western Washington,” by William A. Spencer. 
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poard feet, while the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association estimated 
the same year that it amounted to 45,000,000,000 board feet. The 
amount of red cedar in British Columbia is estimated by the same 
association to amount to 77,019,000,000 board feet. The red cedar 
in the United States is seldom in pure stands but is mixed with other 
(imber, while in British Columbia the stands contain more straight 
cedar. Cutting the other woods in answer to the demands of the 
market made large quantities of cedar available and lumber mills 
yhich were built close to the raw material installed machines for 
cutting shingles. These mills are known as combination mills, 
while mills manufacturing only shingles are known as straight mills. 


General Conditions of Shingle-Mill Operation. 


THE amount of pe required in the shingle industry is small 

and in general the equipment is not elaborate although the ex- 
tensive development in the Puget Sound region has necessitated 
some special kinds of equipment. There are various types of shingle 
machines in use but the saw is the important part of the machinery 
as the ee of red cedar is alternately hard oan soft and an ordinary 
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saw will not stand up under the severe use required in cutting this 
wood. The saws for this work are made of the best steel and are 
tempered at the proper tension for the speed at which the machine 
will operate. The work of the saw filer is especially important, 
therefore, and he is frequently the best mechanic about the mill. 
The dry kiln is also part of the mill operation and it is only ocea- 
sionally that a small mill is now without one. The kilns present a 
distinct fire hazard because of the danger of overheating or the 
necessity for leaving partially dried shingles in the kiln when the 
mill is closed down. In addition to the dry kiln there are other 
conditions about the mill which increase the fire hazard, such as 
the frame structure, dust, and the large amount of easily inflammable 
waste. ‘This increases the cost of insurance and requires the presence 
of a watchman when the mill is not running, adding to the expense, 
s0 that the overhead is felt to be excessive especially during periods 
when the mills are closed down. 
In addition to the technical problems of production there are 
certain problems connected with the marketing of the product. 
These inelude: (1) Seasonal fluctuations in demand for the product, 
caused by the partial or complete discontinuance of building opera- 
lions NM Many sections during the winter months and necessitating 
close downs among the shingle mills which may last from one to 
twomvunths orevenlonger. These close downs form one of the most 
serious problems of the operators since some of the items of over- 
head go on and there is greater deterioration of plant than when the 
mill is busy. It has been estimated that the mills operate on an 
average 217 days per year. (2) Problems of transportation, er 
ticularly car shortages and the transit car, i. e., a car shi pped before 
a sale has been made, the shipper hoping that he can effect a sale 
before the car reaches its destination, where, however, it is possible 
to reconsign it. Even with an unfavorable market transit cars are 
common, and this custom of shipping has often had serious results 
for the small producer. (3) Competition, principally between the 
ted-cedar industry and firms manufacturing shingles from other 
woods or making shingle substitutes. The competition from the 
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British Columbia shingle producers, which has always been actiy, 


may also be expected to continue as the timber cut there is increasing 


Conditions Leading to the Establishment of Cooperative Mills. 





HE first cooperative shingle mill was organized in 1910. 7}, 
workmen concerned in this first venture do not appear to hay, 
been inspired by any particular examples of cooperation, since jt 
doubtful if there was any other cooperative concern in existene 
in that section of the country at that time. The peculiar conditioy: 
revailing in the industry, however, seem to have been responsihj. 
or the organization of the first group, and the movement develope 
largely without relation to similar activities elsewhere, although | 
leaders have been in touch with the cooperative movement in {h, 
country as a whole. 

Among the factors which have contributed toward the formation oj 
cooperative mills are unsettled market conditions, the season! 
character of the industry, and the dangerous nature of the work 
As would be expected, the cooperative ventures are found in the 
so-called straight mills which are frequently small concern: rep- 
resenting only a small outlay of capital rather than in the combination 
mills which are nearly always large establishments representing larg: 
investment. In the small mills the pressing need is usually for wort- 
ing funds rather than fixed capital. 

The unsettled market conditions have in some instances had | 
effect of making the owners willing to shift part of the risk to the 
workers. The seasonal character of the market caused violent 
fluctuations in demand so that during the boom periods there was 
much overbidding for men with a consequent shifting of workers { 
one locality to another to get the benefit of higher wages. This 
resulted in an unstable labor force and the payment of higher wage 
during these seasons than the industry could pay as a regular practic 
In slack seasons the mills were closed down and the workers we: 
out of a job, so that although a few of the commercial mills were «)\ 
to keep their crews together, the typical shingle-mill worker has }een 
a transient. ‘These periods of activity followed by periods of de. 
pression have resulted in hard, keen wage bargaining with little con- 
sideration shown on either side, and the losses which the alternat 

eriods of prosperity and depression caused both owner and worke' 
flaws prevented any basis of mutual understanding. 

Establishing a mill on a cooperative basis, therefore, presente’ 
certain advantages to both owner and employees. To the owner | 
offered: a steady income from royalties or purchase payments instal 
of the fluctuating income due to unstable labor costs and markets, 
freedom from labor disputes and from care as to the waste of logs an 
the neglect of machinery, saws, tools, and equipment. To the 
worker, cooperation offered a possibility of more stable employmet! 
and a share in the profits of the enterprise. 


Development of Cooperative Mills. 


THE first cooperative shingle mill, the Mutual Mill of Marysville. 

was taken over by the workers in the plant in the spring of !°!!) 
The owner had decided not to operate the mill that season and urge! 
the crew, which was composed of good workmen, and men eitliet 
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vith a little property or good enough standing to be able to secure 
indorser's for their notes, to take it over. The crew, which numbered 
about 25 men, raised the $8,000 necessary to start operations in 
various ways, and leased the mill for a year on a royalty basis of 10 
cents a thousand. The owner was to keep up the insurance and pay 
the taxes. The mill was incorporated by the crew in order to avoid 
organizing on a persnenenee basis with its unlimited liability. The 
mill was operated for three months, but a fire starting in an adjoining 
mill spread to it and burned all the plant except the boiler house, 
engine room, and kiln. Following the fire the crew scattered and 
went to work in other places, but in the final settlement it was found 
that their original investment was intact and there was sufficient 
profit to declare a dividend of $40 per share. As there was a general 
feeling of satisfaction over this result the men decided to purchase 
the site and put up a new mill. For this purpose a fund of $15,000 
was raised; that is, $600 for each man. Not all of the original crew 
went into this new venture, but new men were found to take their 
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the mill, The new concern incurred heavy debts in starting but 
these were paid off within two years. There were some difficulties 
among the stockholders after the mill got out of debt, and at the 
present time there are but five of the original stockholders with the 
mill. The employees now number 32, and of these 25 are stock- 
holders. Shares which originally cost $600 have been sold as high 
as $1 ,800. 

The organization of the Olympia Shingle Mill parallels in some 
respects the experience of the Mutual Mill. The Olympia Mill was 
organized and incorporated in 1915, and at the time of organization 
was closed down. ‘There had also been a dispute between the owner 
and the employees over the discharge of one of the men. As a result 
of the unemployment, the men, who were residents of the town, were 
unable to pay their debts to the local merchants. The money to take 
over the mill was secured on the notes of the men, which were in- 
dorsed by the business “men of the town. The original number of 
stockholders was 21, and the mill was first leased and then purchased 
by the crew. The mill was not in good condition at the time of pur- 
case but has since burned and has been replaced by an up-to-date 
yuilding. 

This Saill has been one of the most successful of the cooperative 
mills. The stock, which was originally $150 a share, has increased 
greatly in value, and one share was sold for $3,800. The stockholder- 
employees at times have received more than $100 a week. The by- 
laws of this concern originally provided that only men working in 
the plant could be stockholders and that all stockholders should work, 
but at present the crew numbers 29, while only 18 are stockholders. 
The mill is now valued at from $80,000 to $100,000. 

Most of the mills which have been turned into cooperative organi- 
zations were idle at the time or were not financially successful, and 
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either fe dmonds, were taken over by the workers after the labor troubles 


of 1915-16. 
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Present Status of Mills. 


HE cooperative mills are united in a central organization, Ty, 
Mutual Timber Mills (Inc.), which includes 18 shingle mil|s 9», 
3 lumber mills. These mills have 97 machines, 7 of which : ) 
in two shifts. There are other cooperative mills not incl 
this association which have a varying number of stockholde: hy 
Olympia Veneer Mill is perhaps the largest of these indepenider 
mills, having 125 employees, all of them stockholders. Thi 
in which the force is made up of Finnish workers, has made a | 
of paying all the employees at the same rate with the exce; 
the manager and the office employees. 


Internal Organization. 


The mills are incorporated, however, with but one or two 
tions, under the general law, as there is among the leaders of | 
movement a feeling of distrust toward the present cooperati: 
They feel that this law was passed as a sop to the cooperative 
ment by those really opposed to it, and they also consider t! 
general law confers greater powers. The cooperative law also r: 
that more elaborate accounts shall be kept and that all ear 
above a dividend of 8 per cent on stock shall be divided 
the workers as a bonus, stockholders to receive double the : 
nonstockholders. This share of a nonstockholder must be con 
even though he should work as short a time as one day. ‘Si 
quirements are felt as a hardship, especially when the office f 
not skilled. 

The consequence of incorporation under the general law is t! 
distinctive cooperative features appear in the by-laws of the 
The by-laws of the Olympia Shingle Co., which were carefully \ 
out, serving to a large extent as a model for other mills, provi 
there shall be an equal number of shares of stock for each stockhio' 
there shall be an efectos in the case of a new stockholder; th: 
stockholder shall have only one vote; and that all stockholde: 
be employees of the company. The question has been rai 
connection with the last point as to whether all employees in 
must be stockholders, but it would not be possible under the ¢ 
corporation law to require this. Some of the more recent org 
tions provide that any stock which is for sale shall be offered | 
stockholders at the same price as has been bid by any nonstock! 

There are other points which are usually included in the ru 
the organization, but which are not essential. These relate | 
scale of wages, which may be the union scale, and may in 
cases be reduced if approved by two-thirds of the stockho! 
assessments on stock payments, which may be taken out of v 
and the fixing of the minimum number of stockholders and cond 
of employment. One mill, recently organized on a cooperative | 
requires that in case anyone desires to sell his stock it must (1 
be offered to the other stockholders. It also provides for the purc!i: 
of an employee’s stock in case of disability or death and provides that 
wages may be withheld, on a two-thirds vote of the stockholders. 11 
order to furnish working capital. 

In addition to the usual officers, there is usually a manager, wv 
may also be a foreman, bookkeeper, log buyer, or salesman, 0 
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vho may perform the duties of several of these offices. Rotation 
of the stockholders in the offices is frequent, with the exception 
of that of the secretary, which is usually permanent. Occasionally 
rivalries and suspicions spring up; these are most likely to occur 
between the sawyers and packers and the other members of the crew. 
The sawyers and packers not only work together, but they are on a 
jiece basis, while the other employees are not; so that the interests 
of the two groups are not identical. In one mill, where the sawyers 
were the dominating group among the stockholders, it was reported 
that because work on certain grades brought good wages to the saw- 
vers, only these grades of shingles were made, although there was a 
poor market for them. 

Meetings of stockholders are held at frequent intervals and as the 
stockholders and trustees all work in the plant it is an easy matter 
to call special meetings. One of the mills fo stockholders’ meetings 
quarterly and new business is in order only at the annual meeting. 
The infrequency of the meetings has been a source of friction in this 
mill. One mul pays a bonus for attendance at the meetings because 
leaders in the movement generally feel that some such measure is 
necessary to get the men to-take an interest in the affairs of the 
organization and to regard themselves as something more than mill 
workers. 

Discipline is usually in the hands of the manager who frequently 
performs the duties of a foreman and is the leader in the event of 
any emergency. In the majority of cases the workers engaged in 
these enterprises have been union men, though they usually drop 
their union membership when they become stockholders. 


hididi 





Administrative Problems. 


The purchase of these mills has usually been effected without 
the payment of a large sum of money. At the Everbest Mill in 
Everett the men paid $1,000 in cash and agreed to put the same 
amount in material used for repairs, and in addition were to do the 
repair work. Another mill was purchased with an initial payment of 
$5,500 and subsequent monthly installments. This has been a 
common way of buying the mills and usually the contract stipulates 
the minimum monthly payment which must be made. The men are 
generally required to keep up the insurance for the one selling the 
property. 7 

It is more difficult for the men to obtain working capital than to 
secure title to the mill. The logs are the largest item of expense and 
the coneern just organizing on a cooperative basis finds it a very 
dificult matter to raise enough cash for a supply of logs to begin on, 
so the men may have to take severe cuts in pay or to mortgage 
property they may own. 

At times, in order to secure funds from a bank or other lender, a 
wage lien waiver has been signed by those of the crew who are stock- 
holders. This gives the one who lends the money first claim on the 
shingles manufactured by means of this advance. Other supplies 
do not form so large an item as do the logs. The Mutual Timber 
Mills, the central organization of the cooperative mills, assumes some 
of the responsibility in connection with the business with bankers and 
other creditors. 
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While the office details may be attended to by one person who };, 
other duties, such as foreman, log buyer, etc., the majority of si oc 
holders, being millmen, are likely not to appreciate the importane, 


of proper accounting and of efficient marketing of the product. Tix 
frequent lack of a qualified person to take charge of these details |). 
been a drawback to the successful operation of the mills. The it, rm 


of depreciation is often neglected entirely and this is of real import y¢¢ 
in an industry where the speculative interest is as great as i 
shingle industry. 

The mills when first organized include all or nearly all the em. 
ployees as stockholders, due to the need for working capital, but afte; 
the mill has become a success this reason for having all workers q, 
part owners no longer exists. If a worker drops out and the work« 
taking his place buys his stock, no new capital is brought to th 
enterprise; and if the mill is making a good profit the remaining 
stockholders can keep this prefit in their own eee by buying in 
this stock as a group or through purchase by some individual among 
them. Often, even where the members would prefer to have a ney 
man buy stock and are ready to offer him opportunity to do 
they have to take him on as an employee because of his lack o 
necessary Money. 

At the present time there is no cooperative mill in which all th, 
workers are stockholders, although there are two in which only one em- 
ae. 9 is not a stockholder, and one mill where all but two emplo 

old stock. In a number of cases, however, consolidation has von 
so far that the mills can hardly be classed as cooperative in any s: 
One large cooperative mill was recently sold to a well-known shingle 
producer, the crew remaining as employees under the new mai 
ment. The Mutual Mill of Servailla the first of the cooperativ 
mills, now has 15 stockholders but there have been a number : 
changes in ownership. There is a possibility that the growing 
strength and leadership of the central office may*check the tendenc; 
to concentration of ownership. 


Opposition to the Mills. 


OT much information is available as to the form that opposition 
to these mills has taken, though there was a feeling among 
other operators that the cooperative mills were unfair as wor, tors, 
inasmuch as they are in operation at times when other mills mus 
remain idle, pay more for their logs, and sell their shingles cheaper 
than the commercia! mills. Some hostility has been shown to tli 
cooperative mills by the commercial mills within the grading associ 
ation. There has been no discrimination shown, however, in t))' 
shingle market as in general shingle brokers are indifferent to the 
source of supply. In some communities there has been opposition 
to the mills then they were starting which has been shown ?: 
refusal of credit and in other ways. 

There has been complaint by the workers, also, of discrimination! 
on the part of loggers. One dealer in logs stated that stricter terms 
were fixed in sales to cooperative mills than to other buyers becau-e 
it was felt that the financial standing of cooperative mills was 10! 

ood. As the mills become established, however, there is a tendenc) 
or the opposition and discrimination to become less. 
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COOPERATION. 1 


Marketing Problems. 


TTENTION has been called to the various difficulties met in 
marketing the product of the shingle mills and to the need for 
central organization. The uncertainty of the market and the im- 
portance of the shingle broker have also been pointed out. In the 
marketing field the most important factor still is the shingle broker 
or wholesaler, upon whom the producer relies to take the product 
as fast as 1 is manufactured. The broker in turn frequently sells 
to other wholesalers, usually those in the East. There are among 
the commercial mills two associations, the Shingle Branch and the 
Rite-Grade Association, which have worked, among other things, 
for the standardization of the product. The Rite-Grade Association 
sets up certain standards as to grades and the mills joining the asso- 
ciation are obliged to manufacture in conformity with these standards. 
The service is open to a limited number of mills, which have the right 
to use the association trade-mark, and the membership is restricted 
in order that there shall not be an overproduction of shingles bearing 
this mark. An inspection service is maintained and the surplus 
from the fees charged for this purpose is used in advertising. There 
are 10 cooperative mills belonging to the Shingle Branch and two 
which are members of the Rite-Grade Association. 


Central Cooperative Organization. 


[N ORDER to deal with selling problems two cooperative central 

organizations have been formed, the first of which became in- 
active and was abandoned. The second, the Mutual Timber Mills 
(Inc.), was organized in 1921 and incorporated with a capital stock 
of $4,000. This concern has sold the entire output of four or five 
of the cooperative mills and part of the output of some of the others. 
The volume of business on the basis of the August, 1922, sales is 
about $150,000 a month. Although some system for the handling 
and equitable distribution of orders among the various mills will 
have to be worked out, nothing has so far been done, since the problem 
has not become pressing, there having been a fairly satisfactory 
balance between orders and the capacity of the plants. 

There is needed about $100,000 to carry the volume of business 
done by the Mutual Mills. The wholesalers usually expect five days 
from delivery in which to make payments, and the Tistande from 
the eastern markets makes the element of time an important factor. 
The Mutual Timber Mills has borrowed extensively from its member 
firms and has been able to secure ioans from the bank in Cleveland 
operated by the railroad brotherhoods, which it regards as a very 
valuable connection. 

The central office has also been active in organizing new coopera- 
tive mills and has helped in the reorganization of those which heve 
become involved in difficulties. Other activities suggest themselves, 
such as the cooperative purchase of supplies by which considerable 
economy can be effected, and the institution of an accounting service. 
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Conclusions as to the Value of Cooperative Mills. 


HE tendency which has frequently been evidenced by coope: 
roductive organizations to revert to control deliteted 
hauls of a few is brought out by the writer in his summing up 
study. The conclusions he has reached as a result of the investi 
are as follows: 


1. These cooperative mills have not existed for a long enough period to 
any final valuation of their success or worth. While the oldest mill ha 
in existence 12 years, the next oldest has existed half of that time, and 
of the others for much shorter periods. 

2. There are factors in the shingle industry itself that point to a declin« 
The principal one is the lack of marketing ability on the part of shingle prod 
particularly in meeting the competition of patent roofing. The develop 
of this group of cooperative mills may be checked by disasters that may « 
the industry as a whole. 

3. The unfavorable conditions which confronted the labor force in 
shingle mills up to the boom period of 1918 was one of the most importa: 
disposing factors that led to the setting up of these mills. Such labor con 
were not peculiar to the shingle industry. Another very important fact: 
the relatively small amount of capital needed in order to operate a shingle n 

4. Personal factors have played a part in the development of these 

5. The possibility that these mills will furnish examples of industrial ente: 
organized on noncapitalistic lines is remote. There is too strong a tende! 
stockholders to dispose of their stock to the more aggressive of their fel! 
the enterprise and for a relatively small group to remain in control. The { 
counteracting this tendency do not manifest great vigor except as such co 
acting forces exist in the machinery of the central office. 

6. There have been developed in the mills from among the crews some |: 
and managers of ability. The question arises whether this discovery of 
groups of entrepreneurs is not the most important phenomenon that the econ 
may observe in this movement. This discovery of new leadership, partic: 
as it is inspired with altruistic motives, is of interest also to the student of 
reform. 

7. The development of the central offices now under way promises to | 
most important incident connected with the movement. Such a type of 
organization may prevent the mills from becoming merely joint-stock enter; 
whose original stockholders were workers, and may aid in holding these con 
to something more nearly the original purpose. The new ventures of the « 
organization may take those in the movement, especially the leaders, into 
unexpected lines of activities. It seems probable that the future develop 
of some Federal agency will be more significant than that of the consti' 
maills.? 

2Since the article under review was written, one or two of the cooperative mills have burned, an 
to the ponent depression of the shingle market, these mills are being closed out. 

The depression that faces the shingle industry has been a long and serious one. During the early 
November, 1923, practically all the shingle mills in western Washington (ineluding the cooperati\: 
were closed. The sole encouraging feature, indeed, that the present outlook holds would seem to 
fact that the available supply of shingles is becoming smaller. 

At the time that the article was written there was a movement under way for the Mutual Tim|x 
(Inc.) to acquire stumpage. This advance, however, was effected through the organization of a s: 
ecmpany, incorporated in Washin about a year ago, under the name of the Mutual Logging « ' 
Co., but now known as the Mutual Logging Co. It is authorized to have considerable capital stock 
licensed in British Columbia as an “extra-provincial company.’”’ The adverse shingle market ha 
affected the market for cedar. This has meant a struggle on the part of those interested in the new co: 
and many difficult situations have been met only by the most heroic persistence and activity. Well-v 
of the enterprise hope that the most strenuous days are drawing to a close, and there are indicatio: 
this is the case.—Author’s note. 
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ut) Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in November, 1923. 
By Huen L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION. 


Ta Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 


exercised his good offices in connection with 35 labor disputes 














to during November, 1923. These disputes affected a total of 
a 26,393 employees. The following table shows the name and loca- 
re- tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
vas not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of set- 
tlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of work- 
men directly and indirectly affected: 
LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, NOVEMBER, 1923. 
I — = 
W Company or industry and location. | controversy, Craft concerned. Cause of dispute — t 
Ist | 
| Pennsylvania Coal Co | | | 
Ewen Colliery, Pittston, Pa...| Strike...... fs atte: germab ox Union activity....... Adjusted. 
No. 9 mine, Pittston, Pa...... anon do......|.....d0.............| Wages: conditions... Do 
D Modern Fourth Vein Coal Co., Jason- | Controversy|..... do.............| Placing of 2 drillers... Do. 
ral ville, Ind. 
: Building managers, Chicago, Ill.....|....- do......| Elevator operators | Asked 15 per cent in- Do. 
ws crease. 
ns Newspapers, Ashville, N.C......... Strike...... News workers... .. Wage dispute; com- | Pending. 
ra pany refused to ar- 
, jitrate. 
United Railways Co., Providence, | Controversy} Traction workers..| Asked 19 cents per Do. 
nt 7. | hour increase, etc. 
' Butchers, Washington, D.C......... Threatened | Butchers....... .... Renewal of agree- Do. 
strike. ment. 
Tailors, Washington, D.C.......... Strike...... Osc ccscescw ds | Wages; asked 25 per | Adjusted. 
cent increase. 
Northwestern Electric Co., Port- |....- Giacea- Traction workers..| Asked increase....... Pending. 
land, Oreg. 
I ira Bros., New York City.......]..... ee Bathrobe makers. + Asked wage increase..| Adjusted, 
G. Colombo, New York City........ ct Ctebnss Anpaed i enmacmt> & <a Asked increase and Do. 
conditions. 
oe Pennsylvania and Hillside coal com- |-.... isians MEIGS. «220006080. Vages; conditions.... Do. 
_ panies, Pittston, Pa. 
rate Ladies’ tailors, Philadelphia, Pa .... sean, Ladies’ tailors..... | 44 hour week—$44 Do. 
ng per wee k. 
Eureka Coal Co., Mine No. 1, Don- |..... iter aces a ny ie aE Conditions; 1 dis-{ Do. 
30 wood, W. Va. charge. 
- Elks Building, Indianapolis, Ind....| Strike...... Iron and steam fit- | Jurisdictional dispute Do. 
ters ters. | 
tbat Dry Doek, Galveston, Tex.......... | Controversy} Machinists........| Overtime rates....... Do. 
Barnett & Plotkin Co., New Haven, | Strike...... Tobacco strippers.| Bad working condi-| Do. 
Conn. tions. 
Longshoremen, Mobile, Ala......... ae Gee Longshoremen. .. : Wages: working con- Do. 
| ditions. 
Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H........... Threatened | Textile workers. ..; Reported wage cut...; Pending. 
strike. 
Fort Smith Spelter Co., Fort Smith, |..... a alia Refinery workers..| Discharge of 10 men..' Adjusted. 
Ark. 
Consolidated Coal Co., and Davis | Strike...... ere oe Signing of contract.../ Do. 
Coal Co., Maryland and West Vir- 
finia. 
Gold beaters, New York City........|....- ey 0 ES ee Pending. 
Rock Ledge Co., Paterson, N.J.....|..... MS WON en cc cevies Asked increase, piece | Adjusted. 
work, etc. 
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Company or industry and location. 


Eureka C ~y§ i 0., Mine No. 5, Don- 
wood, W. 
Dimbtish ttnccnakeinthals seeaknliceus 


Hasse Pattern Co., Detroit, Mich.... 


Mathews Press and Franklin Press, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Portis Bros., Chicago, Il 


Indiana Foundry Co., Muncie, Ind.. 


ee Hosiery Mills, Middletown, 


Kingston Coal Co., Edwardsville, 
Pa. 

Conde-Nast Publishing Co., 
ford, Conn. 

Bookbinders, Scranton, Pa 


Stam- 


Athletic Club and bank building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bakers, Springfield, M¢ 


Company or industry and location. 


Pennsylvania Coal Co.: 


DISPUTES HANDLED BY 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF 


Nature of | 


Craft concerned. 


controversy 


| Lockout.... 


Swen Colliery, Pittston, Pa. ..| 


No. 9 mine, Pittston, Pa vai ako 

Modern Fourth Vein Coal Co., Jason- 
ville, Ind. 

Building managers, Chicago, Il 


Newspapers, Ashville, N.C 
United Railways Co., Providence, 
I 


BR 3. 
Butchers, Washington, D. C 
Tailors, Washington, D.C 


Northwestern Electric Co., Portland, 
Oreg. 
Panara Bros., New York City 


G. Colombo, New York City 

Pennsylvania and Hillside coal com- 
panies, Pittston, Pa. 

Ladies’ tailors, Philadelphia, Pa 

Eureka Coal Co. , Mine No. 1, Don- 
wood, W. Va. 

Elks Building, Indianapolis, Ind. . -. 


Dry Dock, Galveston, Tex.......... 

Barnett & Plotkin Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Longshoremen, Mobile, Ala 


Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H 
Fort Smith Spelter Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


Consolidation Coal Co., and Davis 
Coal Co., Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Gold beaters, New York City 

Rock Ledge Co., Paterson, N. J 


t Not reported. 





Controversy 


Thr eatened | 


Controversy 


Miners. ... 


EY, SPARE SR ae 
Strike...... | Pattern makers. 
] 
' 
ive MiBicests | Peeters ii f5 554%. 


Strikee..c.«..) Mol@ers..<.cice-ds. | Dull business... .. 
' 
| 
ose MeO. eds Knitters....... .-| Bonus; shortage 
material. 
pape” TRE MN d deiddenutl Working condition 
| (gangway). 
aon ae Compositors, press-| Asked increase and | U 


men. 


Controversy} Bookbinders. ..... 


strike. 


| 
(a Bakers 


Terms of settlement. 


To board of U. M. W. of A. | 
for trial. 
To district board for settle- 


ment. 
Men placed satisfactorily - ... 


Received $15 per month in- | 
crease. | 


All received 15 per cent in- 
crease. 


10 per cent increase (part), | 
$3 per week to others; 44- 
hour week. 


i a ars als 
EO TT 


i | 
Work awarded to steam | 
fitters. 


Strike off; no definite terms. 


Men to return 
placed. 


if can be 


Recognition allowed ; no dis- 
crimination. Check-off ef- 
fective. 

International officers settled 
matter. 





Mill closed; men to return at 
same rate when business 
warrants. | 
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THE UNITED STATES 


CONCILIATION, NOVEMBER, 


DAPARTMENT O}] 
1923—C ontinued 


Cause of dispute 





Overcharge 
mestic fuel. 
Local condition: 


sence from 


for 


for burials). 


Wages; 
Wages; 


factory closed. 


shorter hours. 


8-hour day 


do 


ab- 


work 


| 


asked increas« 


0 SS ae | Violation agreement; | Ps 


ol 


| crease: shorter hours 


Jurisdiction- 


sheet- 


metal workers 
carpenters. 


Duration. 


Begin- 
ning. 


1923. 
Oct. 30 


Oct. 31 


Oct. 19 
(*) 
Oct 30 
Nov. 1 
(1) 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 30 
Aug. 22 
od eaka 
Nov. 1 

) 
Oct. 10 
Sept. 12 
Nov. 9 
Noy. 10 
Oct. 6 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 1 
Apr 1 

(1) 
Nov. 1 


Ending 
j 

1923. 
Nov. 3 
A tee 
Oct. 29 
Nov l 
Sept 6 
~~ Tas 
Nov. 36d 
N oO’ 8 
Nov. 22 
Oct. 10 
Dec Q 
Noy. 30 
Dex 6 
“Nov. 28 
Nov. 19 
‘Nov. 26 











or 


Asked $4 per week in- Un 


Men iny 


Di 
rectly 


1, 510 


1, 650 


320 
350 


{) 
10, 000 


1, 500 
175 


2, 400 | 


200 
100 
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poR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
LA» THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, NOVEMBER, 1923—Concluded. 





Duration Men in\ ved 
or industry and location. Terms of settlement. 
| Begin- ithe Di Indi- 
| ning. oe" | rectly. | rectly. 
' 
1923. 1923. 
, Coal Co., Mine No. 5, Don- | Conditions satisfactorily ar- | Oct. 15 | Nov. 22 i a0 
“aod, W. Va. ranged. 
DO... cada b06 18 444g eUNb 35 Speeds ede | Decision of arbitrator ac- | Aug. 14 |...do..... 54 Dt 
cepted. 
tasse Pattern Co., Detroit, Mich....| Company refused mediation.; Nov. 8 bbe oe Pere 
vathews Press and Franklin Press, | Company refused demands; | Nov. 5 .......... fp are 
‘Detroit, Mich. | refused to mediate. 
po aokin Sie EE UE, cite ciel Asst. oddddadssebiness S ccktheths | we De ese 16 o4 
indiana Foundry Co., Muncie, Ind..; Men employed elsewhere....| Sept. 1 |...... wi 25 25 
Romberg Hosiery Mills, Middletown, Bonus continued; ample | Nov. 7 | Nov. 12 21 50 
"Pa | material supplied. | 
Kingston Coal Co., Edwardsville, Pa.| Return; still threaten to | ( Nov. 23 711 1 
r | strike. 
Conde-Nast Publishing Co., Stam- Nonunion shop; no rein- | Nov. 19 |.......... 102 50 
ford, Conn. statements. | 
Rookbinders, Scranton, Pa........... 14-hour week allowed; with- | Der 2 0 200 
| draw demand for wage in- | 
| crease before Commission- 
| er’s arrival. 
\thletie Club and bank building, | Agree to finish without fur- | Nov. 1 | Nov. 28 1 
lianapolis, Ind. ther dispute. | 
et, Cs Ns 4.06 LU ica cbolnnusl ccbesbenhs ccceenseecs coms | a 
Olea TSS Sea 5 ee a. 21, 337 056 


Not reported. 


On December 1, 1923, there were 47 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 14 controversies which had not reached 


the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 61. 
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Statistics of Immigration for October, 1923. 
By W. W. Hussanp, CoMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRAT! 


HE following tables show the total number of tmmigra: 
mh. admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens d 
from the United States from July to October, 1923. T! 
lations are presented according to the countries of last perm: 
future permanent residence, races or peoples, occupations, and 
of future permanent or last permanent residence. The la 
(Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under the p 
limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1 to November 21, 1923 


TaBLE 1—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO OCTO 





























| Arrivals. | Departurs 
| a4 Non se | ss veh | put 
sll Immi- | mike | ae 
Period. grant | ‘am’ United | Aliens q) | Emi- Nan- Unit 
oes grant States | Total | : emi- “oy 
aliens | aliens | citizens |, °°, | arrivals.) S7@2¢ | grant - 
| ad- | “ad- | arrived, | batted. |" "| aliens. | Siiens 
mitted. | mitted. | 
| | 
1923. | | | | | 
ee $5,542 | 13,039 | 20,637 | 2,899 | 122,117 | 8,041 | 14,213 | 39, 
lag gt Rag MB aad ne | &8, 286 | 13,688 | 33,510 | 2,804 | 138,288 | 6,489] 12,267] 27 
September............. | $9,431 | 18,221 | 51,804 | 2,331 | 161,877 | 6,073 | 10,245] 16,0: 
ET ho ik vn ov dace | $8,028} 15,490} 27,553 | 3,004 | 134,165 | 7,201] 18,356] 18,1 
; | —_— _— 
pean ae | 351,287 | 60,438 | 133, 594 01 


11,128 | 556,447 | 27,894 | 55,081 | 1 
| 





TABLE 2.—_LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMI!I’ 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE! 
OCTOBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO OCTOBER, 1923, BY COUNTRIES. 








| 

















Immigrant. Emig 
Country. 
, October, July to October, 
1923 October, 1923 
. 1923. a” 

Albania...... SS RS, TEE. SR Le ee 28 194 21 
Rs, Aceh Saeki Gort es, 5 leclistte i SWE see ew ce 831 4, 248 19 | 
NS Be ee on th oa ake cd,oeadlemeiwenesie 347 1,317 50 
eee ene ae T.  e 106 392 23 | 
A Seige Ble. i Ee. + aad sbdbecceshéisewcees 2, 490 9, 045 | 153 | 
EN Mid cl tte hh eae aliah. bias nau bbcndnee ba + 613 2, 416 | 8 | 
I hint, etait Sak on) o bh 4M be o HU CURL» be 57 0 | 
hs nibh s <'seusimdieanhetabtte nal ttObhoscadns ance 661 2, 905 14 | 
France, including Corsica.......................-. 1, 105 3. 691 155 | 
EE fli tik da cab Dai ude Mie. 6 Sti esi <kds bes Giciwel 12,218 39, 128 77 
Great Britain and Ireland: 

DOSE EEE OE TT afb aca 58 4,788 18, 065 465 

ENED asd cc dawnt s 64 <seee se ine bale 3, 780 13, 576 113 

ee i aeetecanaiine sees ots 7,119 25, 225 95 

AG cok. devi GMail. sahwetn dein aloes esd. 319 1,140 5 
i ita cute te ielen tle ai so tps gE RN inan obo Wi 766 3, 272 757 
Hungary...... Sieh detains 2 iia'd i ueka ws tes ooes R58 3, 251 44 i 
Italy (including Sicily and Sardinia)................... 7,216 29, 455 2, 309 
| SEER UN ae ee 2 278 965 1 
ESE SREETS SITES ee tS re 479 1, 624 42 
ee ee eel cipeescedebes 714 2, 696 30 
ais Sb eteetnctinsto nan «a0 ih Ub ocak dois ods be 1, 240 7, 692 71 
EE sia Sadie atch a0 06,09 tikes oe te ak: wn Gn EPO aie OS old 5, 446 18, 662 195 
Portugal (including Azores and Cape Verde Islands)... . 531 2, 058 57 
i isnttascctbemdgh ident theeh ole ccBsnebescesboce 2, 267 7, 557 120 
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quit 2-—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED DURING 
TOBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO OCTOBER, 1923, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 


] j 





























Immigrant. Emigrant 
‘mintre | 
Tore October ‘STuly to | October, July to 
1923 October, 1923 Uctober, 
1923. | 192 
i ee ee Se ne — = 
IPN _ | 
ee. ... cp nehcethhdtneceseksnhbonnseeedbhbest 1, 946 | 9, 806 | 32 307 
ited ‘ iding Canary y and Balearic Islands). .... 117 | 488 | 278 Ole 
es OEE Ft ee 2, 650 | 13, 702 i2 309 
wus ow Pe PRsdedddedods devesccsae Til | 2, 751 it) 127 
nent ar Turkey in Ei Rs 6 sdegdadincccess 25 | 1, 157 | 47 
Kr Yuge bp dapedneccee. 758 | 2, 129 185 681 
La LPS Ot rt FO PEdgswedacédscodcoccsodbeoceces 2s | LS1 15 
{ table Mh BOs edecedas-iia-- 60, 492 299, (22 r 1 712 
Cent seu See eeaseddaacweescacseosasesacsa ew S255 > a 615 2 | 014 
ee a ee 264 1.730 15 698 
i Ae ne eee wah dee bodédsémbddeswone 16 3 ‘ i. 52 
‘stine, and Mesopotamia . , wy 22 1, 893 9 223 
| rk “AS as ¥ sive Guaas oy 1, 991 ") 117 
: hel asiGctseeeieetc ies. <-s22---- 30 156 11 2 
otal Asia. . 9 454 ) 469 5 
LO ae Sees Pe © 7 705 ] 4% 
Aust sx Tas mania, ‘and New Zealand.... ae | 84 | 105 62 175 
Pa ands (not specified) ..... rabnal 2 2x ' s 
nada am Newfoundland....... ae ae 15, 858 | 65, 095 241 995 
ral America............ ag ne 1o7 | R91 68 | 214 
T- Bie MCXICO....ccscsescecccecs 6,131 } 32. 660 | PRR QT 
 AmeNts6 se deer nnn } 873 4,276 125 450 
Ir Mt feudaed 6 | 1,911 8.714 | 277 1.349 
e! ND aii weadowme cee «ee oe | 9 Eee 
Grama Gatml......4..5..... .| 88, 028 351, 287 7, 291 27, 894 
ils... seeebs aUldbaesds<o.e- &.. Je Poe D753 212.117) 5,368 19 0G 
9 | 02, 152 ee OR EES i en a Pane | 37’ 245 139, 170 1, 923 & 811 
: TABLE 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
i Jong M THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO OCTOBER, 
, BY RACES OR PEOPLES 
Immigrant. Emigrant 
Race or people. Pee July to = July to 
ey r, October, | at 5 r, October, 
— 1923. | 2 1923. 
| 
Abit (REREie as <0 ncn fos adS.. 2.25 Ue inp hina 1, 390 5, 798 71 | 130 
ie dirt dnics Bitiaka cae vdtemiths obudivwasnecsca« 435 2, 092 | 8 j 16 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)... pega yaes EAL 1, 193 3, 792 | 155 613 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin... ............... 360 | 1, 059 197 | 697 
Chir ite tebeec ce ce tidbe sa ccsccéodeeece wets > dina ee j 353 1, 829 255 ORR 
Croatian and Slovenian. ...... a5 T- . -peeeea a 603 1, 844 6 14 
CUDGR . «stats 06 acl tbdn scacsccesite SE RGR) <9 pe R5 | 736 7i 320 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian. ey: Sel seks 42 164 20 | &3 
Dutch and Plemish....................... EN Sahaide 1, 157 | 4,481 | 9] 391 
oT a ae + Ce Bb, i3 55 | 24 | 56 
cae... t BO Le... 4 elds ch. c ccneces | 10, 672 40, 670 | 687 2. 932 
i Ske - on ia a7 ae 654 2, 633 15 155 
2 French..... ee Bat ewe 3 563 14, 952 155 56 
RR RS GET a a ae 14, 700 49, 424 | 138 635 
i 6 hanna Bite nace shall noscccacanasens 803 3, 442 | 748 2,315 
I oo oo do din bn so cccb cd Waccoccescetecnc 8, 315 | 30, 794 | 20 70 
; ee OE Tee Sa 6, 281 23, 244 | 135 699 
Italian (north)..............-. PES a & ai 1,927 | 6, 550 | 64 | 324 
2 FI a ee are 5, 609 | 24, 117 | 2,263 | 7, 466 
Dd. chalbheccuccsesmeceue 211 | 1,514 | 243 620 
te at ee ew ccmcamen 5 | 27 2 | 10 
2 i ih ew scceccenccens 360 | 1, 303 13 | 222 
2 we RI FETS 179 | 1, 366 42 | 224 
219 RR ea a 5, 992 | 31, 801 284 | 797 
7,74 RSE ETT RE Fe eS | eeapa (eee ae 
sd ee 3, 046 | 12, 706 201 | 1, 268 
1% sede lne ro cnpenshpiesese+sasdeseeos 579 2, 543 | 275 1, 381 
if as. oe do baked: oicsch dW tine ccen-secesee 187 | 915 121 428 
2 S| GRRE Pe RRRRRE Bene Rea 1, 483 | 6, 323 48 | 372 
1, 241 Ruthenian (Riussmiak)...................-..-.---eeee-- 229 879 1 | 2 
1, 323 Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes)....... 4, 945 | 25, 904 166 | 929 
432 Seoteh. . . ssc DENCE S Bhan tes st ob bhae cap cos sae ads ce 9, 135 | 33, 661 135 | 522 
Slovak... .. Miia) Me teods cheveshteadveoetscbal case 962 | 4, 27: 8 | 72 
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FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO « Ry 
1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES—Concluded. 
Immigrant. KE 
Race or people. i ae 
October, | Fm | October 
1923. 1923.” | 1923. 
Spanish. ....... eeeaignt sate eS: SA cog 328 2, 008 53 
SE IS 5 so Aedes candi scdabeecedds cokes’ 255 | 1. 254 9 
hs: dentkdiesachccadeb bktedace oansdhiidhs dance ad 185 | 971 52 
IRS RS ee | ea | - Se ee 18 | 257 21 
eee TE eee ee ee ae 359 1, 439 i 
pe”) a 292 | 997 4 
Sr | pre Bd Bie « tenhewe> o+-! 93 | 465 3! 
SS ed ei i SR ty. ee 88,028} 351,287 | 7,291 


| } 





TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS D! 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO « 
1923, BY STATES OR TERRITORIES. 
































Immigrant. Emigtr 
State. va ee July to " 
ae r, October, | va 
7 1923. —_ 

SS Ee sa oe ee ee a et ee s9 261 
| RE it-IT By, gig RS ee ee 25 108 5 
pS ERE ee ear ee ee ees ares ee 1,552 5,990 O8 
SSG Pre F ie ee gS) Oa a ee 19 88 i | 
RA tilt Teta, BF ENE TS, Rk SE, ay ee 6, 265 24, 203 645 | 
Ns ack divunineannega« 1 6bsdViness>stenbbocncedscsees 224 794 12 | 
Ne nn o dleabeows 1,720 7,177 134 | 
eae. te ble Sele. . ee ee Sil Ulihew o ont 93 gf ae } 
eee. on. daSbccodbesdbedoen 210 826 36 | 
PROTIO®. .....-..2--+5--- Serer ere Pore tee eee 455 1,755 82 | 
ET 16 a re ee ee 96 247 6 
AT tip il ETE SL SE AS eS 137 758 15 | 
Cg SS Fae! © Bee? ee ee Tet oi Sse Sedes owe 102 485 15 
ERR ste ATT Qe ier epepee eae ee 6,425 26, 651 342 | 
ae eae oreo ee eg ape pep eee bar 77 3,119 83 
RRR Te Se a eee re. ree ce ee oo 542 2, 084 31 
I ntti. cece ie ee OR Cat Cbd Se wed eo bnwega o> tin 226 R41 12 
pam a a eo ee 91 268 3 
Louisiana........... i andy, oe dss cad Exot doctenn 145 541 33 
ir. (coco dee ee ca ads cos MMMM so cbocacscebisscweccsn 778 3, 436 10 
Maryland ......... PERE. | RC ES TAC TERE 48 1, 707 34 
FEE : a Sear 6, 960 27, 849 658 
ES Fe Se ee | oe 7,192 28, 228 265 
SE Se ae | eee eee 1, 271 5,772 58 
Ee Ee Fe |. Ee | a ee eee 86 292 5 
EES IEE Fy. EE CSREES SS Se one 630 2,392 31 
EE ES SE PR Eo a eee 190 873 21 
EE a ee ee ee 334 1, 390 20 
SSE EN A SRI, | SE aay Se 39 146 7 
New Hampshire........ . Se. ae eee 427 2, 400 12 
EEE ee ee eee eee », O51 18, 596 68 
SE EES SS | A 139 428 5 
I 2 SO OD. . ccaboetibdibestsdaccees | 24, 303 90, 663 2, 628 
I. . oo, SL Sabatns «6 chhwiibessensedesioewa 56 174 4 
NN, boo wc cactudbbatbadcschddliadassecedecsoes 148 1,075 i] 
I, 66h sate ocescdadebbhaktanncey dhe cteseccducesen 3, 799 14, 425 38] 
I, 2 Te. cccdcettalakancod Jit buncacedscoown 62 274 6 
I Ms SOCCER BE 6 diene swekdaldngescavedeomece 579 2, 01 36 
once cadalbnabtecccabebbeddscccscveoess 7, 787 29,170 682 
EE Rad, SEG bedeadl occcchabWbebeccecdeceges 15 110 17 
EL, Jo cos cdcdbbulbe sccsptuubgeccasedececes 966 3, 881 96 
i, cc ccccdebitabvacsbal URS cecsncdeccses 19 97 1 
TE Se ea ees Seen 136 611 3 
| ee Se eee ey ee 58 225 3 
| SRS - ee ee ese se ree ae 3,051 20, 267 200 
ok Dis nn conse meter ceceas dete Mi ncwcudmesens 113 627 28 
OE SPSS Fy ee ea a 308 1,036 10 
| ee eS eee 294 1,029 9 
RS So 0.c ngedsbebabecccccbdbvecweesoedscoees 1 )_ 
Diss ck copaebabonsccct sbahtesscesscdecsee’ 1, 987 8, 274 137 
ss 90 cccocceteWadsccccobslbadecosciccccees 298 1, 183 88 
WU MMOOMMEET. 6 osc sec c cece ccd cwccccccccesewsccccecccccccce | 1, 233 5, 327 62 
Se OS eee See 53 316 9 

y | eee EE EE Se ee 88, 028 351, 287 7, 291 
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RTED ad IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
lOBER "ROM. THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO OCTOBER, 
, ‘3, BY OCCUPATIONS. 


Immigrant. Emigrant 


Occupation, 


luly to July to 








> } > 
— I October, ae October, 
ais 1923. aaa 1923, 
| | 
2 Professional “a 
ee ak St es a neobegnetaleo seen auded 109 | $46 , * 22 
een eS ae Uh FRE EF 57 | 203 2 | 7 
Gade i. Bivwbiceds cated bi Wa vcvedidkutdes 184 | 872 | 33 | 171 
1 I Den eo BSS okie das. 40 vmeeD ions bur sconelidde « 3 aD ‘Tibistisin ao an 3 
: PIaCtTROMNEE ob cc cccccsecs< - Spdingte «Sate Eo SAP 4x) | 2, 048 4 | 25 
yay Eng rineers (professional) . Gano nchedhs ste tates 689 | 2,631 | 30 118 
Ro i a OE. bn. Ee 24 | 103 | 1 | 18 
‘ Literary and scie ntifie persons 5 ems te 434 deel sceee 90 | 376 | 7 22 
D RN aS Se eds 218 | 799 6 35 
B ING oo oad. nob obi Wodbcccccencens 16 | 221 19 57 
es bd abs ons vee ose . Dabeueds 162 | 524 9 | 36 
Sculptors and artists............. at ores coe 48 | 179 6 15 
Se errr eee A Seer 374 | 1,722 18 137 
Other professional... ..... rn Sey TE es eee 5s4 1, 896 29 161 
Ae Saree Asi. et tee ene 3, 068 | 12, 091 169 827 
Skilled: 
NS et cnbdh ocavi wwe d ee Dasiein «de 547 1, 904 20 | 63 
Barbers and hairdressers. ................--..-..--. 359 | 1, 402 9 67 
ee ae sc ddbbncn bus Tr 470 | 1, 893 10 31 
ED 6 nt to daeseosece EY FRE Been ye a) es I 
f ee. 2. bu vibecses Pe ae rene l | 3 ee eee 
2 a ak ‘ pe er Se ~ Eee a6) 1,438 5 34 
fs as denies i cstdubede eveuaee 75 | 271 5 22 
Carpenters and joiners. © cwaenaad ed e Ae ee 1,872 | 8, 438 50 205 
ee ——— 7 eee 1 
I OE ESS I ee Peer Se 1 | 145 19 70 
05 eR ss ot oth BBG da o 4 wd bbe deena csledpiben 7 | pee : I 
C) is a Ee eee | 3, 149 11, 854 87 | 394 
7 ~——— RR Ser RRR 507 | 2,174 6 52 
; Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary ). 628 | 2,123 2 26 
1,909 Furriers and fur workers ee ee Ye 36 | 188 l 4 
24] Gardena... .....<cccs ns Nina Rie ie oa é oom a ty J 145 608 10 35 
a SI, LS. bo Duin SU MMi wees oswncebided 35 BR gids 0dededau i 
7 Iron and steel workers. ........ & -aaee ee ere 1,311 4,961 10 30 
2 ee oe i cog Deb becccncce sé 69 | 228 4 ~ 
SE SS, ee ee eee re 547 | K | Sao 1 
ee t,o oe es 792 | 3,372 20 91 
a et ee. sc gp dbbbdcd acd’ segs an 1,049 4, 223 28 102 
“, CS SE ee ee oe 655 3, 045 12 35 
be Mechanics (not specified). . wy oR eek RS 1, 005 | 4,351 19 SI) 
y Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin)...... 165 | 666 i 5 
ti I Cee eo. . o dubbhande« Ae 9) pees : 64 | 313 16 51 
i RRR TE SARS Sane mre Se 96 | Pa Perr rr 
t ki en Sih dee wcene onthad « 164 | 4,199 76 316 
vy Pee Tere a. 427 | 1,951 s 31 
1s oS dace, 2S wee sh EE Kwa coe ogcesaek 51 oo ae ae | 
a REE FS ie a Fe 61 | 244 1 4 
1, Si | ED SS ee ae ey Se ee ce R0 363 ! 9 
a | he eee Se eee Se rey 264 1, 090 2 33 
LY, oy A a eS eS cee cs deed 220 807 3 18 
Saddiers and harness makers........-..-- savas $7 > ae aa 
ie ee RR i nr 3R8 | Ninel ays 9 
1, 19 ket ne cw ccccdatttiqes 747 2,910 35 128 
“| ES a ae ee Thre 103 428 1 2 
I Ee ack ed cence cadekios« 77 348 2 6 
wd Ed we. waeb dbbecasensddalldore 1, 124 4,139 30 148 
5 I ie. ns oop duldlokccboce de € bee 39 126 1 4 
HI Textile workers (not specified). ....... asWeshar 73 En lenonedeSeges i 
t ESS, Dek fo paint dpbictinde cue wss dali’ « 90 Oe Fe Pvts odd edee 2 
“ SE ee eee ee 4 Dl tccssnwiensatewasaamuede 
» CET 5 Wu BoBh ec cbsb est degers- RB ps ith 61 ee leatisnht Shape 3 
i Watch and clock makers........................... 89 - | eee, 3 
oo Weavers and ——— hk RS ee 2 424 1, 726 26 168 
W wlemerits Et © <P ee ees ee 18 Rene ee AG! Pee ee 
a Woodworkers (not specified) ..............-........ 35 ME -ledeandunsetulacetene cones 
IEE, oa dale O UG s shine 600 Sdbses 5c debckveel S51 3.006 15 62 
- Dinbarblasesers coches sccetesenee ss canta 20, 567 81, 186 535 | 2, 363 
i 
‘7 i 
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Taste 5.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS D! 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING OCTOBER, 1923, AND FROM JULY TO 0 
1923, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. “ 


























] ‘mmigrant. En 
Occupation, October, | July to October. 
1923 October, 1923 
—_ 1923, — 
Miscellaneous: 
SS Se ee la a 255 1, 032 10 
ce oe Ras soot es 24 89 9 
Draymen, hac kmen, and I Sit... nnn oaleds v4 216 913 { 
ES ERE ERE Eee : 3,452 15, 448 I 
is eek Mo eng adetedeethsoans 2, 301 9,128 18] 
ti a onc a cahabitt EL pee 249 990 | 
RE OTe RE: : 18 82 
so noc dh wks oe deed ec +« 4 ced Spa 7 11, 004 51, 388 3.540 
OOD, 0 x50 cin dando a 00 sé cdibescecscons : 100 325 8 
ES SES oe ee ae ee 1, 464 5, 467 227 
Servants. i a: Feo a “ 8, 574 29, 646 182 
Other miscellaneous...............---.-.---------. 2, 997 f $0: 13, 464 375 
., | a ae deidiiekisaseetiiiiineses >> owed: Sue) -- oa 972 4, 565 
No occupation (including women and children). ... 33. 739 oe 30, O28 atnee 2. 
SIE 6.50 < casa Mie ewascoscdabbheseescceweus 88, 028 | 351, 287 | 7, 291 


TABLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITE 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921, AS EXTENDED B*‘ 




















RESOLUTION NO, 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY lI, 192: 
TO NOVEMBER 21, 1923. 
| Maximum 77 Admitted , as Admitted 
Country or region of birth. monthly | Nov. 1-21,} “22ua July 1t 
quota. | 1923. eo Nov. 21 
| 
| ee ee oD 58 | 258 288 283 
| ESI, RD OF 46 | 4 230 77 | 
DE cctased< cc yp SNe Bae 1,468 842 7,342 4, 809 
aS Se et) Sea a: © ¢ i> 313 2311 1,563 1, 563 | 
IEG oo oon keh dtlss obbs aac chau ane 61 47 302 287 | 
Czechoslovakia...............--.....s.+... 2, 871 2, 485 14,357 12, 185 | 
SS RRR Speirs Se ee fw 60 57 301 277 | 
IE SESS 5 ree ay. ee 1, 124 378 5,619 2,963 | 
NG cg Uy Phas sb ns snag cdots ocnbe oh Poe's 270 | 37 1,348 332 
NG eS ys tate) Oe ocala c cls die os 784 | 709 3, 921 3, 811 
Fiume...... PER ua oc ood hee vn de ee eoed 14 ~ 71 58 
i ee ic aa oe 0 beg «60> b ste Beas 1, 146 538 5, 729 3,517 
I. db elinddasnadanwetetr ccc + thes 13, 521 9, 737 67, 607 * 910 
Great Britain and Ireland.......... i: 15, 468 215, 468 77, 342 , 340 | 
EG RRS ee | oS RIS Sos 613 2613 3,063 3’ 061 
EEE. clutdeccecscceb Sted veces de ttiee 1,149 632 5, 747 3, 995 | 
Bie soc ckseb bi” ae eee & Py 15 | 5 75 17 | 
lS SSUES” RE > 8,411 | 6, 589 42, 057 35, 908 
IE, ihn © oo oc ono Sb was «ooo de bine a 308 253 1, 540 1,259 
1. net on oe s4 Wit ta ee . 0+ dale 4 526 494 2.629 2 462 
I. US... . osc ccb simi e<scecckbael 19 210 92 &4 
a as oo 2 Ra me aa 721 676 3, 607 3, 538 
PE 0.4 aaenes 65568005 Sees «osc ccs codhess 2,440 1,429 12, 202 9 223 
nT on. occ'cccnkab ovsec o<tekheed 6,195 5, 628 30, 977 26, 924 
Portugal........  éat hanced eheadetitec> 493 2493 2,465 2,465 
EN Lo vw scesudhduuetuc sewdobhkes 1, 484 1,371 7,419 6, 800 | 
eA SRIRIESSAROE Ge. Be Re A ioe 4, 881 24 881 24, 405 24. 405 | 
Srardanaass 6404 6be04> tidoaccssccdesapes i82 2182 912 910 | 
i... Ibahecaddudeac Utah cy <---0deceke 4, 008 1, 029 20, 042 15, 987 
SIE, U0... co cue Ghee. co-<dedhee. 750 700 | 3, 752 3, 700 
TERS oD ocsccoschoh Gti <cos++-dapasce 1, 285 815 6, 426 3, 581 | 
I 8 30 ca caehU aes oh dognans 17 214 86 82 | 
DEED, sSagbocsbouccshagunvessccodonhsss 12 29 57 57 | 
i te ncdtah ose ctieeh diene «ees ond ee © 177 2174 882 882 | 
I on chan bt 65 86EE Ey dks w00- 020 denpee- 531 2 530 2, 654 2,654 | 
ES Ey ee ee 19 216 92 92 | 
a 6 b56550556 Ti)’ Vee & ae 21 220 104 14 
Ss. Jhb s5h5e53) sb dei cccsssscepaces 4 22 18 18 | 
AtlanticIslands............... pweesdogiine é 24 7 121 103 | 
ste Sim « so hn eubidicba dnc ccden see 56 40 279 255 | 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands........... 16 210 | 80 73 | 
er ee ae 71, 561 57, 303 | 357, 803 301,151 | 








1 After all pending cases for which quotas have been granted, and admissions under the act d 
current fiseal year, have been deducted from the annual quota. 

2 Monthly quotaexhausted. The balance ofthe quota not yet shown as admitted are pendin; 
which quotas have been granted. 

’ Annual quota exhausted. 
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Immigrant Aid—National, Nongovernmental Activities.’ 


By Mary T. WaGGAMAN, or tHE U.S. Bureau or Laspor SrartistTics. 


immigration will expire by limitation on July 1, 1924, and 


T i so-called 3 per cent quota law which at a controls 


there is prospect of extended discussion in the sixty-eighth 
Congress over the various ramifications of the immigration problem. 
\ review of some of the activities in behalf of the aliens who have 
already been allowed to enter this country is therefore not inop- 
yortune. ry 
' In this article a brief account is given of the immigrant aid work, 
exclusive Of wholly religious ministrations, for 1922 or the early part 
of 1923 of 20 national, nongovernmental agencies. There are, of 
course, Other national, religious, patriotic, and social welfare bodies 
not included in this report that are carrying out programs or have 
recently formulated programs in behalf of the foreign born in the 
United States. It is thought, however, that the following com- 


| pilation from data furnished by officers of the agencies covered, is 


of considerable interest not only because it correlates, though some- 
what loosely, the activities of a substantial number of important 
immigrant aid organizations but because it suggests possibuities of 
creater development and further coordination of these nation-wide 
forces. 


Religious Bodies other than Jewish. 


Congregational Church American Missionary Association. 


(Correspondence Office, New York City.) 


HE activities of the American Missionary Association of the Con- 
gregational Church consist largely of school and church service 
for the backward people of the United States. The organization, 
however, in its Pacific coast district has an oriental mission depart- 
ment with 26 paid and 50 volunteer workers. Their activities in- 
clude the protection of Chinese from extortion by Chinese “tongs,” 
and the conducting of free employment bureaus in connection with 
Chinese and Japanese churches, of night courses in English, and of 
schools for Chinese and Japanese children. The homes of orientals 
are also visited for the purpose of giving medical advice and other 
counsel and help. Seraiestliee all the funds for this relief work come 
irom Chinese and Japanese sources. In 1922 the number of Chinese 
directly served by the department was 840, and the number of 
Japanese, 1,480. 


Disciples of Christ, United Christian Missionary Society. 
(Headquarters, St. Louis, Mo.) 


_ The United Christian Missionary Society has four missions for 
mmigrants, the social work of which is summarized below: 

1. The Service for New Americans, New York City and vicinity, 
had in 1922, 9 full-time, 10 part-time, and 25 volunteer workers. 
Protection is given both to newly arrived Russian immigrants and to 
resident immigrants and jobs and homes are found for the former 








' This is the third in a series of articles on immigrant aid in the United States, the two previous ones 
having been published in the February and August, 1923, issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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immigrants. There are classes in English and citizenship for ady|;, 
and classes in cooking, sewing, dramatics, music, etc., tor children 
Through written propaganda and the activities of the community 
house, endeavors are made to interpret the immigrant’s life i, {), 
native born and the native American’s life to the immigrant. 

This mission also extends its services to Albanians, Austrians 
French, Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Poles, Rumanians, Slovak. 
Spaniards, and Ukranians. | 

2. Brotherhood House, Chicago, [ll., has 13 paid and 22 volunte, 
workers. It protects foreign widows from exploitation, child, 
from harsh treatment, and men from oppressive employers: <, 
employment agency work on a small scale; finds better homes fo; 
immigrants; conducts a kindergarten, classes in cooking, sewing 
English, craftwork, dramatics, music and folk dances, open forums 
lectures, moving pictures, recreation clubs for boys and girls, play- 
ground and street games, ball games, excursions, picnics, fellowship 
suppers, and mothers’ clubs. | 

The Brotherhood House and the other Chicago center, chief 
concentrated on church work, include in their activities Bohemians. 
Bulgarians, Czechoslovaks, English, Gypsies, Greeks, Italians, [ris! 
Jews, Lithuanians, Negroes, Poles, Russians, and Serbians. 

3. The Broadway Christian Church and Community House 
Cleveland reported three paid employees and five volunteers doing 
welfare work for the Bohemians and Poles. A friendly cente 
individuals and families is maintained; clubs, gymnasiums, std 
classes for young people are conducted; and aid is given them in the 
selection of jobs and occupations. 

4. The Christian Mission of the Coke Region with headquarters i: 
Republic, Pa., reported four paid employees and a varying numbe 
of volunteers engaged in immigrant welfare work among Assyrians, 
Bohemians, Croatians, Germans, Italians, Poles, and Serbians.  |'ree 
libraries, industrial classes, and relief work were among the serv) 
rendered. 


en 


PS 


Methodist Episcopal Church Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


(Address of Bureau of Immigration, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopul 
Church has a membership of 445,000 and has been caring for immi- 
grants for the past 35 years. Its immigration bureau, which employs 
seven paid workers and has hundreds of volunteers, had an appro- 

riation for the year ending July 31, 1923, of $11,074. Immigrant 
omes are maintained in East Boston and New York City and tly 
bureau is also represented at the Angel Island (Calif.) Station. [i 
East Boston a worker from the home goes to meet incoming s!1ip: 
and spends part of every day at the wharf. The home provide: 
incoming aliens with clothing, looks after their baggage, and endeavors 
to locate friends and addresses. In some cases days and even months 
elapse before the persons to whom the new arrivals were planning 
to go can be located. A nominal board is charged during {tleil 
stay in the home. 
e workers employed by the bureau are continually called upon 
for relief for immigrants in pitiable circumstances. Assistance 
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also given in housing families and securing positions for heads of 
families, Women and girls. While the agency has inaugurated no 
regular classes, the life in the immigrant home is regarded as “an 
education in American ways of living” and it is hoped to make 
these institutions ‘‘centers of Americanization and Christian 
influence.” 

In addition to the appropriations for the bureau of immigration 
already referred to, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society’s appro- 
priations for the last fiscal year included, among numerous other 
items, $58,782 for Spanish-American work in industrial and day 
«hools at Albuquerque, Tucson, Los Angeles, and Porto Rico, and 
a settlement in KE] Paso; $9,985 for a Chinese home in San Francisco; 
and $20,820 for Japanese and Korean homes located respectively 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Honolulu. 

There is a considerable amount of social service done at the so-called 
missions for the foreign born. For example, there is a community 
center in Berwick, Pa., under the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society’s Bureau of Anthracite Slavonic Work, and the Italian mis- 
sion at New Orleans known as ‘‘ Neighborhood House” conducts 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, sewing classes for older girls, social evenings, 
and mothers’ meetings. 

























National Catholic Welfare Council Bureau of Immigration. 


The National Catholic Welfare Council,? operating under the 
Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, conducts a bureau of 
immigration which maintains a national office at Washington, D. C., 
and branch offices at New York, Ellis Island, Philadelphia, Seattle, 
and El Paso. 

In 1922, this bureau which covers all nationalities in its activities, 
had enrolled 14 whole-time paid employees (including 3 secretaries 
and clerks) for immigrant welfare work. Thirty-two diocesan 
organizations of the country also had employed social and charity 
workers part of whose time was devoted to immigrants. Moreover, 
in the dioceses many volunteers are engaged in activities in behalf 
of immigrants, which are largely carried on at the request of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council and as follow-up work on cases 
referred to them by the national or port offices of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council Bureau of Immigration. 

Prospective immigrants to the United States are protected and 
vail in Europe through representatives of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council abroad and through the cooperation of European 
Catholic welfare agencies. The bureau also has foreign correspond- 
ents in Canada and Mexico. 

The personal needs and requests for help of immigrants arriving 

at the ports of entry are given attention by the workers of the bureau 
which enlists the aid of local Catholic social agencies for the protec- 
tion of immigrants en route to their destination in the United States 
and after their arrival at such destination. 
Efforts are rarely made by the bureau to place alien newcomers 
and the few exceptional efforts in this connection have practically 
all been made at the request of Federal officials. Follow-up corre- 
spondents, however, are earnestly requested to aid the new arrivals 
in securing better economic conditions. 


’ Now the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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The ‘“Civies Catechism” and “Fundamentals of Citizen hip” 
published by the National Catholic Welfare Council are distri}; yj, 
through diocesan and local organizations to immigrants who wis); ;, 
study these pamphlets. The ‘Civics Catechism” is printed in {\, 
following languages with the English version in parallel columns. 
Arabic, Shanken. Croatian, French, German, Hungarian, [t,liap 
Lithuanian, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Slovak, Slovenian, xy4 
Spanish. 

Alone, as well as jointly with other organizations interested in {|}. 
welfare of immigrants, the bureau exerts its influence to secu 
decisions and legislation making for the more humane treatment 9; 
these aliens. 

Under the auspices of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
investigations concerning emigration have been made in Ausiriy. 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland. 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, b 
immigrant surveys are beste carried on at present except by diocesan 
or local agencies. 

The bureau plans both to intensify and expand its present : 
ties, special mention being made in this conuection of the pri 
tive development of follow-up work. 


National Women’s Christian Temperance Union Americanization Department. 
(Central office, Upland, Ind.) 


The National Women’s Christian Temperance Union has a men- 
bership of 500,000. The immigrant welfare work of the organiza- 
tion is done by the department of Americanization which has » 
national director. Each State, county, and local community organi- 
zation also has a superintendent of Americanization. The national 
director's plans are carried out through the various subordinate 
units. She also represents the national body in all the cooperative 
activities with other organizations doing similar work. 

A large part of the department’s work is with immigrant mo‘ /\i« 
who are unable to attend the public school classes. The unin 
enlists woman. volunteers who call on these mothers and be oie 
their friends. A correspondence course has been prepared for | \iese 
volunteer agents. 

The union has also aided in financing the founding of 13 center 
in strategic localities where Americanization work was greal\ 
needed. In some places, for example, Flint, Mich., the ecommuni\\ 
chest has taken over the work. In Kansas City and Seattle tie 
community chests bear part of the expense of the union’s cenicr. 
The national W.C. T. U. and State W. C. T. U. have each paid 5'\\)\) 
to inaugurate the work in each case, while the local union pays (he 
balance. 

In addition to keeping a full-time paid employee at Ellis Is!an/, 
the national department is responsible for the salaries and ex pees 
of two young woman field workers who visit the States. The lenyt) 
of time these agents stay in a given locality is arranged for by the 
respective State superintendents. 

he union’s service is extended to all nationalities except in some 
cases in which a division of labor has been effected; thus. in buise, 
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oship” PBjdaho, the W. C. T. U. work for aliens is confined to the Japanese. 
tbuted The relief extended by the W. C. T. U. to immigrants is adapted to 
Vish to BiBthe particular community's need. In 1922, the national union spent 
in the %cj3,634 in Americanization work which included its service at Ellis 


lumns: 
talian. 
a. and 


sland. 
Protestant Episcopal Church Department of Missions. 


(Headquarters, New York City.) 


The department of missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has a foreign-born Americans division engaged mainly in religious 
york. It cooperates, however, with the social service department of 
the church and with the Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the latter organization having recently appointed 
, national secretary as an outcome of conferences with the division. 

A follow-up system has been established which it is proposed to 
carry out “‘in cooperation with the other ‘Protestant’ agencies,” the 
fnancing to be done by the various national boards. A city mission 
agent at Ellis Island, employed on part time under the home missions 
council, has, with the assistance of the division office, put the plan 
into successful operation. ‘This system is expected to result in the 
adequate following up of the Anglican immigrants as well as Armenian, 
Greek, and Russian immigrants whose national authorities request 
that agents interest themselves in these newcomers. 

The division has effectively influenced immigration legislation and 
has been consulted by officials of the United States Immigration 
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mem- ee : ' 
aniza Service and the State Department as well as foreign ambassadors 
has 9 (g2zd various important private organizations. 
at Among the literature prepared and issued by the division is a 
tional (qlendbook entitled “ Foreigners or Friends,” particularly designed for 
inate (we requirements of study classes. A pageant, “Friends Wanted,” 
sative Igy las been edited by the division and the commission on pageantry. 
Young Men’s Christian Association’s International Committee. 
| ne ‘SS 
| ; . (Headquarters, New York City.) 
non 
come The international committee of the Young Men’s Christian asso- 
these Jj ciation reported the North American membership of that organization 
as approximately 1,000,000. The immigrant aid work is done by 
nters Jj the industrial department. In 1922 there were 250 full-time and 250 
eatly [part-time paid immigration and emigration welfare workers and 
unity § approximately 2,500 volunteers. There are over 2,000 branches of 
» the #the Y. M. C. A. doing more or less work among immigrants of all 
iters. # nationalities. The character of this work is set forth by the asso- 
$600 Zi ciation in the following outline: ) 
s the 
Activities of the Young Men’s Christian Association in behalf of emigrants and 
land, immigrants. 
onee (2) In countries from which emigrants come and at frontier towns 
ngth 1. The “Y” gives reliable information in cooperation with Government 
y the Officials. 

2. Assists in cases of personal need incident to the emergencies of travel. 
onus 3. Gives letters and cards of introduction which emigrants may present to 
ems Y. M. C. A.’s in eities of destination. 

POISE, 4. Helps protect them from those who would prey upon them. 
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(b) At ports of embarkation— 


1. The ‘‘Y” promotes all of the above activities. 

2. Communicates with relatives about emigrants in trouble 

3. Cares for people in illness and distress. 

4. Distributes helpful booklets. 

5. Aids in writing letters, sending telegrams, etc. 

6. Teaches English in emigrant hotels. 

7. Provides wholesome recreation, games, lectures, and entertainment 
8. Arranges trips to places of interest. 

9. Assists in necessary shopping and money exchange. 


10. Comforts those who are rejected. 
(c) On shipboard— 
1. The ‘‘ Y” promotes many of the above. 
2. Organizes the social, recreational, and religious activities of the pa: 
3. Provides classes and lectures about the country of destination. 
4. Cooperates with steamship officials in every possible way. 
(d) At ports of entry— 
1. Continues the service already indicated. 
Meets and advises those bearing introductions from European sccretari 
3. In some port cities guides people safely to railroad trains or destinatic; 


bo 


on 


4. Explains innumerable things which newcomers do not understand 
5. Helps in eases of trouble, lost baggage, lost relatives, ete. 
6. Gives letters and introduction cards to inland associations. 


(e) At final destinations— 
1. Meets immigrant trains and helps people to locate relatives and | 
in some cities. 
Organizes nationality committees to welcome and assist immigra 
Helps those who present cards of introduction from European secreta: 
and other immigrants to find themselves. 
4. Organizes advisory councils of business and professional men to ad\ 
legal, medical, and other matters. 


bo 


Qo 


5. Promotes classes in language study, citizenship, and many techni 
subjects. 

6. Gives lectures on many different themes. 

7. Holds entertainments, concerts, song contests, ete. 

8. Does practical religious work without proselyting. 

9. Organizes meetings and socials where native and foreign born ca 


in fellowship and better understanding. 
10. Affords opportunity for athletic games, play, and other physical 
tion. 
11. Campaigns for thrift, health, gardening, right living, ete. 
12. Develops and affords opportunity for expressing the best the | 
has to contribute to American life. 
13. Helps Americans to understand and appreciate foreigners. 
14. Gives a higher conception to ‘““Americanization.’’ 
15. Is a friend in need. 
The Y. M. C. A. also reported that it was conducting local industrial 
and immigrant investigations in v arious cities and establishme nts. 
The secretary of the industrial service movement stated that the 
organization was planning not only to continue its present work 


among the foreign-born but to enlarge these activities. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States of America (National Board) Nationa 
Department on Work for Foreign-borm Women. 


(Headquarters, New York City.) 


The membership of the Young Women’s Christian Association |: 
reported as approximately 613, 200. The national department on 
work for foreign-born women functions under the national boar 
and includes the United States branch of the International Migratio! 
Service Bureau which has headquarters in London. International 
institutes or foreign community centers in 48 cities in various parts 
of the country are under the supervision of this national departmen! 
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which had, in 1922, 234 paid employees engaged in immigrant wel- 
fare work embracing all nationalities settled in the United States. 
Each institute has a local volunteer committee in addition to the 
volunteers who teach 4nd organize clubs. The number of these un- 
paid workers ranges from 10 to 20 in each center. 

The national department also does the general national and field 
work in the organization of international institutes and for the study 
of methods of approaching and working among foreigners has 
produced: A handbook of racial backgrounds (4 series); Folk songs 
of many peoples (2 volumes); Foreign folk festivals (1 volume); and 
the teaching of English to foreign-born women. 

The foreign vocational guidance bureau is conducted by the depart- 
ment. This bureau trains and places “nationality”? workers in social 
service, especially for international institutes, gives particular atten- 
tion to educated foreign women’s vocational problems (for instance 
those of Russian refugees), and secures fellowships ‘‘for second 
ceneration immigrant girls in schools and eolleges.”’ 

The International Migration Service Bureau has five offices, one 
at the national board’s headquarters in New York City and others 
connected with the United States immigration stations. This service 
solves problems for individuals at four ports of entry and does inter- 
national migration case work in cooperation with social agencies, 
cases being taken up by the national headquarters, which involve 
connections with two or more bureaus in foreign countries. In a 
12-month period the cases of 2,078 individuals with problems of an 
international nature were taken up. 

Local international institute workers visit newly arrived foreign 
women and girls to help them adjust themselves to their American 
surroundings and to shield them from exploitation. There were 
8,477 new recorded cases in 1922 of ‘‘individual services leading to 
medical aid’ and 4,359 new cases in connection with legal aid. 

International institutes do not carry on employment bureaus but 
as these institutes are so well acquainted with foreign communities 
in the United States they are often in a position to recommend immi- 
grants for various occupations, onaaiallie for work requiring foreign 
experience and equipment. According to the annual reports for 
1922 there were 2,954 ‘‘new recorded cases of employment.” 

The international institutes have been pioneers in the demon- 
stration of educational methods adapted to foreign-born women, 
making a special endeavor to reach women remote from the appeal 
of evening schools and Americanization classes. Small groups of 
women whom tradition influences to remain at home have been 
gathered together in tenement houses for instruction. The inter- 
national institutes have succeeded in mustering classes for education 
departments and school boards. The national department for 
foreign-born women also has an educational secretary kes spends her 
time in research and experiments in adapting educational methods to 
foreign women’s needs. The translation service bureau of the 
department has issued booklets, leaflets in different foreign languages, 
and releases for publication in the foreign language press, which were 
prepared with a view to contributing to the education of women not 
Well acquainted with the English language or with United States 
customs, laws and institutions, child hygiene, etc. Based on annual 
reports for 1922 from 41 institutes, the number of recorded classes 
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in English was 347 with 5,375 students enrolled and the numbe;y 9: 
other classes 250, with 3,753 enrolled. The classes in English ay. 
conducted only where the local education board has made no jy). 
vision for such classes or for foreign women beYond the reach of <\¢) 
rovision. The executive of the national department for work wt} 
oreign-born women is planning to improve and extend its activitie 
along present lines. 

Other services rendered by the organization include interpretiny. 
the solution of domestic difficulties caused by inequality in adaptation 
of the members of the family to their new surroundings, and pro. 
moting social gatherings for the purpose of bringing into contac 
native and foreign-born groups. 

A secretary of the national organization is in Europe visiting p 
and emigration centers and investigating the methods of protective 
agencies which handle migration problems. 


Jewish Organizations. 


American Jewish Committee. 


(Headquarters, New York City.) 


CCORDING to the report of its acting secretary, the Ame 
Jewish Committee is “interested merely in legislation y 
affects Jewish immigrants.” This organization has issued various 
publications dealing with immigration, the passport question, 

other matters bearing closely upon Jewish risflite. 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of America. 
(Headquarters, New York City.) 


The Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society of Am 
has approximately 125,000 members and 70 paid workers. 
addition to its central office in New York City it maintains bra: 
offices in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Franci- 
Seattle, and Washington, D. C. 

The purposes of the organization are to facilitate the legal entry of 
Jewish immigrants into this country, to direct them to their respec’ 
destinations, to conduct information bureaus, to take proper si«)s 
to deter ineligible Jews from emigrating to this country, and ‘0 
cultivate American ideals in newly arrived Hebrew immigrant. 
ny society also serves other races and nationalities if requested (0 

0 SO. 

Within the year covered by the report to the March, 1923, meeting. 
nearly 192,000 persons were served at the society’s main building in 
New York City. The work of the branches and bureaus in otlicr 
cities would swell this individual service to approximately 250,()\)\). 
The society’s bureau at Ellis Island “was in touch with 20,!14 
Jewish immigrants,” 18,092 of whom were admitted after a speci! 
hearing. Of 2,130 cases of appeals taken 1,553 were granted «(| 
463 rejected. The remaining 114 were pending at the close of tic 
age 1922. 


The an D. C., bureau of the organization handled 10 
only the ap from Ellis Island but cases of Jewish immiyrai's 


ordered excluded at other United States ports of entry, 80 per ccn' 
of such appeals being sustained. This bureau also rendered person:! 
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service to visitors coming to the capital on immigration matters 
and matters concerning their relatives in foreign countries. 

‘hrough the follow-up bureau of the department for work in 
fsrign countries 32,100 tracers were received for the purpose of 
fnding relatives in America, 18,725 of whom were advertised for 
and the remaining number reached by direct correspondence. Each 
of these cases meant that the relative here was again brought into 
communication with his or her people abroad. 

The society is e-em establish an immigrant bank under the 
supervision of the New York State Banking Department in order 
to insure the safe transmittal of immigrant funds and to make 
available ‘‘a more complete service”? to immigrants here and their 
relatives abroad. 

Council of Jewish Women. 


(Headquarters, New York City.) 


The Council of Jewish Women has 200 sections, with 50,000 mem- 
hers in the United States and Canada. In 1922 the society’s national 
department of immigrant aid and Americanization had 102 paid and 
607 volunteer workers among Jewish immigrants from practically 
every European country and also Asia Minor. During the year, in 
addition to visits paid to immigrants’ homes, the special attention 
given to work for bonded immigrants and the provision of recreational 
facilities, employment was obtained for 1,220 persons, legal aid for 
447, and medical service for 470. The names, addresses, and leading 
facts regarding 16,582 persons met at entry ports were forwarded to 
the council’s sections in various parts of the United Statesand Canada. 
In connection with this protective work, recreational centers, vaca- 
tion homes, kindergartens, day nurseries, settlement houses, homes 
for immigrant girls, clinics, a kosher camp, and citizenship bureaus 
were conducted. 

The department entered 3,789 persons in night schools, 1,203 in 
day schools, and 758 in settlement classes; held 154 classes in English 
with 2,879 pupils, 36 commercial and industrial classes with 337 
pupils, and 37 citizenship classes with 2,493 pupils; instruction was 
given at home to 220. A bureau is maintained at national headquar- 
ters to furnish advice and information with reference to the immigrant 
aid and Americanization work being done. 

Among the publications of the department are ‘The Immigrant,” 
sent to 1,050 subscribers in 1922 both here and abroad, and ‘ What 
every emigrant should know,” printed in English and Yiddish and 
widely distributed. The department also gathered together and 
distrtbnal to the council’s sections leaflets and pamphlets of munic- 
ipal, State, Federal, and social organizations. A legislative bureau 
at headquarters issues information concerning proposed and pending 
legislation relative to immigration and sclapeteabion matters. 


Jewish Welfare Board. 
(Headquarters, New York City.) 


The Jewish Welfare Board promotes the establishment of Jewish 
centers and assists in planning and carrying on the work of such 
centers. A very considerable proportion of the board’s constituent 
societies do citizenship work, a number of them organizing and con- 
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ducting English classes for foreigners. Broadly speaking, the who), 
program of these constituent bodies tends to promote good citize). 
ship, the civic side of Jewish center work being always in evidence. 
Furthermore, it is reported that these centers, being conducted fy, 
all the various elements that make up the Jewish communitic 
“afford a sympathetic medium for the transition of the foreign })or), 
to an intelligent understanding of American citizenship.”’ 

Books, pamphlets, circulars, and plans for citizenship activities 
for conducting English classes for foreigners and civics classes, ay, 
available for member societies at the library of the national offic, 
The board also publishes bulletins in which are given material yy 
suggestions for programs suitable for celebrating the principal | 
hebteys. 

Patriotic Associations. 


National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Americanization Depar 


(Vice chairman’s office, Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


HE National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolutio: 

is continuing its aid in the preparation of the foreign born fo 
naturalization, and its occupational work for immigrant women at 
llis Island was being well developed at the time report was made | 
the 1923 convention. Also, the society has sécured pupils for night 

schools in 26 States, taught the foreign born in 31 States, and sup- 
ported night-school teachers in 20 States. ; 

The grand total expenditures for Americanization work for the 
year preceding the last annual meeting was $63,535.11—$22,000 more 
than the amount reported at the 1922 congress. Among the iteis 
included in the later budget were $3,304 for the Schauffler Training 
School, $10,947 for the American International College, and $710 | 
the Neighbors’ League of America. 

The individual work of local chapters can not, of course, be taken 
up in detail. Among these activities, however, may be menti 
the visiting of foreign-born women in their homes, especially in illness 
and other troubles, obtaining books in foreign languages for pu! 
libraries, interesting night-school pupils in use of public libraries 
mainta'ning playgrounds in immigrant neighborhoods, assisting in 
kindergartens for the children of the foreign born, giving a carnival 
of nations program for aliens, conducting a baby clinic for foreign 
mothers, and furnishing a complete kitchen equipment at a public 
school for inspection by foreign women. 


National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


(Office of secretary-generai, Buffalo, N. Y.) 


The National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, wit) 
a membership of 20,000, has a national committee on Americaniza- 
tion and aliens, and a branch society in every State which more or 
less actively promotes interest in improving citizenship and 1 
bettering the conditions of aliens in this country. No paid employee: 
are reported on immigrant welfare work, but the number of volunteers 
is anid to be impossible to estimate. 

The society also has legislative committees which aim to secure 
better immigration and naturalization laws. 
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Through the naturalization courts members of this organization 
seach the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, including a 
knowledge of the United States Constitution and respect for the flag. 
They conduct night schools, educate the workers in industrial estab- 
shments by means of lectures and in other ways, and cooperate with 
local bodies doing similar work such as the chambers of commerce, 
hov scouts, ete. 


American Legion National Americanism Commission. 


(Headquarters, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


The American Legion has 800,000 members and more than 11,000 
sts. Its National Americanism Commission with 10 paid and 
{360 volunteer workers is making earnest efforts to impress upon 
aliens of all nationalities as well as foreign-born citizens of the United 
States the principles and ideals upon which the Government is based. 

The commission strives to find suitable jobs for immigrants when 
they are unemployed and upon occasions offers necessary relief. 

Three surveys were being carried on in the spring of 1923, namely, 
on the alien and drug traffic, the illiterate alien, and the alien and 
crime. 

























Miscellaneous Agencies. 


Foreign Language Information Service. 


(Headquarters, New York City.) 


HE Foreign Language Information Service employed 55 paid 
workers in 1922. Its function is primarily educational, namely, 
to acquaint the foreign-born peoples of the country with matters 
concerning the Government, lowe, and institutions of the United 
States, and by the publication and dissemination of correct informa- 
tion to clear away the misapprehensions and prejudices of the native 
born which stand in the way of the immigrant’s “becoming an 
integral part of our national life.” In 1922 this service was distribut- 
ing daily releases to 750 foreign-language newspapers in this country, 
which cover 16 of the most important immigrant groups—Czech, 
Danish, Finnish, German, Hungarian, Italian, Jewish, Lithuanian, 
Norwegian, Polish, Russian, Slovak, Swedish, Ukrainian, and Yugo- 
sav (Slovene and Serbo-Croat), and reach over 12,000,000 readers. 
In this way immigrants were told of the numerous opportunities in 
the United States for adult and workers’ education, neiuding farmers’ 
institutes, and of the resources of the public libraries of the country. 
Other releases explained the income tax, showed how savings could 
be invested in tently securities, warned against swindling 
schemes, etc. Material on American farming methods and on help 
to be obtained through the Department of Agriculture was made 
available to over half a million latdeebore farmers. Foreign-born 
miners were instructed in accident prevention and told what is being 
done by the Government to prevent fatalities in mines. Personal 
health and hygiene were treated in 400 articles, while other articles 
(ealt with postal regulations, immigration legislation, public lands, 
child care, ete. 

A pamphlet on “How to become a citizen of the United States”’ 
has been prepared by the Foreign Language Information Service, 
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describing each step in the naturalization process with facsimiles , 
principal forms required and an ap odie on the Constitutioy 
Government, and history of the United States. This publication ;. 
printed in English, Czech, Slovak, Jewish, and Polish; mimeog?,)))}),, 
— in various other languages are available. 

n connection with its informational activities for the native }o, 
the service publishes a monthly bulletin, “The Interprete:,” , 
semimonthly digest of the foreign-language press, and special article; 
Through these media the organization reaches over 900 Bic! 
language newspapers, all the United States Government depart 
numerous social agencies and libraries, 250 colleges and univ; 
and more than 1,000 individuals interested in immigrant pro 

The service maintains contacts with a large number of 1 
national and 40,000 local foreign-language organizations, fury 
them with special data. The ,office in Washington keeps 
touch with the United States Government departments and bureau 
and takes up for individual immigrants questions relating to immig 
tion, naturalization, homesteads, mothers’ pensions, workmen’s ¢om- 
pensation, and other problems. In 1922 over 10,000 individua! 
agencies appealed to the organization for information and assis 

“‘A specialized immigration information service”? which coop 
with the United States Bureau of Immigration and Ellis Is! 
another feature of the organization. 


Immigrant Publication Society, Incorporated. 
(Headquarters, New York City.) 


The Immigrant Publication Society, Incorporated, is a n 
tarian, nonpolitical national body, the almost exclusive func 
which is to publish and furnish information mainly for librar 
use with immigrants. The books already issued by the societ\ 
“proved conspicuously popular and successful with the foreig: 
for whom they were intended.’”’ The following are some o! 
titles: “Immigrants’ guide to the United States;”’ “Mak. 
America;’ “Immigrant and library: Italian helps;’ “Fore: 
guide to English ;’ “ Library work with the foreign born;” “ Bri 
the gulf;’”’ and ‘‘ Winning friends and citizens for America.” 

The society has also established an advisory and inforn 
service on educational work with the foreign born. Hundreds | 
libraries and numerous schools in the United States are usin: 
publications of the society. The expenses of the organization are 
paid from membership dues and volaetery contributions, and the 
small profits from the sale of publications. 


National Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies. 
(Headquarters, New York City.) 


The National Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies has no sp 
division for immigrant welfare work but on May 1, 1923, had agents 
of its local bodies assigned to Ellis Island, on the piers at all entry 

orts of the United States, and at the railway stations in 157 cities. 

here are also some 450 volunteer “cooperating representativos 
who have indicated their willingness to meet travelers at the requcs' 
of a travelers’ aid society. These agents at the ports of entry ( 
tribute the newcomers through the channels of the organiza(\. 
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niles of focal travelers’ aid societies refer newly arrived foreigners to the 
tution roper local agencies, according to the special problems to be met 


od the facilities available for solving such problems. 

The work of the association with immigrants includes all nationali- 
3, The federated body states that “as the recognized nonsec- 
arian agency for service to travelers” it “believes it is better fitted 
an any existing agency to work out a national plan for the better 
istribution of immigrants, acting in close cooperation with the 
nited States] Commissioner of Immigration and through its local 
fiiations.” In this connection the association reported that it was 
ndeavoring to strengthen the activities of local travelers’ aid societies 
; the expansion of its national field service and “will be prepared 
» cooperate fully when the time is ripe for better coordinat od: effort 
» 1922 fifty of the travelers’ aid societies dealt with about 14,000 
migrants. The New York society, which was not included in the 
) societies referred to, extended its services to more than 27,000 
eprsons on the docks and at Ellis Island. 
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North American Civic League for Immigrants. 


(Headquarters, Boston, Mass. ) 


The North American Civic League for Immigrants was “organized 
o defend immigrants and resident aliens against the design of the 
nserupulous, and to interest them in the requirements of American 
itizenship.”’ In 1922 it had over 40 paid and a large but varying 
umber of volunteer workers. Their activities include the protec- 
ion of alien arrivals from the docks to and in colonies, the instruction 
f and service for aliens through already established agencies, the 
reation of information bureaus, and the employment of interpreters, 
eief workers, and lecturers. The league also renders a public 
ervice through its interest in immigration legislation. A special 
ommittee is concerned with industrial communities. 

All nationalities come within the scope of the work of this organi- 
ation, which has offices in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
nd a corresponding secretary in Baltimore. 


People’s University. 


(Headquarters, Chicago, Iil.) 


The People’s University has 21 volunteers engaged in immigrant 
elfare work which consists in the giving of public lectures to Lithuan- 
ans in various parts of the United States on preventive medicine, 
anitation, hygiene, and civics. The audiences for the 130 lectures 
n 1922 in various parts of the country ranged from 70 to 500 people 
er lecture. It is hoped to extend the lecture tours to include the 
ittle Lithuanian settlements in the coal regions. 
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Mexican Restriction on Immigration. 


RECENT communication from the United States consul at 

Laredo, Tex., states that the Mexican immigration authorities 
. at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, are requiring aliens entering Mexico 
search of employment, or to take jobs already secured, to have 200 
esos ($99.70, par) in addition to their transportation expenses to 
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the point of destination. I. is reported that this requiremen{ y 
issued by the Mexican Department of the Interior (Departay,,, 
Gobernacién) under date of October 31, 1923. 


pee tee 


Emigration Statistics of Spain. 


RECENT communication from the American consul at [,, 
Palmas, Canary Islands, states that according to a report 


the Spanish Superior Council of Emigration 32,032 person, 
emigrated from Spain during the first six months of 1923, which is yy 
increase of 13,549 over the number emigrating during the same per; 
in 1922. This increase indicates that the emigration for the entiyg 
year of 1923 will exceed that for the years 1921 and 1922 combined. 
Forty-six per cent of the emigrants (14,868) left for Argent 
per cent (14,372) went to Cuba, 1,939 to other South An 
countries, 718 to Mexico, and the rest to other countries. 
According to the council, the most important factor in the in 
emigration is that emigrants are not returning in the usual pro) 
During the first six months of 1923, 17,873 returned, which is , 
decrease of 10,370 from the number returning during the 
sponding period of 1922. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Florida. 


HE imperative need for legislation in keeping with Florida’s in- 


ul at La dustrial progress is stressed by the labor inspector of that State 
- Teport of, his biennial report for 1921-1922. The need for a more adequate 
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abor information agency under the direction of a commissioner is 
so emphasized. Requests for industrial and labor data are received 
rom various parts of the country which the inspection department 
s unable to meet. Upon his personal visits the inspector found in 
he principal cities of the State which are rapidly developing into 
industrial centers only a few violations of the child-labor law among 
the various business establishments and factories which it was 
thought might possibly be disregarding the provisions of such law. 


— 





Increased; has been the policy of the ingore to adopt a conciliatory rather 
ttm than a harsh attitude toward offenders in this matter. 
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Louisiana.’ 


HE Louisiana Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics will soon 

begin its annual survey of the industries of the State, exclusive 
of the sugar industry. ‘The results of the survey are to be compiled 
in an industrial directory. Louisiana has over ‘‘ 2,000 industries and 
places of manufacturing” and the commissioner of the bureau states 
that he is delighted with the hearty and prompt cooperation his 
office has received from the employing interests. 





Massachusetts.” 
Textile Investigation. 


THE report of the commissioner of labor and industries of Massa- 

chusetts on his investigation of the textile industry of that State 
and the Southern States has been submitted to the governor and 
council. It is pointed out in the summary of this document that 
there has been a much more rapid increase in the manufacture of 
cotton and in the number of spindles operated in the Southern States 
than in Massachusetts, but at the present time the competition 
between the Massachusetts cotton mille and those of the Southern 
States is confined principally to the spinning of yarn and the manu- 
facture of coarse and medium-grade cotton goods. 

The advantages of the southern mills are lower wages, less expen- 
sive motive power, newer mills and machinery, longer operating 
hours, freedom from restrictive laws, nearness to raw material, and 
lower taxes and freight rates. On the other hand, the maintenance 
of mill villages is an added cost in the textile industry of the South. 








vo, {information received from the commissioner of labor and industria] statistics of Louisiana, Nov. 15, 
1923, 
*Information received from the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, Nov. 30, 1923. 
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The report also takes up the following subjects: Wage comparisop; 
for Massachusetts and southern cotton mills; labor legislation ; 
to the textile industry in the States included in the survey; | 
ship of cotton spindles in the cotton-growing States; productio: 
of identical goods in Massachusetts and southern mills; and r, 
cost of living in the States in which the investigated establis! 
are located. 


Tit 
LULVe 


Inspection Work. 


The seeps listed activities are peperted’ in connection with the 
inspection work of the department of labor and industries for Octo. 
ber, 1923: 


Inspections made: 
Mercantile establishments___......_.._____~_~-- 2 
Mechanical establishments_ _ - 

Building operations_____.-....---- 


SEC TOE Ce 
Industrial accident, cases investigated 
Occupational disease, cases investigated____ 
Orders issued: 
Employment of women and children- 
Industrial health_ - 
Industrial safety 


Licenses for home work granted___.________- = 147 
Prosecutions instituted ____- macho’ «wht 
Pn Oy  . - ceer werhe 
Amount paid in wages after complaint to Department of 

Labor and Industries___________- Zit Pp oe Ae Bye RB SS ae E $1,513 


Veterans’) Employment Bureau. 


The quarters of the American Legion employment bureau 
recently been transferred to the State employment office at 1 
A new veterans annex will be conducted in connection with tl 
employment office, which is under the direction of the depar 
of labor and industries. 





New York. 


‘THE annual report of the industrial commissioner of New Yo: 

the year ending June 30, 1922, contains a brief statement revard- 
ing the work of the division of aliens, which emphasizes the necd iv! 
the enlargement of such activity. 

In the year 1922, 309,556 immigrant aliens were admitted t 
United States, of whom: 91,543 entered New York State wit! 
intention of taking up permanent residence there, and of the tota! 
number admitted to the whole country, 209,778 passed throug) | 
New York port. 

A: “bureau of industries and immigration” was created in 191!) in 
the State department of labor but was abolished by law June 5) 
1921. Thedivision of aliens has been endeavoring to keep up with (he 
complaints of foreign workers in cases of fraud and other matters 
involving exploitation, but with only three investigators and 
a it is impossible to handle the problem for the entire 

tate. 
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Parisons Recommendation is made in the report that the legislature take 
relative Mote of the fact that the prosecutions of foreign corporations in New 


‘ork State reveal that in 90 per cent of these outrageous swindling 
ases aliens are the victims; that it is always too late to prove the 
equisite “intent” which the present law demands; and that New 
‘ork outranks any other State in the Union as a “happy hunting 
round” for bogus oil, film, shipping, and other Bh enter- 
jses. Without an adequate appropriation or statutory power of 
spection the present division of aliens is unable to cope with the 
nh Meanwhile, the constant exploitation of the olinlogs can not 
ui injure the State which “fails to realize its obligations in this 
espect. “ 

The division must of necessity restrict its work to office complaints 
nd their investigation. 

The number of licensed lodging houses for immigrants has been 
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: educed 50 per cent since the inspection of such houses was trans- 
c ered from the division of aliens. This decrease is attributed to 
"R3 ‘lack of inspection and following up renewals and new places. ”’ 

22 Under the amended law there has been no inspection of private 
<a anks or employment offices placing aliens, but adjustments have 
100 een effected involving over $24,000. These settlements were made 
588 jot only for immigrants but also for other workers. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Miners’ Welfare Fund of Great Britain. 


HE English Mining Industry act which went into effect on Aucygs; 
16, 1920 (see MonTuLy LaBor Review, November, 1920, p. 20) 

contained a stipulation that 1 penny per ton of output must be paid 
into a fund which should be used to improve the social condition of 
colliery workers. A report published in Welfare Work (London) 
for November, 1923, states that by September 30, 1923, this fund 
amounted to £1,766,693 13s. 9d. ($8,597,615, par). On this date 
£574,563 19s. ($2,796,115, par) had been paid from this fund to 
separate mining districts to be used for welfare purposes, leaving , 
net credit to the fund of £1,192,129 14s. 9d. ($5,801,499, par 
Some part of this has already been allocated to the districts, but has 
not yet been paid over. 

For the purposes of this fund, the mining regions have been divided 
into 25 districts, each under the control of a local committee, and t) 
these the grants from the fund are made by a central committee 
which is appointed by the board of trade. The districts have yer 
generally tem themselves anxious to make use of the fund | 
improve local conditions. 

Of the 25 districts, only Lancashire and Cheshire have failed to apply for 
grants. This is due to the effort which was made by the district welfare com- 
mittee to utilize the fund for the purpose of augmenting the wages of mi: 


working on short time. This proposal was turned down because it was contrary 
to the intention of the act, and also to the best interests of social welfare d: 


ments within the area concerned, and throughout the industry as a whole 





j f 
| 


An analysis of the purposes to which grants made up to the end 0 
1922 were to be applied shows that seven-tenths of the total allocated 
was to be used for recreation, one-fifth for health, and the remainder 
for education and administration expenses. Recreation is defined 
as including institutes, parks, playing fields, pavilions, games, equip- 
ment and colliery bands, while heelth included not only medical and 
nursing services, hospitals, convalescent homes, ambulances and th 
like, but also aids to cleanliness, such as pit-head baths, drying 
rooms, slipper baths, and washhouses. Some large undertakings ar 
planned under this head. 

The most costly and ambitious district scheme is the convalescent home in 
Ayrshire. Twenty thousand pounds ($97,330, par] is to be spent in the purchase 
and equipment of a house, and £30,000 ($145,995, par]is to be invested to produc 
in perpetuity an income equal to half the cost of the institution. The other 
half will be contributed by the workmen by means of a levy. 

The educational schemes have usually been plans for helping 
research students, but some of the districts have wished to extend 
mining schools, and others “in conjunction with the Workers 
Educational Association have started courses of lectures on subjects 
of general cultural value.”” The central committee itself has allotted 
£10,000 ($48,665, par) from the general fund to assist in researc 
work concerning’ explosives in mines and £12,000 ($58,398, par 
for research in regard to safety lamps and coal-dust dangers. 
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New Educational and Recreation Movement for Italian Workers. 


HE secretariat of the Confederation of Italian Fascisti Trade- 
Unions (Confederazione delle Corporazioni Sindicali Fasciste) 
has sent a communication to this bureau stating that, with the object 
of uplifting the working classes socially, the confederation has 
decided to give its formal endorsement to a new movement called 
“Dopolavoro ” (leisure hours), which is intended to develop and 
effect a national program of educational recreation and instruction 
for the moral and physical elevation of the Italian workers. 

The “Dopolavoro” centers, which are already functioning suc- 
cessfully in various Provinces in connection with the Fascisti trade- 
unions afford the workers an inducement to keep away from saloons 
and to devote their spare time to such lines of recreation and sport 
as are recognized to be the most suited for improving their physical, 
intellectual, and moral state. In conformity with the above decision 
there has been created at the headquarters of the Confederation of 
Fascisti Trade-Unions in Rome a central bureau for the “‘ Dopolavoro”’ 
movement, with the object of organizing and developing this move- 
ment on a national scale. 





Chinese Labor on Japanese Reconstruction Work. 


ACCORDING to the Japanese-American Commercial Weekly for 
December 1, 1923, the lack of skilled labor to carry on reconstruc- 
tion work in Tokyo, Yokohama, and the districts which suffered 
from the earthquake has resuited in a request of the Japanese author- 
ities that Chinese laborers should be sent to Japan to assist in the 
work of rehabilitation. This request, which was transmitted through 
the Japanese consul at Mukden, has been complied with by the 
Chinese authorities. Jt was stipulated among other conditions that 
an allowance of 150 yuan ($80.23, par) should be paid the: family 
of each laborer going to Japan, the work should not be compulsory, 
all Chinese should be returned upon the completion of the work for 
which they were engaged, and in the case of death of any of the 
laborers compensation of 800 yuan ($427.91, par) should be paid. 





Industrial Standardization in Norway. 


CCORDING to Commerce Reports of November 12, 1923, ‘‘ work 
in all industries and trades in Norway is to be standardized.” 
The Norwegian Industrial Association recently formed an organiza- 
tion of efficiency experts to make a survey of the employees of the 
entire country and to standardize the grades of work. The committee 
lor handling the standardization work is now practically complete. 
It is expected that at least three years will be necessary to complete 
the work incident to the plan. The financing of the work presents 
the greatest difficulty, the amount needed being estimated at 60,000 
kroner ($16,080, par) per year of which the association will contribute 
services to the extent of about 15,000 kroner ($4,020, par). The 
Government has agreed to give 15,000 kroner if the remainder is 
subscribed by private interests, such as industrial and trade 
organizations. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


Official— United States. 


FLortwwa.—Labor inspector. Biennial report, 1921-1922. Tallahassee, (9, 
43 pp. 
Certain data taken from this report are published on page 201 of this ji 
the Monruiy Lasor Revinw. 
MassacuusetTts.— Depari ment of Industrial Accidents. Annual report for { 
ending June 30,1922. Boston, 1923. 103 pp. Public Document N. 
A summary of this report is found on pages 158 and 159 of this issue 
Montsiy Laspor Review. 
—— Depariment of Labor and Industries. Division of Statistics. Annual 


on the statistics of labor, for the year ending November 30, 1922. | Bosto) 
1923.?| [Various paging.| Public document No. 15. 


This volume consists of three parts which have already been published 
rately: Part I, Twenty-first annual directory of labor organizations in ) 
chusetts, 1922 (issued as Labor Bulletin No. 136); Part II, Twelfth annual : 
on union scale of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1921 (iss 
Labor Bulletin No. 137); and Part III, Population and resources of Cay: 
(issued as a special report). 


T wenty-second annual directory of labor organizations in M 
chusetts, 1923. [Boston?| 1923. 56 pp. Labor bulletin No. 139. 


This publication contains the following four divisions: (1) Nationa! 
international organizations; (2) State, district, and trade councils; (3) © 
labor unions and local councils; and (4) Local trade-unions. 





New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Annual report for the 12 months ended |/ 
80,1922. Albany, 1923. 193 pp. Legislative document (1923), No. 25 


This report is divided into seven parts, consisting, respectively, of the re, 
of the industrial commissioner, the bureau of inspection, the bureau of \ 
men’s compensation, the State insurance fund, the bureau of industrial relat 
and the bureau of research and codes, and opinions of the attorney g 
construing labor laws. 

Data from the section on industrial relations, concerning conditions of a! 
are published on pages 202 and 203 of this issue of the Montraiy LaBor Re\ 


PaitipPIne IsLanps.—Department of Commerce and Communications. B 
of Commerce and Industry. Statistical bulletin of the Philippine Islands, |) 
Manila, 1923. xzi, 129 pp. Charts. 


Figures on wholesale prices of staple products and retail prices of food i 
Manila, and on strikes, for the period from 1918 to 1922, taken from this repur' 
are given on pages 65 and 168 of this issue of the Montuty Lazpor Revi»\ 
The report also contains, among other data, statistics of migration of Filipino: 
labor accidents, 1918 to 1922, and average daily wages for various dates frou 
1903 to 1922. 


Souts Daxota.—Industrial Commissioner. Sixth annual report for the 12 mo 
ending June 30,1928. [Pierre?] 1923. 32 pp. 


A summary of this report is given on page 169 of this issue of the Monti} 
Laspor REVIEW. 
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texas.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin of general information con- 
cerning vocational agriculture in Texas. Austin, 1928. 61 pp. Bulletin 154. 

The bulletin gives an outline of vocational education in Texas, including courses, 
qualifications and salaries of teachers, equipment of schoolrooms, a list of the 
necessary apparatus and supplies; the opportunities of the agricultural high 
hool for community work; and a list of services performed by agricultural 
teachers for individuals in the different counties. 

West Virnainta.—Child Welfare Commission. Laws governing the child. {Wheel- 
ing?] 1922. 15 pp. 

This report gives a brief summary of all the laws of the State relating to those 
under 21 years of age. 

UyiteD STATES.—Department of Commerce. Commerce yearbook, 1922 (including 
early part of 1923). Washington, 1923. viii, 692 pp. 

This is the first issue of a yearbook which the Department of Commerce plans 
to publish regularly. Its purpose is to furnish an authoritative review of eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world from the point of view of American 
industry and commerce. The yearbook reviews the general conditions relative 
to production, employment, immigration, wages, and prices. The principal 
industries are reviewed in detail and a summary is given of transportation and 
communication, finance and banking, and the foreign trade of the United States. 
Economic data are given also for foreign countries. 

—— —— Bureau of Standards. How to own your home. A handbook for pros- 
pective home owners. Washington, 1923. viii, 28 pp. 

This handbook covers a number of points on which a prospective home owner 
may be glad to receive advice or information. The discussion covers the advan- 
tages of home owning, the relative merits of buying and building, factors to be 
considered in deciding on location, cost in relation to income, and points to bear 
in mind when looking over a house with a view to purchasing. The amount 
which may safely be put into a home is discussed, and methods of financing are 
gone into carefully. Maintenance costs and expenses of house ownership are 
given full weight. A very useful feature is a table showing income, value of 
home, and typical annual expenses for house and lot, arranged with reference to 
diferent incomes and different initial payments. 


—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Coke-oven accidents in the 
United States during the calendar year 1922, by William W. Adams. Wash- 
ington, 1923. 37 pp. Technical Paper 349. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 148 and 149 of this issue of the 

Montauy Lasor Review. 

—-—— Geological Survey. Coal in 1919, 1920, and 1921, by F. G. Tryon and 
Sydney A. Hale. Washington, 1923. Mineral resources of the United States, 
1921, Part II, pp. 445-662. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 92 to 95 of this issue of the 

MontHLY Laspor Review. 

—— Department of Labor. Eleventh annual report of the Secretary of Labor, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30,1923. Washington, 1923. v, 149 pp. 

Asummary of this report is given on pages 30 to 32 of this issue of the MonTHLY 

Lasor Revinw. 


— —— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting 
labor, 1922, by Lindley D. Clark and Daniel F. Callahan. Washington, 1928. 
ziv, 421 pp. Bulletin No. 344. Labor laws of the United States series. 

A summary of this bulletin is given on page 162 of this issue of the MonruLy 

Lasor REVIEW. 


—_—_—_—_— 


















Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. Washington, 
1923. ww,170 pp. Bulletin No. 343. Labor laws of the United States series. 


A summary of this bulletin is given on pages 162 and 163 of this issue of the 
Montaty LaBor Review. 
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Unirep Srates.—Federal Board for Vocational Education. Effectiveness of yo... 
tional education in agriculiure. Washington, 1923. v,63 pp. Bulletin \o. »» 
Agriculture series No. 13. 

A study, based on replies to questionnaires addressed to schools giving ¢(\;p<o. 
in vocational education in agriculture, giving data as to the growth of this king 
of education, number of students taking it, work done by students after leayj,, 
school, and the like. Replies showed that the number of students taking sy¢), 
work has increased tenfold since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, a: that 
from 60 to 75 per cent of those who had taken one or more years’ training j, 
agriculture before leaving school were engaged in agricultural work at the time 9; 
the inquiry. The author feels that the statistics show this kind of education has 
been effective in increasing the number of those taking up farming, but also eg). 
siders that this study is only a beginning and that much more research sx 
be undertaken in order to find out how the vocational courseg¢an be made most 


useful. 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Collisions, deri). 
ments, and other accidents resulting in injury to persons, equipment, | 
roadbed, arising from the operation of steam roads used in interstate com 
1922. Washington, 1923. 106 pp. Accident bulletin No. 87. 

A summary of the accident statistics contained in this report is found on pag 


150 of this issue of the Monruiy Laspor REview. 





Official—Foreign Countries. 


AvusTRALIA.—|Depariment of the Treasury.| Invalid and old-age pensions. 
ment for the 12 months ended June 30, 1923. Melbourne, 1923. 10 p) 

Gives statistical data as to number and disposition of claims handled during 
the year, number, age, sex, and conjugal condition of pensioners, average amount 
of pensions, cost of administration, and the like. On June 30, 1923, the total 
number of old-age and invalid pensioners in the Commonwealth was 147,453, 
which was 261.69 per 10,000 of the population. The total amount paid in pen- 
sions and to hospitals and asylums for maintaining pensioners was £5,424,016 
($26,395,974, par), and expenses of administration for the year were £87,910 
($427,814, par). This amounted to a cost of £1 12s. 5d. for each £100 expended 
on pensions and maintenance. 

Maternity allowances. Statement showing number of claims g 
and rejected, expenditure, and cost of administration during the twelve n 
ended June 30, 1923. Melbourne, 1923. 3 pp. 

During the year ending June 30, 1923, the total amount paid in mate: 
allowances was £688,435 ($3,350,269, par), the total number of claims being 
137,687. The cost of administration was £16,008 or £2 6s. 6d. to every £100 
paid in allowances. 

(QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report for year ended Jun: 

1923. Brisbane, 1923. 46 pp. A. 64-1923. 

During the year, 46,008 persons registered at the labor exchanges as app! 
for work, and 14,298 were sent to employment. Railroad, coach, or steamer 
fares amounting to £5,373 18s. 4d. ($26,152, par) were issued to 6,663 persons 
to enable them to reach places where work was promised them or there was 4 
prospect that they might find it. Of this amount about 60 per cent was returned 











after employment had been secured. The report points out that there is still a 
scarcity of domestic labor ‘but recent amendments of the industrial arbitration 
act, making it now possible for the conditions of domestics to be governed by 


industrial award, will no doubt tend to make the calling more attractive.”’ 
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,usTRALIA (TASMANIA).—Government Statistician. Statistics for the year 1921- 
' 99, [Hobart?} 1923. Various paging. 

Contains the statistics of the census of 1921 (including occupations), and 
additional data concerning the Government, trade, production, finance, civil and 
social institutions, and the like. Statistics of interest to labor, given under the 
above heads, include retail prices, rents, labor legislation, wages, etc. 

_— Industrial Department. Eighth annual report, for 1922-23, on factories, 
wages boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1923. 35 pp. (No. 24.) 

Data on wages and hours of labor, taken from this report, are given on page 
9] of this issue of the Montruity Laspor Review. 

CanapA.—Department of Labor. Hours of labor in Canada and other countries. 
Ottawa, 1923. 32 pp. Wages and hours of labor report, No. 4. 

The actual number of wage earners employed for a day of eight hours in 
Canada is not known, but according to reports made by employers the following 
conclusions may be drawn relative to hours of labor in the Dominion: The eight- 
hour day prevails in trades in which the workers are strongly organized ; for exam- 
ple, in mining, railway transportation, and building and printing (except in 
small towns). Among the manufacturing industries on an eight-hour schedule are 
the clothing factories in the important markets. In other factory trades there 
is some variation in hours with the size and geographical position of the estab- 
lishment. Generally, the large establishments have a short day. The longest 
hours are worked in Quebee and the maritime Provinces, and the shortest in 
British Columbia. 

— (Ontrario).—Depariment of Labor. Third annual report, 1922. Toronto, 
1923. 88 pp. 

—— Department of Mines. Thirty-first annual report. Toronto, 1923. 111 pp. 
Vol. XXXII, Part X, 1922. 

This report contains statistics on mine accidents in Ontario for 1921. 
France.—Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la 

Vieillesse. Rapport sur les opérations et la situation de cette caisse, 1921. 
Paris, 1923. 110 pp. 

This report of the superior commission of the National Old-Age Retirement 
Fund contains an account of the operations of the fund during 1921 and of its 
financial situation at the end of that vear. The last section of the report deals 
with the application of the law of 1910 relative to pensions of workers and 
peasants. 

GREAT Britrain.—Department of Overseas Trade. Report on economic conditions 
in France, to March, 1923, by J. R. Cahill. London, 1928. 30 pp. 

This report by the commercial counsellor of the British Embassy in Paris 
shows conditions in France as late as March, 1923, with respect to reconstruction 
of devastated areas, trade policies and volume of trade with other countries, 
industries and production, and labor questions. The résumé states that France 
is in a strong economic position with her industrial population fully employed 
and the output in most fields of production limited only by the lack of workers. 
— Regisiry of Friendly Societies. Statistical summary showing the operations 

of building socicties [1913 to 1922). London, 1923. 2 pp. 

A summary dealing with building societies in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
showing that while the number of such societies reporting decreased from 
1,551 in 1913 to 1,180 in 1922, the membership of the societies rose during the 
same period from 617,423 to 826,136. The amount advanced on mortgages 
during the year rose from £9,131,017 ($44,436,094, par) in 1913 to £22,686,574 
($110,404,212, par) in 1922, an increase of 148 per cent; during the same period 
the increase in expenses of management was only 70 per cent, such expenditures 
rising from £398,343 to £677,986 ($1,938,536 to $3,299,419, par). 
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Great Britain (IRELAND).—Department of Agriculture and Technical / ns 
tion. Twenty-first annual general report, 1920-21. Dublin, 1922. vi 


Gives details as to the funds of the department, the various institution, 
operating, and its operations in connection with agriculture, technical instruct.) 
the training of teachers, and the like. 







AME RIC 
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This 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Report on methods of statistics of wag 
hours of labor. Geneva, 1923. 68 pp. 


This report, prepared for the International Conference of Labor Statist; 
reviews the objects of compiling statistics of wages and hours of labor: ¢), 
sources of information, collection, classification, and computation of wage data: 
and comparisons of wages. The statistics of hours are also discussed in re] 
to production, labor conditions, and employment. The appendixes give descrip. 
tions of the methods of compiling wage statistics in different countries, of \.. 
censuses, and the measurement of changes in the cost of living as a basis in 
adjusting wage rates and as a factor in the calculation of changes in real wag, 
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--—— Report on systems of classification of industries and occupations. Gene oa 
1923. 75 pp. 


This report was drafted for presentation to the International Conferen 
Labor Statisticians. It contains a general discussion of the problem and a schieine 
of classification, and the appendixes contain plans of systems in use in diff 
countries. 

Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sykeforsikringen for dret 1922. Christiv, 
1923. 83 pp. Norges offisielle statistikk, VII, 94. 

Report by the State Insurance Institute of Norway on sickness insuran: 
Norway in 1922. Contains information on membership of sick funds, 1912 to 
1922, sickness, 1917 to 1922, expenditures and incomes of sick funds in 1922 
etc. 
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Spain.—Consejo Superior de Emigracién. La migracién espafiola transocei 
en 1921. Madrid, 1923. 226 pp. Bulletins Nos. 120 and 121. 


' This report presents statistics of Spanish emigration and immigration du: 
the year 1921, in which period 62,479 people emigrated and 76,439 immigrated. 
Emigration figures reached the peak for 1921 in the month of Oetober when 
8,794 persons left Spain. The largest number of persons who immigrated <ur- 
ing the year 1921 was 16,252in July. Of those emigrating, 35,606 left for Argen- 
tina, 19,427 for Cuba, 2,068 for Mexico, 598 for the United States, and the 
others to other Central and South American countries. Of those immigrating, 
50,238 came from Cuba, 13,514 from Argentina, 9,245 from the United Statvs, 
620 from Mexico, and the others from other Central and South Americin 
countries. 

Sweven.—Socialstyrelsen. Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1922. Stockholm, 
1923. 109 pp. 

Report of activities of factory inspection service in Sweden in 1922. 
SwiITzERLAND.— Verband Schweizerischer Arbeitsimter. Achtzehnter Gesché/ts'«- 

richt, 1922. Zurich, 1923. 49 pp. 

The annual report of the Federation of Swiss Public Employment Offices for 
the year 1922. In the year under review there were affiliated with the federation 
14 cantonal and 12 municipal employment offices. These offices received 395,000 
applications for employment and placed 85,700 applicants for work in situations. 
The corresponding figures in 1921 were 294,174 and 66,489, respectively. 
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Unofficial. 


\ WERICAN BANKERS’ AssocraTION. Commission on Commerce and Marine. 
China: An economic survey, 1923. [New York] 1923. 40 pp. 


This pamphlet, compiled mainly from documents and publications collected 
by the Department of Commerce, gives a brief survey of present economic con- 
ditions in China. It takes up the resources of the country, industrial develop- 
ment, China’s foreign trade, and foreign rights and interests in China. 
























BioomFIELD & BuioomrieLp. Employee vacation plans. A survey by Industrial 
Relations, Bloomfield’s Labor Digest. Boston, 1923. 23 pp. 

This study summarizes the plans for vacations with pay of 121 firms, giving 
the length of vacations and the length of service required before employees are 
eligible for vacations. The summary table gives the plans for executives and 
ofice forces, and the factory employees separately, as many of the plans listed 
do not include the factory force. Brief statements relating to the individual 
frms, showing the number of employees, the percentage affected by the plans, 
and other details, are given. 

BorckeL, RicHarp. Labor’s money. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. 
[SI pp. 

A most interesting account of the growth of labor banking and the reasons 
therefor, together with the author’s ideas of the potentialities to labor and the 
public generally. 

CasseL, Gustav. The theory of social economy. London, T. Fisher Unwin 
(Ltd.), 1923. 2 vols. 

The author has discarded the ‘‘old theory of value as an independent chapter 
of economics,’ basing his study instead on a theory of prices as the foundation 
of economic theory, and the aim has been “to treat the economic relations of 
a whole social body as far as possible irrespective of its extension, its organiza- 
tion, its laws of property, etc.”’ 

Connecticut Consumers’ Leacue. Child labor brief. Hartford, 1928. 22 
pp. Pamphlet No. 13. 

A brief summary of this pamphlet is given on pages — and — of this issue of 
the MontHity Lasor Review. 

Dusun, Louris I. The causes for the recent decline in tuberculosis and the outlook 
for the future. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1923. 31 pp. 

A digest of this address, which was delivered before the annual meeting of the 
National Tuberculosis Association at Santa Barbara, Calif., June 20, 1923, 
appears on pages 150 to 154 of this issue of the Montuiy LasBor Review. 

Eve Sicut ConsprvatTion Councit or AmericA. Eye tests in industry. New 
York, Times Building, 1923. 11 pp. Bulletin 3. 

This bulletin was prepared for the purpose of assisting commercial or indus- 
trial establishments to establish visual tests as a regular procedure, it having 
been estimated from careful investigations that fully 66 per cent of employees 
have defective vision. The bulletin gives directions for nurses, employment 
managers, etc., in the conduct of visual acuity tests of employees. 


Hertz, Paut and Seipet, Ricwarp. Arbeitszeit, Arbeitslohn und Arbeitsleistung. 
Tatsachen diber die Sozialpolitische und volkewirtschaftliche Bedeutung des 
Achtstundentages in Deutschland und in Auslande. Berlin, 1923. 168 pp. 


The above volume was written under the auspices of the General Federation 
of German Trade-Unions in defense of the eight-hour day and gives facts as 
to the socio-political and economic significance of the eight-hour day in Germany 
and in other countries. After describing the struggle for the eight-hour day 
in Germany and elsewhere it shows how the hours of labor are regulated by 
various collective agreements and how these agreements adjust the hours of 
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labor to the requirements of industry, agriculture, mining, and the railrog,. 
It then proceeds to show the results of shorter hours of labor in the pasj eal 
the effect of the legal introduction of the eight-hour day upon production. Thi 
is followed by a discussion of the present German legal regulation of the ho), 
of labor and of the bills on the same subject now before the Reichstag fo, , wal 
ment. Other chapters of the volume deal with the influence of social anq 
litical conditions in Germany upon production and with the causes of the p; 
falling off of production. Being written from the trade-union viewpoint 4), 
volume of course strongly objects to any nullification of the eight-hour da, “e 
law or otherwise. 


Di. 


“CSent 


Horrman, O. Arbeitsdauer und gewerbliche Produktion Deutschlands wach 4, 
Weltkriege. Stuttgart, 1922. xi, 191 pp. (Schriften der Deutscher 
schaft fiir soziales Recht, 8. Heft.) 


A contribution, written from the employers’ point of view, to the controyer, 
over the desirability of the eight-hour day in Germany under present conditigy, 
Reviews the historical development of the demand for shorter hours of 
gives the reasons advanced in support of this demand, and describes the fayorab\ 
and unfavorable results of the shortening of the hours of labor before the wa 
Part II deals with the voluntary and legal introduction of the eight-hour dy 
in Germany in 1918 and with the influence of the eight-hour day in th: 
quent four years upon production, capital, prices, and the labor market. 
III discusses the unfavorable economic situation of Germany caused by ¢} 
loss of the war and the reparations imposed by the treaty of Versailles, and ¢; 
consequent necessity of increased production which, in the author’s opinion, ¢, 
be secured only through longer hours of labor. 
ability of the eight-hour day from a social point of view, but contends tha 


n 


67 Cu. 


LaDor, 


Part 


present it is a luxury which the nation can not afford until it has rehabilitate 


its finances. 


Hoxir, Ropert FRANKLIN. Trade-unionism in the United States. New \: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923. xaxxix, 468 pp. Second edition. 


In order to take account of the developments of the postwar period this se 
edition of Professor Hoxie’s study of trade-unionism contains a supplement 
“Recent tendencies in the American labor movement,”’ outlining the effec 
war on industry and labor, with an additional bibliography. 


KuLeMAnn, W. Die Genossenschaftsbewegung. Berlin, O. Liebmann, 1° 
275 pp. I. Band: Geschichilicher Teil. 


The first volume of a handbook on the cooperative movement by the author ¢ 


the well-known work Die Berufsvereine (occupational organizations). The p 
voltme, which is devoted exclusively to the history of the cooperative movement 
describes the development of cooperative societies in Germany, Great Britais, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Spain, Italy, Austria, Hungan 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Russia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania 
Greece, the United States, and Japan, and also that of the International Cooper 
tive Alliance in London and of the International Federation of Agricultum 
Cooperative Societies. Since the author has relied chiefly upon German s: 
in the compilation of the present handbook, he has given more space to the histor 
of German cooperative societies than to that of societies of other countrics. 


LANDSORGANISATIONEN I SvERGE. Beriittelse dver verksamhet 1922. Stochiholr 
1923. 222 pp. 
The above report for 1922 of the National Federation of Trade-Unions 
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Sweden states that 3,099 wage movements took place during the year, of wi 
697 resulted in stoppages of work. A total of 316,417 workers were involv 7 
252,989 of whom were trade-union members. Strikes caused a loss of 1, 200,60) 

working-days or about 64 per cent of the 1,871,472 days lost through labor : 
disputes. 
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Collective agreements concluded during the year numbered 1,549, and involved 
161,650 organized and 36,516 unorganized workers. At the end of the year there 
were 1.820 agreements in force, covering 228,874 workers. 

An account of the trade-union membership was published in the Septembe: 


—_ 1923, issue of the Monruty Lasor Review, pages 168, 169. 
. . MepicaL Researca Councit [Great Britain]. Second report of the miners’ 
resent nystagmus committee. London, 1923. 33 pp. 
It the A summary of the first report of this committee was given in the July, 1922, 
ay by ‘sue of the Montaiy Laspor Review (pp. 140, 141). The present report deals 
with the extent of incapacity resulting from miners’ nystagmus and with the 
» dem relative importance of errors of refraction in cases of this disease. The results of 
-_ analyses of official reports on frequency and severity of symptoms of nystagmus 
well how an apparent increase in the disease. The cases may be divided into two 
blend classes—severe cases which are recognized as incapacitating and cases in which 
wi the psychological element largely predominates. Most cases are only partially 
vrable incapacitated and are benefited physically and psychologically by suitable work. 
War MEODly 8 few exceptional cases with short mining experience should never return to 
r day work below ground. The report on the relative importance of errors of refraction 
ey. is based on special tests of 130 men and on a study of nystagmic cases reported on 
Par compensation records. Although there was a slightly higher percentage of 
‘ the refractive errors in miners than among ordinary workmen, it is stated that these 
th, defects have no effect whatever upon the incidence of miners’ nystagmus or upon 
| pe the age at which incapacity from the disease con.mences. 
‘atl Mizner, Viscount. Questions of the hour. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1923. 


173 pp. 
A collection of five essays on The aftermath of war, Towards peace in industry, 
The policy of labor, Economy and taxation, and Our undeveloped estate. 


Yi NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocitaL Work. Proceedings at the 50th anniversary 
session, held in Washington, D. C., May 16-23, 1923. Chicago, 1923. vit, 
si 566 pp. 
' The main subjects for the seven division meetings of this session were: Health, 
the industry, law and government, the church, the home, the school, and public 
opinion. Among the matters discussed in the meeting on indastry were the 
social aspects of the labor movement and social standards in industry, including 
wages, hours, sanitation, safety, child labor, the status of social insurance, 
ior mmprogress Of labor legislation for women, case work in industry, social research 
esent amin industry, industrial technique and social ethics, and recent industrial investi- 
nent, ations. In certain of the other division meetings considerable attention was 
itain, Aaegiven to the psychological side of social problems. 
gar), NATIONAL FepERATION OF GENERAL WorKERS [GREAT Britain]. Report of the 
aia, executive council and proceedings of the sixth annual general council meeting, 
pers 1923. London, 1923. 164 pp. 
turd Among other matters of general interest the council passed a resolution declaring 
ures Aegainst any scheme for unemployment insurance by separate industries. ‘It 
stor (gmceclares that any such scheme would throw the heaviest burdens upon occupa- 
‘Bi(tions least able to bear them, would place in a favored position the trades not 
boln, \emourdened with severe unemployment, and would evade the obligation of national 
responsibility for adequate support to the unemployed.” One of the argu- 
1s ements advanced against such unemployment insurance was the burden which 
hic would be thrown upon the worker in the casual trades. In these the wages are 
ved sually low to begin with, but as unemployment is frequent and severe, the 
), 667 nsurance contributions would necessarily be high and the unemployment benefits 
abot ‘ould probably have to be low, whereas in the prosperous trades, where wages 


re good already, the reverse conditions would obtain. 
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Another resolution protested against the hardship involved in ba the 
amount of compensation an injured workman may obtain upon his 
weekly wages for the past 12 months. In the present period of depres 
unemployment, a man may be out of work for months together, with t}, 
that his average weekly wage sinks disastrously. The resolution was pax.) 
unanimously, the council considering it unjust ‘‘that during abnorma! ,eriods 
like this a man who met with an accident which is to disable him for 
of his life should have to put up with a mere pittance because, owing to 
of his own, his wages are low owing to the short time when he meets 
accident.” 

Picou, A. C. Essays in applied economics. London, P. S. King & Son ||); 
1923. vit, 198 pp. 

A collection of papers on economic subjects which have appeared in 
English journals at different periods. It includes such subjects as emplo) 
economic chivalry, long and short hirings, unemployment, a minimum yj 
agriculture, trade boards and the Cave committee, prices and wages from 
1914, eugenics and some wage problems, the concentration of populati 
aspects of the housing problem, and several essays on exchange and the 
exchange value of money. 

Ross, Epwarp AuswortH. The social revolution in Mexico. New York, 

Co., 1923. 176 pp. 

This sociological study of Mexico contains a chapter on the Mexica 
movement, its growth, outlook, and possibilities. Concerning article 
the constif™tion of 1917 the author says: ‘‘ Mexican labor has been ¢ 
charter of rights such as no other labor ever had. Every device that ha 
favor anywhere is here.’’ He sums up this chapter as follows: ‘The -ls 
movement beyond the Rio Grande is, on the whole, normal and healt!fu 
* %* * Dangerous tendencies, instead of growing, will slowly disap; 
Mexican labor registers economic and social progress and comes to fee! 
strong and secure.”’ 

Scorr, Watrer Dri, ann Ciornrer, Ropert C. Personnel manager 
principles, practices, and point of view. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co.., 
zaii, 643 pp. 

The principles of personnel management as they are in practice in i: 
to-day form the subject of this book. The authors have drawn on their ext: 
experience in connection with the committee which classified and placed 
the army service during the war and upon their industrial experience 
and since the war. In addition to a very complete study of the varied : 
of personnel management, much material of a practical nature, such as th: 
of tests designed for rating applicants for different kinds of work, is in 
There is a comprehensive bibliography and the appendix contains a disc 
of the experimental development of the graphic rating method, a plan of «p- 
prentice training, a bibliography on labor turnover, and briefs of various ar! 
dealing with the compilation of labor turnover and typical reports and s\1' 
of industrial relations in different companies. 

Seacer, Henry Roeers. Principles of economics. New York, Henr 
& Co., 1923. xx, 698 pp. 3d edition. 

The third edition of this work brings up to date the more important chiang 
in governmental policy which have resulted from the war and the subs 
reconstruction period. There is also considerable revision and expansiv ©! 
other sections of the book, particularly the part dealing with practical econo 
problems. ‘This includes four new chapters on the tax system of the United 
States, profit sharing and cooperation, social insurance, and socialism. 
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icqins, JAMES Epiey. Workers’ nonprofit cooperatives. Chicago, Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 1923. 122 pp. 

Gives the author’s ideas of ‘‘how the real producers of wealth may cooperate 

» the exchange of their products on a basis of economic justice—that is to say. 


esult ’ : 

1Ssed changing value for value without any charges for interest or profit.”” Contains 
riod jans which, in the writer’s opinion, “‘are workable under the present form of 
real pciety,”’ for the organization of various cooperative enterprises—markets, 


annery, hotel, coal-mining, stores, farming, etc. Unlike the proponents of 
ysumers’ cooperation, the author takes the position that “the place to start 
rganizing is at the source of production,’’ and for this reason the market is the 
nost important factor in his scheme, the cooperative store being looked upon 
s really unnecessary with a good marketing system, and cooperative credit 
eing dismissed with the statement that what the workers need is to “get away 
om credit as far as possible.”’ 
ENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1923. Hambura 
1923. 2 vols. ie 
Yearbook of the Central Union of German Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 
r 1923. Contains detailed statistics of various phases of the cooperative 
Movement in Germany. 
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